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of rare books and prints depicting the history of food and its cookery. 


Che School Library 


BLANCHE E. FICKLE, M.A., A.B. in Library Science, Reference Librarian, 
School of Hotel Administration, Cornell University, 1950-1959. Before join- 
ing the School in 1950, Miss Fickle had been a hospital dietician, research 
dietician, and during World War II had served as a Senior Nutritionist with 
the Emergency Food Commission. Under a grant from the Statler Foun- 
dation, Miss Fickle compiled the first Bibliography on Hotel Management 
and Related Subjects, which appeared in July 1952, and the six nies bibli- 
ographies since issued by the School. Miss Fickle resigned because of illness 
in her family. 


KATHERINE SPINNEY, B.A., B.L.S., Reference Librarian, School of Hotel 
Administration, Cornell University, September 1959 to present. Miss Spinney 
is the former head librarian for Industrial Relations Counselors of New York 
City. She has also been librarian for the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell and for Canadian Industries, Ltd., of Mont- 
real, Since joining the School last September, Miss Spinney has issued for 
faculty use a monthly bibliography of library acquisitions. She completed 
the 1960 Bibliography begun by Miss Fickle. 


THE SCHOOL'S LIBRARY, on the first floor of the Alice Statler Wing to Statler Hall, houses the most 
extensive collection of its kind: 9,000 volumes on hotel and restaurant operations; the files of leading serial 
publications; the Herndon collection of 1,600 books, including many rare items; the J. O. Dahl Memorial 
Library; the books of W. I. Hamilton; the “Oscar of the Waldorf” collection of autographed dinner menus 


and memorabilia; the Pinco collection of menus, dating back to the early 1900's; and the Vehling collection 


An Editorial. . . 


The need has long been evident—the need of the hotel and restaurant 
industry for a more active market for the exchange of ideas; the need for a 
higher rostrum from which to reach a greater multitude of workers, and 
supervisors, and managers, and employees; the need for a wider sounding 
board to echo throughout the world the thoughts of the industry's ablest 
operators and teachers; a broader stage upon which to exhibit the progress 
and advancements in technical knowledge; a larger blackboard on which to 
chalk the outlines of future progress—the need has long existed. 

Yet the task of meeting that need seemed so demanding in terms of 
money and time and talent that the attack on it was long deferred and when 
the attempt was initiated it was done with hesitation and concern. 

Consequently the tremendously enthusiastic response evoked by the first 
issue of The Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Administration Quarterly has been 
profoundly gratifying to the editors and the staff of the School of Hotel 
Administration. But only the beginning has been made. The follow through 
has yet to come. 

As a starter this issue concerns itself with research. What has been done, 
what is being done to develop new projects, to test new conclusions, to 
communicate, and to adapt new ideas? Where are the benchmarks for 
further progress? 

A good beginning for any research is a bibliography, a review of what 
has been done, what is available. This issue includes the latest of a series 
of bibliographies emanating from the School of Hotel Administration. 

When, through the generosity of the Statler Foundation, the School was 
able to set up its own library in 1950, Miss Blanche E, Fickle received 
so many calls for references that she began collecting them in typed form 
and finally to publish them for the use of all hotel and restaurant people. To 
give that excellent and highly useful collection of references still wider 
readership, the work of her successor, Miss Katherine R. Spinney, is pub- 
lished as a part of this issue. Through the assistance of the Statler Founda- 
tion it will still be available separately. 
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The Editorial Board of The Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Administration Quarterly 
is very happy indeed with the cordial reception given the first number of this new 
magazine. The encouragement expressed so glowingly in the selected letters printed 
below will encourage us to maintain the high level of technical and educational in- 
formation which is our goal. As we go to press, about 2,800 subscriptions have been 
received and more are coming in every day. From all of us to all of you, our heartfelt 
thanks. Please write to us again, whether your purpose is to praise, to suggest articles, 
or to differ with the authors THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


Statler Foundation 


Mrs, Statler, Judge Montesano, Mr. a and I were 
greatly impressed by the new Hotel Quarterly. I am send- 
ing a subscription (don’t refuse it) for each of us. 


H. B. CALLIS 
Managing Director 


American Hotel Association 


The articles are truly excellent and represent a valuable 
contribution to hotel technology. They are going to be 
very useful for me in connection with my work as many 
of them provide the answers to the questions that come 
across my desk daily. 


J. S. FASSETT 
Director, Membership 
Services 


Should I attempt to tell you what I really think about 
this publication, it might sound exaggerated. I'll simply 
say, this is something ux industry and the schools have 
long needed. Everyone should start a permanent library 
of the quarterlies and plan to use them as reference ma- 
terial. 

(MRS.) HILDA WATSON 
Educational Director 


National Restaurant Association 


We have long needed a publication devoted to tech- 
nology and research in the Hotel and Restaurant field. I 
have requested, through our Library Service, that three 
subscriptions be submitted for our organization. 


KATHRYN BRUCE 
Head, Educational Programs 


bo 


National Council on 
Hotel & Restaurant Education 


Our congratulations to Cornell on this excellent publica- 
tion which has been so sorely needed. 


JOHN B. POPE 
Executive Secretary 


Club Managers Association 
of America (Washington, D.C.) 


Even the briefest review of the Quarterly indicates that 
it certainly is a tribute to your editorship. I feel certain 
we shall have occasion to refer inquirers to copies of this 
magazine. Please enter a subscription for the Association 
immediately. 

EDWARD LYON 
Executive Secretary 


Kahler Corporation (Rochester, Minn.) 


I have just finished the first number of the Quarterly 
and it certainly does exactly what you say it will do in 
your editorial. In fact, the “how-to-do-its” covered in 
several of the articles are exactly what I have needed to 
implement some of our own ideas. 

I believe the Quarterly will become a valuable tool of 
the hotel industry and so doing become, for our School, a 
most worthy public relations tool as well as a contribution 
of merit. 

My congratulations to you and to the others who con- 
ceived the idea and who have effectively turned out a 
product of high stature. 

ROY WATSON, JR. 
President 
[Mr. Watson is secretary of the American Hotel Associa- 
tion and also president of the Cornell Society of Hotelmen. 
—Ed.] 
Continued on page 42. 
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New Frontiers 
in 


Food Research 


In today’s economy no industry can survive using 


only the techniques and thinking of our forefathers. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Donald Greenaway, Ph.D. 


This address, given in March 1960 before the student body of the School of Hotel Administration at Cornell 
University, evoked this number on Research in Mass Housing and Feeding. It has been said that Caesar’s 
legionnaires would not recognize modern warfare but that his cooks could find their way about in the twenti- 
eth century kitchen. How far will basic research and applied technology take us as we approach the twenty- 
first century? Much depends upon the foresight of today’s administrators and educators, 


by Donald Greenaway, Ph.D. 
Executive Vice President 
National Restaurant Association 


Twenty-four hundred years ago, a young man 
climbed to the highest pinnacle of land and wept 
as he surveyed the world around him and found 
no new worlds to conquer. This young man’s hori- 
zons were limited to the known world and his own 
knowledge did not permit him to see the limitless 
horizons which are ours to behold in our time. 

What he did not see was that man would in 
later centuries discover the mind and create en- 
tirely new and limitless worlds to conquer. 


New Worlds 


In the fourteenth century, students began the 
process which is now called Science and the 
search for knowledge and truth was underway. 

Three hundred years ago all of the world’s 
knowledge could be encompassed in one hundred 
books. Today the Library of Congress contains 
more than ten million volumes, pamphlets, and 
booklets. The problem for any individual is to 
acquaint himself with even a small part of the 
field of knowledge. 


Better Living 


Today, the lives of all of us are affected by 
the outpouring of science, research, and its appli- 
cations. We are surrounded by electricity and its 
appliances, electronics, radio, TV, and even the 
products of atomic fission. We are rapidly learning 
about space, undersea miracles, new frontiers in 
medicine, chemistry, physics, and many of the 
other sciences. 

To us, science and research mean better health, 
more wealth, longer lives, more comfortable liv- 
ing, as well as better housing, clothing, and the 
fundamentals of living. 


Exploding Technology 


Although research has been a part of university 
programs for several centuries, practical applica- 
tions of research in American industry have only 
been underway since 1920. 

Today about 3,000 private companies and 500 
schools and colleges engage in research. Two hun- 
dred and fifty companies and the government em- 
ploy most of the 125,000 research scientists and 
spend most of the eight billion dollars annually 
spent on research. The outcome of this effort is 
the creation of an exploding technology. Knowl- 


edge in every field is increasing at an unbelievable 
rate. 


The scientist divides research into two classes 
— basic and applied. Basic research is done to push 
back the frontiers of knowledge. Applied research 
is engaged in using the basic knowledge gained 
through so-called “pure research.” 

If you think of all knowledge in terms of a sun- 
burst, you and I would be at the center of this 
knowledge. At the fringes is the vast unknown 
world of knowledge still to be discovered. 

We, too, in the restaurant industry, have a sun- 
burst of knowledge. But beyond our knowledge 
lies a vast world of unknowns which offers an im- 
mense personal opportunity if you desire to be a 
twentieth century explorer in our field. 


Food Frontiers 


Let me direct your attention to the things which 
we do not know rather than enumerate the limited 
amount of things we already know. Space permits 
me to discuss only a few of them, but the cases 
cited serve to point up my thesis. 


Germs 


In the field of microbiology and in the fields of 
bacteriology, we already know that cur world is 
literally surrounded and filled with germs. The 
germs that are known are under control. Others 
create for us a hazard to our business, a potential 
danger to our customers, and annually cause us 
millions of dollars in damage. 

As many as 500,000 people are annually made ill 
by germs which live and grow in foods. They are 
a major problem to my industry and we still have 
not completely satisfactorily solved the problem 
of dealing with them. What we do not know is 
how to identify all the toxic type germs nor do we 
completely understand the characteristics of those 
known to us. 

Very little is known about possible antibiotics 
which would help us cope with the illnesses re- 
sulting from known and unknown germs. The 
germ-filled world that lies beyond the reach of 
our present knowledge offers a challenge to my 
industry and we must push back the frontiers of 
knowledge if we are to cope with this problem. 


Cooking 

A second problem area is in the field of heat 
transmission. For 50,000 centuries, man has used 
heat to cook and warm his food. He learned early 
that warm, cooked foods are much more palatable 
than cold, raw foods. 


Heat is a third ingredient in food preparation. 
We know how to produce it, but our knowledge 
of transmitting it is still incomplete. For example, 
an oven in which air masses are moved does one 
kind of job, but an oven combining a vacuum, 
air flow, and a screen of steam does quite another 
job. Under the latter situation, we are able to do 
at 190° F. what otherwise could only be accom- 
plished at 250° F. 

Further, our knowledge of the possibilities of 
the use of a vacuum, air flow, and humidity is in- 
complete. The question is, “How much more ef- 
fective can we make our tools and devices for heat 
transmission?” Here, then, is a second frontier 


which lies beyond. 


Frozen Foods 


Billions of pounds of frozen foods are consumed 
in America annually. For fifty years the problem 
of freezing food as a method of preparation has 
been under examination. Literally millions of 
words have been written on this subject. Yet 
hardly a word can be found dealing with the de- 
frosting of these foods. 

Defrosting is a major problem to the restaurant 
industry. In certain classes of foods it is extremely 
difficult for the restaurateur to use the frozen 
product under the conditions of preparation which 
are necessary. 

Our knowledge of defrosting is very incomplete 
and a roll-back of the frontier in this area con- 
ceivably could change the form of much of the 
restaurant industry in the years ahead, I recom- 
mend this problem to you for study. 


Sanitizing 

The articles of equipment most often handled in 
the restaurant are dishes, silverware, and glass- 
ware. From the time of the first restaurant, dish- 
washing and sanitizing utensils have been problems 
to my industry. Great progress has been made in 
this area, and the 1960 dishwasher is a high cost, 
highly efficient tool for my industry. 

Think what could be done if sanitizing could 
be accomplished with cold rather than hot water! 

Millions upon millions are spent in the restau- 
rant industry in heating water. Think what could 
be done if dishes could be handled practically 
automatically or if ultrasonics could be used in 
cleaning our equipment as is done in heavy indus- 
tries. Here are unsolved problems. Here is another 
frontier of knowledge presently unknown. 


Marketing 
And finally, a word about unsolved business 
problems to what appears to be a mature industry. 
Consider such questions as these: “How shall we 
market our products in the future?” 
® Shall we attempt to purvey the same kinds of 
foods that are eaten in the home? 
® Must we provide services in our restaurants 
which are unobtainable in our homes? 
® Do we have any responsibilities for better nu- 
trition in the foods that we purvey? 
Will a diet-conscious nation demand from us 
more responsibility for the purveying of nutri- 
tious foods? 


Will cholesterol based on saturated fats require 
a change away from our present methods of prep- 
aration and, if so, how rapidly? 


Can independent small businesses survive in the 
race of the movement toward centralization of all 
businesses? 

¢ How rapidly and to what extent will the Ameri- 
can people accept automatic services? 


Must we always consider the fact that eating out 


is a personal and intimate experience based on 
gracious service? 
These are all prime 1960 restaurant business 
questions which beg for answers. 


Need for Progress 


To the young women and men who aspire to 
positions in the food service field in the years 
ahead, I would point to the endless numbers of 
frontiers which lie beyond the present knowledge 
of any living person. 

No industry can survive using the techniques 
and thinking of our forefathers. No individual can 
expect to progress by standing still. The oppor- 
tunity is present for the curious, the innovator, the 
leader, the thinker, the researcher, and the applier 
of knowledge. There are rich rewards and personal 
satisfactions to be gained in pushing back frontiers 
of knowledge. 

[The reader may find it advantageous to review A 


Report on Progress in the Food Service Industry 
which appeared in the May number of this magazine. ] 


“Third Stage in the 


Theme for the Chain Restaurant Executives’ 
Seminar to be held at Cornell University, October 
24-26, 1960, will be an assessment of new operat- 
ing and merchandising methods: “The Third Stage 
in the Food Industry Rocket.” 

Recent break-throughs in production and mer- 
chandising (notably vending machines) mean 
that conditions will never again be the same in 
mass feeding. In view of today’s high costs and the 
unconscious price ceiling the public places on 
meals bought outside the home, operators feel 
they must expand, merge, diversify, or liquidate. 

Addresses tentatively scheduled include: 


© Welfare — But Not for Business, Senator Everett 
Dirkson of Illinois. 


® Economic and Social Trends for the 1960's, Dr. 
Robin Williams, Jr., Chairman, Sociology Depart- 
meni at Cornell. 


© All-Industry Survey of Ability and Compensation 
of Executive Talent, Dr. Arnold Tolles, professor, 
N.Y. State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell. 


Problems of Managing a Diversified Business, Dr. 
Earl Brooks, professor, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at Cornell. 


© The Potential of Vending for the Mass Feeding 


Industry, Robert W. Waggstaft, chief executive 
and vice president of the board, The Vendo Co. 


Food Industry Rocket” 


® Vending (speaker to be announced) The Univer- 
sal Match Co. 


¢ A Business Philosophy for the Decade, Dr. C. S. 
Sheppard, dean, Graduate School of Business at 
Cornell. 

Since “successful ideas come from successful 
fellows,” idea exchanges, luncheons, dinners, and 
receptions have been planned to supplement the 
program and to encourage fellowship. 

Persons interested in obtaining further infor- 
mation should contact Prof. J. William Conner, 
Workshop Director, Statler Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 


Coming Issues — 


November 
A Report on Supervision, Education, and 
Training 

February 


A Report on the Business Side of the Hos- 
pitality Industry 


May 


A Report on Food Facilities Engineering 


be ol 


Charles A. Horrworth 
Executive Vice President 
American Hotel Association 


Close your eyes for a minute and imagine your- 
self at the end of your day’s drive and about to 
check into a hotel constructed in 1965. 

You guide your car through the motorists’ en- 
trance and park it exactly where the lighted sign 
indicates. As you step out, a recorded voice ex- 
tends a word of welcome and directs you to take 
out your baggage and remove a numbered metal 
tag protruding from one of the slots in an adjacent 
wall panel. 


The “Magic Wand” 


As you take the tag, your car is mysteriously 
picked up and whisked away to be filed in its own 
storage cubicle until you return the tag to the 
numbered slot and reverse the process. 

You enter the lobby through a “doorless” door 


Research — The Key 


to Successful Operation 
in the Golden Sixties 


Charles A. Horrworth 


of air and, as you step onto a floor mat, you feel 
its vibrating brushes cleaning your shoes. At the 
desk, you follow instructions about inserting your 
credit card into a machine which responds by dis- 
gorging a room key and a card bearing an account 
number. 

On the card is information that your account has 
been established in the local data center and that 
insertion of the card into the checkout machine 
will provide you with an up-to-the-minute record 
of all the charges incurred during your visit. 


During the course of your stay, you learn that 
the various departments in which charges origi- 
nate use a small dialing device to record your 
charge in the data center where the record keep- 
ing for all of the electronically operated businesses 
in town is handled. 


CHECKING-IN BY TELEVISION 


Young couple who just parked car in 
500-car garage of Jack Tar Hotel in San 
Francisco register via closed-circuit tele- 
vision, and receive key via pneumatic 
tube. Face of registering clerk upstairs 
is seen on TV screen by the couple. He, 
in turn, sees them on duplicate screen. 
As they discuss rates and accommoda- 
tions clerk flicks switch to light typical 
hotel floor plan, enabling guests to 
choose room to their liking. Check-out 
may be accomplished by closed-circuit 
TV, also, with change and receipted bill 
coming by pneumatic tube. 


Lewis A. Bradley, AHA Laundry and Textile Consult- 
ant, and Clifford R. Gillam, of the American Stand- 
ards Association before an exhibit on textile standards. 


The “Magic Carpet” 


The trip to your room involves only a few steps 
to the self-service elevator and a brief horizontal 
ride on the moving floor of the hallway to your 
door. 

Your room is pleasant and completely equipped 
with every possible convenience including pneu- 
matic tube delivery of room service orders, ad- 
justable firmness beds, bedside control of lights, 
shower, TV, door lock, temperature, window 
drapes and other conveniences. 


An “Aladdin’s Lamp” 


At mealtime you are, perhaps, a bit disappointed 
to learn that your dinner is ordered by dialing 
code numbers. Your meal is delivered by a mini- 
ature dumbwaiter appearing in the middle of the 
table. 

You suspect, and rightly so, that your meal was 
prepared and served without benefit of the human 
touch. While the food is excellent, you find your- 
self longing for some small sign that this hotel is 
staffed by people. This longing increases through- 
out your stay and your resolve to make your next 
stopping place one where there are at least a few 
jobs left that can be handled by human beings. 


Gear to Public Acceptance 


This imaginary experience illustrates the fallacy 
of going too far too fast in the application of mod- 
ern methods and technology to the housing and 
feeding of people. 

Automatic assembly lines, modern data process- 
ing equipment, conveyor systems and pneumatic 
tube delivery all have their places and may well 
provide life-saving solutions to industry problems. 


A laboratory technician tests fabrics at the Launder- 
Ometer in AHA’s textile laboratory at the University 
of Iowa. 


But considerable research will be needed to learn 
how all these new developments may be applied 
to our job of feeding and housing people. 

The Research Committee of the American 
Hotel Association has been studying this problem 
and has outlined a long-range research program 
designed to get the answers.* As they see it, five 
important areas require research for this industry 
to meet successfully the challenge of changing 
times with ever higher labor costs, an exploding 
population, and jet age travel: 


¢ Research on the application of modern 
management techniques to hotel func- 
tions. 


¢ The application of modern equipment to 
hotel functions to increase efficiency. 


® Market research to locate potential busi- 
ness. 


® Motivation research to learn customer 
appeals. 


* An expanded statistical program. 


* The members of the AHA Research Committee for 
1959-1960 are as follows: 


Eugene P, Tamburi, Yankee Pedlar Inn, Holyoke, Mass., 
Chairman 

George E. Ainsworth, Hotel Corporation of America, 
Boston, Mass. 

John P. Eberhard, Sheraton Corporation of America, 
Boston, Mass. 

James F. Gilday, Schine Hotels, Glens Falls, New York 

Lynn Himmelman, Western Hotels, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Stuart E. Hockenbury, American Hotels Corp., ’Bethle- 
hem, Penna. 

Neal Lang, The Plaza, New York City 

Irving Shure, Statler-Hilton Studios, Inc., 
Illinois 

Bertram Weal, The Tuscany, New York City 

Robert F. Williams, Kahler Corporation, Rochester, Minn. 


Chicago, 
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Technicians of the American Testing Company using 


bed-testing apparatus at The Biltmore in New York 
City in a cooperative project with AHA. 


,—— 


Modern Management 


Other industries have demonstrated the value 
of new organization, personnel, and communica- 
tion techniques. The hotel industry, for the most 
part, has been slow to change its standard prac- 
tices of the last twenty to twenty-five years. 


Organization 

Hotel staffs continue to be organized along tra- 
ditional lines. Where good management practice 
usually limits the number of persons reporting to 
the chief executive to five or six executives and 
seldom as many as ten, hotel managers often have 
ten, fifteen, and even twenty key staff members 
personally responsible to them. If the manager 
gives each staff member daily time to discuss prob- 
lems, too few hours will be left for him to devote 
to other important duties. 


Maintenance 


Maintenance scheduling is another function 
where improved methods can bring important sav- 
ings. Studies are needed to point the way to im- 
proved advance planning and scheduling of paint- 
ing, carpeting, upholstering, furniture refinishing, 
and the like. Some operators have solved these 
problems individually through expensive trial-and- 
error methods, but research may provide a formu- 
la and yardstick to apply under varying condi- 
tions. 

For example, industrial plants have found group 
lamp replacement a real money saver. But will 
this practice work out in hotels? And, if so, in what 
areas and under what conditions of lamp usage? 


Purchasing 

Purchasing is a particularly noteworthy area for 
the application of modern management tech- 
niques. To date much of the American Hotel As- 


J. S. Fassett points out findings of the AHA carpet 
research study that analyzed the durability for hotel 
use of wool and synthetic fiber rugs. 


sociation’s research has been directed to the de- 
velopment of product standards to provide the 
hotel operator with a scientific purchasing tool. 

It is now possible for hotels to purchase 200 
different textiles, 233 cleaning and maintenance 
supplies, meats, poultry, and mattresses on the 
basis of standards developed or sponsored by the 
American Hotel Association. 

A few progressive operators have reaped the 
benefits of using one or more of these standards 
as a basis for competitive bidding. Yet, even 
among some of the larger chains, little has been 
done to employ government, AHA, or other avail- 
able standards as a regular procedure. 


Standards 


The American Hotel Association has been coop- 
erating with ten other national trade associations 
in the institutional field with the idea that they all 
adopt the same standards for cleaning and main- 
tenance supplies inasmuch as their requirements 
are virtually identical. 

The possibility of cooperative research to de- 
velop standards for other products is currently be- 
ing explored. This may lead to considerably ex- 
panded research in this area. Studies designed to 
develop data on the improved purchasing effi- 
ciency possible through the use of quality stand- 
ards are needed to demonstrate the importance 
of the savings that can be achieved. 


Service 

Other worthy research projects that can lead 
to improved operating practices include those in- 
volving more “do it yourself” by guests. Studies 
should be made to re-evaluate traditional hotel ser- 
vices in order to determine whether they can be 
eliminated, adapted for coin operation, or re- 
scheduled to reduce labor costs. 


Modern Equipment 


The industry is commencing to experience the 
benefits of automation and appears eager to ex- 
plore every possible application of the new elec- 
tronic marvels to many hotel functions. 


Accounting 


One of the ripest areas for research of this kind 
is in accounting. It is generally conceded that, 
with equipment now available, hotels could have 
pushbutton control of all major accounting func- 
tions, such as accounts receivable and payable, 
payroll, inventories, food and beverage control. 

It is also obvious that before capital is risked to 
finance these expensive installations, research is 
needed to determine the best type of system for 
hotels of different sizes. Further, it is necessary to 
locate the most efficient and economical equip- 
ment to perform the desired tasks. 

The benefits of automated accounting need not 
be restricted to the very large hotel. Smaller hotels 
may find it practical to use equipment jointly in a 
data center connected with their hotels by leased 
wires. 

Before individual hotels and chains go further 
with any piece-meal automation of accounting 
functions, a research project* should be organized 
to study the over-all problem. A solution should 
found that will permit an oderly transition to the 
final goal with integrated equipment. In this way 


* See Hotel Automation research project under way at 
Cornell University, page 34. 
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the job can be accomplished a step at a time and 
new functions added simply by plugging addition- 
al equipment into that which is already in use. 


Automated Kitchens 


Another study to speed the use of modern 
equipment might deal with the development of 
pushbutton kitchens and restaurants. Here, too, 
equipment is available to accomplish many of the 
cooking and serving functions automatically, but 
pilot studies are needed to uncover the economic 
facts of life. 


Coin Machines 


The coin machine industry is now testing a 
coin-operated device which will steam and press 
a suit. Other services may be possible through 
guest-operated coin machines. 


Reservations 


The electronic reservation handling system so 
well established in the airline industry is being 
employed by at least one hotel chain. The same 
system may be practical for other groups of co- 
operating hotels. It is technically feasible to con- 
nect one electronic reservation system with an- 
other so at one stop a guest could check the avail- 
ability of hotel, airline, and car rental reservations 
on the desired dates and make definite reserva- 
tions in his name. Research will be needed to de- 
termine the practicability of such a setup for any 
given size group of hotels. 


ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING 


An accounting specialist explains to Palmer 
House employees how the hotel's new elec- 
tronic equipment provides internal control, 
supplying information in a matter of hours 
that formerly required days to obtain. 

The hotel's general ledger, accounts re- 
ceivable and payable, trial balance, and collec- 
tion letters are all prepared automatically. This 
equipment is also used for such employee rec- 
ords as time cards, payroll, withholding tax, 
social security, and bond-a-month plans. 


Courtesy of UARCO Forms 
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Room Control 


Electronic room control is currently being of- 
fered by a number of capable companies, This 
development is worthy of an industry study to ob- 
tain facts and figures relative to the circumstances 
under which it can be operated profitably. 


FF tattle 


Market Research 


Here is a type of research that has the potential 
of creating new business for hotels by locating 
hordes of potential guests who have not previously 
been our customers. 

For example, the Curtiss Publishing Company’s 
1954 market research study of the travel market 
among U.S. Families with annual incomes of 
$5,000 or more produced a rather startling fact: 
45.9% stayed with friends and relatives upon ar- 
rival at their vacation destinations; 37.8% stayed 
in hotels, resorts, and motels. 

Market research can develop many valuable 


. eas lh 
Speedy recovery of rooms is achieved through a 
“Leamertronic” when the cashier of the San Francisco 


facts about our customers, their likes and dislikes, Jack Tar Hotel presses a button to signal the house- 
where they come from, where they like to go and keeping departmeni that a room has been vacated. 
why. 


Motivation Research 


Motivation research, a comparatively new field, how to overcome resistance to sterling silver and 
has been explored by other industries and found expand the market to new social classes, Similar 
useful as a means of determining what makes cus- studies could help our industry learn the proper 
tomers think and act as they do. appeal to improve week-end business and to at- 

For example, the furriers employed this kind _tract customers who do not customarily use hotel 
of research to learn what are consumer resistances facilities. 
and how to overcome them. The diaper service Motivation research may also be employed to 
industry learned of effective appeals for use of learn what kind of atmosphere guests prefer for 
diaper service and how to get mothers not to stop sleeping, breakfast, luncheon, cocktails, dinner 
the service prematurely. The sliversmiths learned and evening. Thus the creation of the proper at- 


PROCESSING MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


The first two steps of the Palmer House’s 
monthly statement system are completed 
in the keypunch division. Each charge 
customer's name and address is assigned 
a code number and punched into a mas- 
ter card. 

Guests charge items by signing checks or 
bills. A clerk enters the customer's code 
number on the bills which go to the key- 
punch section where the description of 
the service, amount due, and customer 
code number are punched into a card. A 
pre-punched card with the customer's code 
is enclosed with each monthly statement, 
which he returns with his payment. 

Payment cards, item cards, previous 
monthly balance cards and customer name 
and address cards are all merged auto- 
matically at the end of the month to pro- 
duce the customer statement form. 
Courtesy of UARCO Forms 


mosphere to please people at these particular 
times would eliminate much of the guesswork 
from room design and lighting. Certainly it would 
mean a great deal to know the real reason for 
guest preferences, whether in the choice of ac- 
commodations or the selection of a place to eat. 


An Expanded Statistical Program 


The hotel industry dervices tremendous value 
from the annual studies of hotel operation—com- 
piled, published, and made freely available to the 
hotel accounting firms, Horwath & Horwath and 
Harris, Kerr, Forster & Company. The success and 
helpfulness of their programs clearly indicates that 
special statistical studies on problems common to 
all hotels could result in more efficient operation 
in many areas. 

In the case of some of the following examples, 
many operators have undoubtedly developed 
figures for their own operation, But without any 
basis for comparing their results, much of the ben- 
efit of their research is lost. 


Linen Losses 


One example would be a study to learn the 
breakdown on linen losses as to theft, loss by the 
laundry, or discard when worn out. Another might 
deal with the number of uses and washes for such 
items as sheets, towels, tablecloths, napkins, etc. 
It is estimated that over $100,000,000 per year 
is spent to replace lost, worn-out, or damaged 
linens. The more careful control possible through 
the statistics developed by this research could re- 
sult in considerably more linen life for the money. 

The same approach may be used to improve 
control of china, glass, and silver inventories. 

Properly presented statistical data on water, 
steam, and electric consumption for different sized 
hotels and for different sections of the country 
could be put to equally good use. The AHA’s 
Hotel Engineering reports issued in the early 
1940's (Volume 1: Water Consumption Cost and 
Savings; Volume 2: Electric Current Consumption 
and Savings) represented an approach along these 
lines and demonstrated the value of such studies. 


Conclusion 


The mention of these few examples of needed 
research should stimulate the student of hotel 
technology to contact the American Hotel Associ- 
ation or Cornell's School of Hotel Administration 
about additional projects that merit inclusion in 
any long-range research planning. 
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J. S. Fassett of AHA and George Ainsworth of Hotel 
Corporation of America discuss the outcome of AHA’s 
research project on the durability and guest reaction 
to colored sheets, pillow cases, towls, and, bathmats 
with Roy Barnes (center) of E. I. duPont de Nemours, 
Inc., who cooperated in the study. 


Our Research Committee is currently exploring 
ways and means to organize and finance a pro- 
gram of this magnitude. It is obviously too costly 
for the American Hotel Association to handle 
alone and they believe that cooperation with other 
national trade associations in the mass feeding and 
housing field may be the answer. There is little 
question but that many research projects will 
benefit most, if not all, mass feeding and housing 
groups. 

As previously stated, the Research Committee is 
working with more than ten national trade associa- 
tions to make AHA’s Certified Products Program 
a common project for the benefit of all. The first 
meeting was held this May and the organization of 
an “Institutional Consumers Council” was ex- 
plored with considerable enthusiasm. This pioneer 
effort may blaze the trail to a greatly expanded 
program of cooperative research, 

Let us hope that 1961 will see still another 
project underway and that this awakened interest 
will expand to a general appreciation of the value 
and need for research in the mass feeding and 
housing fields in general, and in the hotel industrv 
in particular. ® 
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HSMA’s Program 


in Sales Research 


“Those who cannot remember the 
past are condemned to repeat it.” 
—George Santayana (1863-1952) 


Adrian Phillips, LL.B. 
Executive Vice President 
Hotel Sales Management Association 


Research is a formal and austere word — but it 
is a term used generally to encompass a great 
scope of endeavor, including some areas that are 
informal and not at all austere, such as the subject 
which will be discussed in this article. 

In order “to properly set the stage” for an under- 
standing of the why’s and the wherefore’s of our 
sales research effort, it seems advisable to tell 
briefly something of the Hotel Sales Management 
Association, its objectives, its history, and its mem- 


bership. 


What is “HSMA”? 


The Hotel Sales Management Association, known 
as “HSMA,” was founded in 1927 and has now 
grown to a membership of 1,500, Its membership 
includes hotels of all sizes and of all types: hotel 
systems, independents, seasonal, resort, commer- 
cial, small town, and metropolitan as well as 
motor-hotels and motels. HSMA has members in 
every state of the Union and in twenty-five coun- 
tries beyond the borders of the United States. 

As can be seen from the objectives which follow, 
HSMA is devoted wholly to hotel business-promo- 
tion and centers its activities along practical 
educational lines through improving sales man- 
agement techniques and procedures and increas- 
ing hotel sales know-how. 


Adrian Phillips, LL.B. 


HSMA Objectives 


¢ Business Practices: To maintain and improve 
standards of sound business practice and to en- 
courage and foster a high standard of professional 
conduct among men and women engaged in 
hotel sales promotion, publicity, public relations, 
and advertising. 


© Disseminate Information: To discuss and to dis- 
seminate information concerning ways and means 
of promoting and selling profitable business of all 
types for hotels, including rooms, food, beverage 
and internal sales, and of equipping to sell such 
business. 

¢ Interchange of Information: To encourage be- 
tween members the confidential interchange of 
of information regarding the actual requirements 
of, and experience with, conventions and other 
groups using hotel facilities. 

e Standard Practices: To recommend standard 
practices governing the relationship between 
hotels and recognized organizations and agencies 
that develop hotel business. 

¢ Relationships: To cooperate with the American 
Hotel Association and other recognized bodies, 
and to establish such area chapters and autono- 
mous groups as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the organization as stated. 


Definition of Sales 


Sales, or sales promotion, as it relates to hotels 
is a comprehensive term. It encompasses all areas 
of advertising, direct mail, internal sales, individ- 
ual guest sales, convention and group-business 
sales and service, market and product analysis, 
publicity, public relations, and the like. 


ENTRIES IN THE ANNUAL HSMA ADVERTISING AWARD CONTEST. 


All entries are exhibited during the national convention held each November. 
his material then becomes a valuable addition to the HSMA Sales Research 


Library at the National Headquarters in Atlantic City. 


Moreover, this term also covers those appre- 
ciated evidences of hospitality, welcome and value, 
extended to a guest as an individual, whether he 
be one of a convention group or alone. This latter 
phase falls under the important category of staff- 
training for sales-minded service — a project which 
HSMA has long advocated. 


Sales Research Library 


The climate leading up to the establishment of 
HSMA’s Sales Research Library resulted from tra- 
ditional needs: 


1. Where sales problems were too often approached 
as if it were the first time such problems had 
ever confronted a human being instead of en- 
deavoring to first learn what solution some other 
hotel executive might have applied to such a 
problem. 

. Where sales promotion decisions were too often 
prompted more by panic or impulse than by 
sound reason based on facts and on the experi- 
ence of others who had gained more know-how 
on such mattters. 


3. A lethargy on the part of management concern- 
ing the coming to grips with this increasingly 
important phase of successful hotel operation. 

4. The obvious need for some source of authorita- 
tive information as to what could and should 
be done about hotel sales promotion matters and 
how hotels have endeavored to meet their vari- 
ous problems in this vital area. 


bo 


HSMA operates on a modest dues-income that 
currently amounts to only some $35,000, but 
which totaled considerably less when the sales re- 
search program was undertaken. It was therefore 
necessary to have very small beginnings for this 
program, as every dollar had to be conserved. 


categories of hotel sales are maintained. 


The Beginning 

In the summer of 1954, HSMA was fortunate to 
obtain the services of a faculty member’ of the 
School of Hotel Administration at Cornell and 
that of two just-graduated seniors’ to begin classi- 
fying the wealth of accumulated material and set- 
ting up the initial phase of the sales research files. 
Presently, David C. Dorf, Cornell 55, is Research 
Assistant® in the HSMA Headquarters Office. His 
major responsibility is handling information re- 
quests and assisting with the preparation of 
HSMaA’s publications. 


Subject Files 


The Dewey decimal system was used for classi- 
fication purposes because of its great flexibility for 
future growth, permitting virtually unlimited ex- 
pansion without disturbing or revising any of the 
basic indexing system. The research files presently 
include 26 major categories or subject classifica- 
tions, with many subdivisions and numerous 
breakdowns of some of the subdivisions — a total 
of more than 400 file subjects. 


1 Dr. Helen J. Recknagel, associate professor and man- 
aging editor of The Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Adminis- 
tration Quarterly, June to September 1954. 


* Marley Halvorsen, Jr. (later convention manager for 
Manager Hotels and now resident manager, the Grape- 
tree Bay Hotel, St. Croix, V.I.), August to November 
1954; and David A. Randall (later sales manager for Gill 
Hotels and now manager of group sales for Travel Con- 
sultants, Inc., Washington, D.C.), June 1954 to Jan- 
uary 1955. 


* During Dave Dorf’s leave for military service, Richard 
Kennedy, Cornell ’56 (now owner-manager of Danforth’s 
Restaurant, Sparton, N.J.) held this position. 


David C. Dorf, HSMA Research Assist- 
ant, helps a member with a problem. 
Separate files on over 400 individual 


It is perhaps difficult for even a veteran hotel 
sales manager to appreciate that there can be so 
many subjects possible in the field of hotel sales 
promotion. Actually, as more material and ex- 
amples are gathered and as greater co-relation is 
developed between the files and HSMA’s extensive 
and growing library of books, documents, pro- 
ceedings, and brochures, many more subject 
divisions will be added. 


Sales Library 


The Library consists of all known publications 
relating to hotel sales-promotion plus most of the 
best books on general sales, the psychology of 
selling, advertising, publicity, staff relations, serv- 
ice manuals, letter writing, direct mail, outdoor 
advertising, and kindred subjects. This library has 
now grown to more than a hundred volumes and 
continues to be supplemented by new books as 


published. 


Problems Solving 


While it is not always so recognized in the hotel 
business, the problems of sales are basically con- 
stant. Each new generation attacks these old 
problems hopefully. Some problems are solved by 
ignoring the ways of contemporaries and the pre- 
vious generation. Other problems are unsolved be- 
cause the lessons taught by the experience of 
others are ignored. 

The trick of making progress is to know when to 
ignore the past and when to learn from it. This 
applies to hotel sales promotion as well as it does 
to other kinds of problems. For this reason the 
Sales Research Library of the Hotel Sales Man- 
agement Association is such a substantially valu- 
able and worthwhile reference source for the hotel 
industry. It is the “Congressional Library” of hotel 
sales. : 

The valuable material it contains is available on 
loan through our Service of Information to all 
HSMA members at no charge except in rare cases 
requiring special service. Specific loan material 
and samples may be secured by letter of inquiry 
or phone call. Personal visits to the Sales Research 
Library have proved profitable to many .members. 


Future Program 


As finances and staff permit, the HSMA sales 
research project will be vastly improved, enlarged, 
and increasingly put to more valuable uses, A 
series of educational pamphlets on the various 
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categories can be developed and subsequently 
form the basis for a textbook on hotel sales-promo- 
tion. 

Material from these research files has been 
utilized in the several books thus far published by 
HSMA: The HSMA Sales Manual (now out of 
print); What's New in Hotel Sales; Hotel Letters 
That Sell; Convention Solicitation; and The HSMA 
Group Sales Manual. The first three of these pub- 
lications were edited and compiled by HSMA past 
president, Leonard Hicks, Jr. 


Advertising 


The HSMA Advertising Award Contest is con- 
ducted annually to give recognition to the sub- 
stantial improvement shown in the standards of 
hotel advertising. From the several hundred en- 
tries submitted each year, valuable data on trends 
in hotel advertising become apparent. All entries 
are exhibited during the HSMA convention each 
November, after which the material becomes a 
valuable addition to the sales research files. 


Surveys 


HSMA undertakes periodic surveys to provide 
its members with current information regarding 
sales practices and trends, and to augment the 
material in the sales research files. Surveys taken 
during the past several years include ones relating 
to: 

. Small Hotel Operations 
Medium-size Hotel Operations 
. Large Hotel Operations 

. Resort Hotel Operations 

. Sales Budgeting 

. Sales Practices 

. Convention Attendance 

. Role of Travel Agencies 

. Convention Friction-Points 

. Tax-Exempt Competition 


Another survey just concluded was taken by the 
HSMA Sales Research Committee, composed of 
the Territorial Directors of HSMA, to determine 
the major sales problems in each particular area 
and how they are being met. 


Conclusion 


HSMA believes that the educational and idea- 
stimulating benefits of its sales research efforts are 
of material value to the hotel industry and intends 
to advance this work as rapidly as funds permit. ® 


Food Research The Federal Government engages in 


in the 


wide scale research to upgrade farm 


produce and improve food processing. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


by Dr. John R. Matchett* 


A major share of the government’s research on 
food is conducted by scientists of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The primary goal of USDA research is to help 
farmers meet the needs and wishes of this nation 
for food. The studies are a part of and closely tied 
to the broad on-going program of agricultural re- 
search carried on jointly by USDA and the state 
agricultural experiment stations. 


Food Research 


The work of immediate interest to the food ser- 
vice industry is conducted by scientists in the In- 
stitute of Home Economics and in Utilization Re- 
search and Development Divisions of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, and in the research 
divisions of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

The results help the food service industry make 
direct improvements in operations. They also ben- 
efit the industry indirectly in a number of ways. 
Among recent changes that bear the imprint of 
USDA research are: 


e A growing interest in menus offering combina- 
tions of food that nutrition research shows are 
needed for health. 


Improved methods of selection, storage, and 
preparation of food to meet high standards of 
sanitation and wholesomeness and to assure high 
quality nutritive content and flavor. 


e Increased use of convenience foods such as whole- 
egg powders, cake mixes, potato flakes and 
granules, and other foods that can be stored and 
shipped in small space, retain the original flavor 
and vitamin content, require no refrigeration, and 
which can be held for long periods without loss 
in quality. 

* Director of Product and Process Evaluation Staff, Utili- 
zation Research and Development, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25. DG. 
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Continuing Studies 


All of these things are products of continuing 
studies in which scientists are adding to knowl- 
edge of : (a) basic human needs for foods; (b) 
characteristics of food that meet those needs; and 
(c) the maintenance of food values through pro- 
cessing, shipping, storage, distribution and use. 

One objective is to learn the nutritive values 
and relative economy of perhaps a thousand food 
items and how they are affected by geographic 
source, production methods, processing, storage, 
marketing, and home and restaurant preparation. 
This includes work on all of the constituents of 
food that affect nutrition. 


Institute of Home Economics 


Scientists of the Institute of Home Economics 
conduct food studies directed toward six broad 
objectives. Their goal is to determine: (1) human 
needs for foods and nutrients; (2) the nutritional 
contributions various foods make; (3) ways food 
can be handled and prepared to retain their nu- 
tritive and other qualities; (4) levels of food con- 
sumption; (5) nutritional adequacy of diets; and 
(6) the state of nutrition in this country. Findings 
from these studies have implications for the food 
service industry and all concerned with the distri- 
bution and use of foods. 


Utilization Research 


Utilization research and development is de- 
signed to modify foods to make them serve man’s 
needs and wishes. It is especially concerned with 
the development of new food products, improved 
in quality and in convenience in preparation, to 
expand the market for the farmers’ products. It in- 
volves systematic investigation of the measurable 
properties of foods—their physical and chemical 
structure and composition. 


It has long been recognized that color, odor, 
flavor, texture, and the ineffable quality called 
freshness affect consumer acceptance and price. 
Utilization research has made progress in isolating 
and describing the components that contribute to 
these qualities and in learning how to enhance and 
preserve them. 


Processing 


Closely related to this research is that concerned 
with the stability of constituents during proces- 
sing. Still another objective is to improve efficiency 
in modern processing plants. 

Scientists doing utilization research and develop- 
ment seek other improvements in food processing 
techniques. These may mean reduced costs for 
processing foods. They often result in techniques 
to maintain quality. In some instances they mean 
completely new processed products such as the po- 
tato flakes and granules now widely used. 


Four Divisions 


Utilization research and development is done in 
four ARS divisions. 


The Eastern Division laboratory at Wyndmoor, 
Pa., is the principal location for work in livestock 
and dairy products, Eastern fruits and vegetables, 
and honey and maple products. A meat laboratory 
at Beltsville, Md. and a dairy products laboratory 
in Washington, D.C., are parts of the Eastern 
Division. 


The Northern Division laboratory at Peoria, IIl., 
is headquarters for utilization research and devel- 
opment work on three major commodities—corn, 
wheat, and soybeans—and for new crops that hold 
potential interest as food. 


The Southern Division laboratory at New Or- 
leans, La., undertakes studies relating to- citrus 
fruits, sweet potatoes, peanuts, sugarcane, cotton- 
seed, rice, and other food crops of the south. The 
Division also has work in progress at four smaller 
laboratories—Winter Haven, Fla., and Weslaco, 
Texas (fruit and vegetable products ); Houma, La. 
(sugarcane products); and Raleigh, N.C. (Food 
fermentation ). 


The Western Division laboratory, Albany, 
Calif., centers its utilization studies on wheat, rice, 
sugarbeets, forage crops, fruits and vegetables of 
the region, and poultry and eggs. The Division has 
fruit and vegetable chemical research in progress 
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at laboratories in Pasadena, Calif., and Prosser, 
Wash., and fruit and vegetable products research 
at Puyallup, Wash. 


Commercial Uses 

Within the past several years four research 
economists from the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice have joined the ARS utilization research and 
development divisions. One is assigned to each re- 
gion to study the costs vf adopting new techniques 
under development to commercial use and to ex- 
plore the potential markets for new products. 

The economists at the utilization research labor- 
atories are on the staff of the AMS Market Devel- 
opment Research Division, one of four divisions 
concerned with marketing research. 


Market Quality Research, another division, has 
scientists stationed in 21 cities and 16 states across 
the country to develop objective methods and 
techniques for measuring and identifying product 
quality and other methods to maintain, improve, 
and protect quality in agricultural products in 
marketing channels. 


The Transportation and Facilities Research Di- 
vision is concerned with still another approach to 
improved methods and reduced costs—improve- 
ments in the physical handling of farm and food 
products throughout the marketing channel 
through the development of efficient market facili- 
ties and improved containers, equipment, work 
methods, and plant layout. 


Marketing Research. Continuing changes in 
marketing are under study in the Marketing Eco- 
nomics Research Division. For instance, a question 
now being investigated concerns the growing 
trend of direct marketing. More and more farm 
produce is being sold on specification directly to 
supermarkets. 

Economists are studying the effects on whole- 
sale terminal markets, the farmers who sell 
through them and restaurants and others the 
markets supply, and on the pricing policy of mar- 
keting firms, returns to farmers, and cost to con- 
sumers. 

Other studies include measurement and analysis 
of marketing margins and costs, analysis of the 
effect of changes in marketing structure and prac- 
tices of marketing firms on the marketing systems 
and informational, statistical, and other services 
needed for the efficient management of marketing 
firms. 


Coordinated Studies 


Research on human nutrition, utilization, and 
marketing are coordinated at many points. 

Scientists in the Institute of Home Economics 
conducted the research on food management and 
quantity cookery that resulted in a food buying 
guide and a card file of recipes for the School 
Lunch Program, which is also serviced in market- 
ing research. 


Dehydrofrozen Foods. Research on dehydro- 
frozen peas is an example of how utilization and 
marketing studies are dovetailed as a new technol- 
ogy is perfected for commerical use. 

Scientists at the Western Utilization Research 
and Development Division have developed tech- 
niques for dehydrofreezing fruits and vegetables. 
The process reduces the bulk and weight of the 
product to about half of that or ordinary frozen 
foods. 

Dehydrofrozen foods retain the original texture, 
flavor, and vitamin content of the fresh produce. 
They have an exceptionally fast rate of water ab- 
sorption. Individual portions can be removed from 
the container without thawing the entire pack and 
the reduced moisture content prevents the prod- 
ucts from dripping when thawed. 

The National Restaurant Association was among 
the cooperators with USDA in study of restaurant 
acceptance of dehyrofrozen peas to determine 
their adaptability to restaurant use. 

The study, conducted in Milwaukee, Wis., 
tested the product in one hundred restaurants, The 
majority of the operators reported that the peas 
surpassed other forms of peas in freshness, flavor, 
and good appearance after a considerable time on 
the steam table. They considered the saving in 


freezer storage space—made possible by dehydro- 
frozen peas—to be important. They indicated a 
willingness to pay a premium of 3 cents a pound 
on a reconstituted basis for dehydrofrozen peas. 

The work with dehydrofrozen peas is character- 
istic of food research in USDA. The goal is food 
that serves man’s needs and wishes. The route to 
that objective leads through many different labora- 
tories and involves scientists of diverse specialties. 
The chart for the course is based on findings across 
a broad spectrum of research—from pioneering 
studies of the nature of biological cells to surveys 
that define the potential market for the new prod- 
ucts. 


Summary Report 


A more detailed account of USDA research on 
food and nutrition and how it is related to other 
government food programs can be found in the 
eighth edition of Food and Nutrition Services 
(ARS 62-9). Released in May 1960, this 45-page 
multilithed bulletin was compiled by the Nutri- 
tion Programs Service of the Institute of Home 
Economics. 

This bulletin describes briefly food and nutri- 
tion services in the following departments—Agri- 
culture, Defense, Interior, Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. It also summarizes food and 
nutrition services of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, Veterans 
Administration, The American National Red 
Cross, National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, and Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

Copies of the publication can be obtained from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Selected USDA Publications on Food and Nutrition 


Single copies of most of the publications listed below may be obtained free. 
Please check the footnotes for exact information. 


Agricultural Bulletins 


AB 32° Tomatoes . . . facts for consumer education. 1951. 10c 

AB 36 Food values in common portions. 1951. 5ct 

AB 54° Peaches . . . facts for consumer education. 1951. 10c 

AB 92 Inspection stamp as a guide to wholesome meat. 1952. 15ct 
AB 109° Pork . . . facts for consumer education. 1954. 15c 


* No free copies. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


t Single copies free. Price given applies to bulk orders, for which a 25 per cent dis- 
count is made on orders of 100 or more. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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AB 125 Milk and its products . . . facts for consumer education. 1954. 
25ct 

AB 164 Cooking quality and flavor of eggs as related to candled quality, 
storage conditions, and other factors. 1956. 30ct 

AB 169 Defense guides for commercial food facilities. 1957. 10ct 

AB 178 Potatoes . . . facts for consumer education. 1957. 20ct 


Agricultural Handbooks 

AH 8* Composition of foods—raw, processed, prepared. 1950. 55c 

AH 29 Folic acid content of Foods. 1951. 45ct 

AH 74 Energy value of foods . . . basis and derivation. 1955. 55ct 

AH 97 Pantothenic acid in foods. 1956. 20ct 

AH 98 Chemistry and technology of citrus, citrus products, and by- 
products. 1965. (Free from the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. ) 

AH 102° Food yields summarized by different stages of preparation. 


1956. 50c 

Home and Garden Bulletins 

Gls Food for fitness: A daily food guide. 1958. 15ct 

G i7 Food guide for older folks. 10ct 

G 21 Fruit and vegetable buying guide for consumers. 1955. 20ct 

G 50 Cooking with dried egg. 1965. 15ct 

G 87 Getting enough milk. 1957. l5ct 

G 58 Shopper’s guide to U.S. grades for food. 1958. 10ct 

GS 1 Nutrition . . . up-to-date, up to you. 1955. 15ct 

Home Economics Research Reports 

HERR 3__ Essentials of an adequate diet . . . facts for nutrition programs. 
1957. 15ct 


HERR 4 Amino acid content of foods. 1957. 45ct 

HERR 5° Recipes for quantity service. 1958. $2.50 

HERR 7° Fatty caids in food fats. 1959. 5c 

HERR 8 Quality of Apples for Household Use. 40ct 

HERR 9 __ Palatability, Vitamin Content and Yield of Cooked Beef. 1959. 
50ct 

AB 36 Food values in common portion. 1951. 5ct 

AB 178 Potatoes . . . facts for consumer education, 1957, 30ct 

AH 74 Energy value of foods . . . basis and derivation. 1955. 55ct 

AH 97 Panothenic acid in foods. 1956. 20ct 

G 58 Shopper's guide to U.S. grades for food. 1959. 10ct 


L 264 Know your butter grades. 1956. 5ct 

L 268 Eat a good breakfast to start a good day. 1959. 5ct 

L 310 U.S. grades for beef. 1957. 15ct 

L 326 Dry beans, peas, lentils . . . modern cookery. 1957. 15ct 

L 428 Trichinosis: How it affects you, how it affects your hogs, what 
you can do about it. 1957. 5ct 

L 442 How to buy eggs by USDA grades and weight classes. 1958. 
5ct 


Marketing Bulletin 
MB 1 How to buy poultry by USDA grades. 1959. 5ct 


* No free copies. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


+ Single copies free. Price given applies to bulk orders, for which a 25 per cent dis- 
count is made on orders of 100 or more. For sale by the Smperintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Marketing Research Reports 


MRR 198 Restaurant acceptance of dehydrofrozen peas. 1957. 20ct 

MRR 262 Participation of schools and pupils in school lunch programs in 
elementary and secondary schools of the United States. 
1958. 25ct 

MRR 284 Milk consumption in the Nation’s schools. 1958. 20ct 

MRR 325 Employee food services in manufacturing plants—manage- 
ment, appraisals, nature and extent, vending machines. 
1959. 50ct 

MRR 326 Buying practices and food use of employee food services in 
manufacturing plants. 1959. (Free from the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. ) 

MRR 333° Milk consumption in nonprofit summer camps. 1959. 15c 


Program Aids 


PA 19 National School Lunch Program. 1959. (Free from the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture.) 

PA 70 Know the eggs you buy. 11-% by 17-4 inches. Colored. 
(Poster.) 1952. 10ct 

PA 170 Know the poultry you buy. 11-4 by 16-% inches. Colored. 
(Poster.) 1952. 5cf 

PA 270° Food buying guide for type A school lunches, 1955, 25c 

PA 271* Recipes . . . type A school lunches. 1958. $2.75 

PA 373* Guide for warehousing USDA-donated foods. 1959. 25c 


Technical Bulletins 


T 944* Estimation of the composition of lamb carcasses and cuts. 
1947. 10c 

T 1054° Palatability and nutritive value of home-canned chicken: Pre- 
pared by different methods for processing. 1952. 45c 

T 1077* _ Relationship of cooking methods, grades, and frozen storage 
to quality of cooked mature leghorn hens. 1954. 15c 

T 1106* Cooking quality and compositional factors of potatoes of differ- 
ent varieties from several commerical locations. 1955, 35c 

T 1114 Effect of picking maturity and ripening temperature on the 
quality of canned and frozen Eastern-grown peaches, 1955. 
15ct 

T i336 Standardized diet for metabolic studies: Its development and 
application. 1955. 30ct 

7 Yer" Boneless beef: Raw, cooked, and served . . . results of analyses 
for moisture, protein, fat, and ash. 1955, 15c 

T 1142* French-frying quality of potatoes. 1956. 20c 


Miscellaneous 

Title* Know the eggs you buy. 30 by 45 inches. Colored. (Poster. ) 
1956. 30c 

Title* Know the poultry you buy. 30 by 45 inches, Colored. (Pos- 
ter.) 1952. 10c 

Title* Food. Yearbook 1959. $2.25 

Title Refrigerated storage for school lunch programs. 1951. (Free 


from the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


* No free copies. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


t Single copies free. Price given applies to bulk orders, for which a 25 per cent dis- 
count is made on orders of 100 or more. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Selected Publications on Frozen Food Research 


Western Utilization Research and Development Division 
Agricultural Research Service 
United States Department of Agriculture 
800 Buchanan Street, Albany 10, California 


(Single copies free on request to above address.) 


ARS-74— 4 A Progress Report on Freezing, Storage, and Defrosting of Bread 
(July 1955) 

ARS-74-13 Research for Better Quality in Frozen Foods (Aug. 1959) 
ARS-74-14 Taking Product Temperatures in Frozen Food Cases (Sept. 1959) 


ARS-74- 9 Protect Frozen Foods from Temperature Damage (Sept. 1959) 


Reprints from publications reporting staff research: 

The Bakers Digest: 

Principles of the Defrosting of Frozen Bakery Products (August 1958) 
Food Technology: 


Effect of Illumination on Color of Frozen Peas Packaged in a Transparent Film. 
(1959 ) 


Time-Temperature Tolerance of Frozen Foods: 
II. Retail Packages of Frozen Peaches (1957) 
V. Texture Stability of Thickened Precooked Frozen Foods as Influ- 
enced by Composition and Storage Conditions (1957) 
VI. Retail Packages of Frozen Strawberries (1957) 
VII. Frozen Concentrated Orange Juice (1957) 


IX. Effect of Time and Temperature on Color Distribution in Retail 
Packs of Frozen Raspberries (1957) 


X. Retail Packs of Frozen Red Raspberries (1957) 
XI. Retail Packs of Frozen Red Sour Pitted Cherries (1957) 
XII. Turkey Dinners and Turkey Pies (1957) 


XVI. Quality Retention of Frozen Green Snap Beans in Retail Packages 
(1958 ) 


XVII. Frozen Fried Chicken (1958) 
XIX. Ready-to-Cook Cut-up Chicken 


Effect of Temperature and Relative Humidity on the Defrosting of Commercial 
Bread (1956) 
Studies on the Freezing and Defrosting of Cakes (1958) 


Make white sauce by creaming the butter and flour together (called 
roux ) and add this roux to scalded milk. Stir constantly over moderately low 
heat until the mixture thickens. This method saves time, is safer, and gives a 
thicker product using less roux. 


Only partially thaw frozen fish before cooking it. Flavorful juices leak out 
when the fish is completely thawed. 


There are two kinds of paprika — Hungarian which is hot and Spanish 
which is mild. 
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Feeding the 


Armed Forces 


Virgil O. Wodicka, Ph.D.* 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute for the Armed Forces 
1819 West Pershing Road 

Chicago 9, Illinois 


American armed service personnel, at home or abroad, have traditionally been the 
world’s best fed. Quantity feeding far from supply bases poses problems that are 
solved by many of the nation’s foremost scientists. Some of this research results in 


improved civilian feeding.—Editor 


In Base and Garrison 


The Armed Forces when engaged in training 
and housekeeping activities present no unique 
problems in foods or feeding; their operations are 
similar to those of quantity feeding in civilian life. 
They, too, are under pressure to save labor and, 
accordingly, are shifting rapidly to the use of con- 
venience foods. 

The use of canned foods has long been firmly 
established, and the use of frozen foods has grown 
along with that of the civilian economy. Use of 
frozen boneless wholesale cuts of meat in overseas 
locations grew large during World War II, and 
this is now shifting to retail cuts. As the supply of 
suitable product increases, meat-cutting is dwin- 
dling in the Armed Forces. 


Specifications 


One aspect of this normal feeding operation is 
unusual. By law, supply contracts must be awarded 
to the lowest bidder who can meet the purchase 
specification with his merchandise (assuming that 
he meets other terms of the contract such as de- 
livery, etc.). In other words, the purchaser retains 
no arbitrary power of selection. The entire load of 
defining the food quality, therefore, falls on the 
specification. 


* Dr. Wodicka received his B.S. in Chemical Engineering 
and M.S. in Physical Chemistry from Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis, Mo.), and his Ph.D. in Food Science 
and Technology from Rutgers University. He has been 
Manager, Cereal Research Laboratory, Ralston Purina 
Co., and Head, Nutrition Research Department, Eastern 
Division General Laboratory, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
in addition to varied assignments with the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces, both 
in uniform and out. 


Traditionally, government specifications of food 
have tended to resemble recipes. In recent years, 
however, the Department of Defense has shown 
active concern for the duplication of effort entailed 
when a producer of supplies exercises effective 
quality control, and then the government performs 
intensive inspection of the resulting product. In- 
creasingly, the responsibility for quality is being 
placed on the supplier, with only verification in 
spection by the government. This system can be 
efficient and effective, but it makes almost manda- 
tory the specification of the supply item in terms 
of performance rather than production procedure. 

For foods, where quality has so long been a mat- 
ter of subjective judgment, the preparation of 
suitably definitive specification requirements pre- 
sents a major challenge. To the extent that this 
challenge is successfully met, the resulting stand- 
ards of quality should find general usefulness for 
quantity purchasers. 


The Army in the Field 


The raison détre of the Army is to operate away 
from comfortable barracks and shiny kitchens, It 
is hoped that if the need for this kind of operation 
should arise, it will be far from the farms and fac- 
tories of our country. 

In the widely-dispersed, fast-moving warfare 
that results from new weapons and tactics, it is 
likely that refrigeration will be an insupportable 
luxury. It may be necessary, therefore, to maintain 
an expeditionary force for an extended period on 
non-perishable foods without loss of operational 
effectiveness. An idea of the problems involved 
may be obtained by trying to plan a steady diet in 
which all meats come from a can. 
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Even this exercise does not show the problem in 
its full dimensions. Meat processors do not carry 
large inventories of canned meat, because of the 
high unit cost if for no other reason. Canned 
meats in commercial channels, therefore, are not 
likely to be deteriorated by excessive times or tem- 
peratures of storage. 

In Army use, storage is unavoidably longer be- 
cause of the longer supply lines and because sup- 
ply uncertainties require higher reserves. The 
storage is also in more extreme climates, usually 
with no possibility of protection from the elements 
by fixed structures. 


Three Basic Rations 


Operational feeding is now primarily based on 
three rations: 

1. The B Ration, which is a cycle of menus for 

fifteen days for which components are supplied 


in bulk and preparation is accomplished in field 
kitchens. 


2. The Small Detachment Ration, which is a cycle 
of menus for five days unitized so that a shipping 
container supplies all the foods for five men for 
one day and meals are prepared by the consum- 
ing group, using camping-type equipment. 

3. The Individual Combat Meal, which has twelve 
different meal menus, with each shipping case 
presenting an assortment of issue units, each 
supplying one meal for one man. 

In all instances, the main components of the 
meals are canned except for staples such as cereals, 
sugar, salt, etc. 

Nutrition tests. In view of the fact that menus 
are pre-determined, the total control thereby exer- 
cised by the Army carries with it total responsi- 
bility for the suitability of the meals. The nutritive 
value must meet standards established by the 
Surgeon General which closely resemble the rec- 
ommended dietary allowances set forth by the 
National Research Council. What is more, these 
standards must be met not when the foods leave 
the processing plant but when they are served. 

In planning the rations, therefore, extensive 
tests are made of the nutritive value of all com- 
ponents, including the evaluation of storage losses. 
Chemical and microbiological determinations for 
specific nutrients are checked by animal feeding 
tests, including tests on the complete rations. 
When it is apparent that the rations cannot meet 
nutritional requirements naturally, the necessary 
nutrients (mostly vitamins) are added to com- 
ponents where tests show that they will be rela- 
tively stable on storage and where they do not 
adversely affect acceptability. 


Storage tests. Storage stability tests also include, 
of course, the evaluation of the subjective attrib- 
utes of the foods, both by consumer-type panels to 
assess acceptability quantitatively, and by tech- 
nological panels to try to characterize storage 
changes with a view to preventing or reducing 
them. As a rule of thumb, every component of an 
operational ration must be reasonably acceptable 
after storage for six months at 100° F. 

This testing schedule provides a temperature 
which is actually achieved in many hot climates 
and which is to that extent realistic. Jungle-type 
climates tend generally to run somewhat cooler 
but do not vary much from day to night or from 
season to season. Hot deserts may get hotter in the 
daytime, but they cool off at night, and they get 
quite cold in winter. Six months at a steady tem- 
perature of 100° F., therefore, represents roughly 
a year in even a severe climate and even longer 
under temperate conditions. 

For testing convenience, it would be desirable 
to accelerate even farther by using shorter times 
at higher temperatures. Experience has shown, 
however, that deterioration reactions do not have 
parallel rate curves and that results of such tests 
tend to distort the findings which would be ob- 
tained by longer times at lower temperatures, by 
far the more common actual storage situation. 

Reserve Stocks. It should be obvious that mili- 
tary preparedness requires the maintenance of 
strategic reserve stocks of operational rations. In 
view of the fact that these deteriorate in storage, 
it is necessary to rotate these stocks periodically 
by issuing the food for consumption in garrison 
and procuring new stocks for reserves. It should 
not be surprising that this is not a popular practice 
among the consuming population. It is every- 
body’s interest, therefore, to have storage life as 
long as possible to minimize the cost and the 
morale burden of stock rotation. 

Refrigerated Storage. Extensive studies of the 
storage life of ration components under various 
conditions have shown that it is profitable to store 
reserve stocks under refrigeration and thereby to 
lengthen their shelf life, even though they have 
the innate storage stability discussed earlier. 

In other words, even maximization of stability 
does not imply immunity from the laws of chemi- 
cal thermodynamics. Actual experience with ration 
storage is showing that warehouse temperatures 
just above freezing permit holding reserve stocks 
for at least seven years before rotation becomes 
necessary. 


Future Army Rations 


In view of the limited acceptability of canned 
foods, especially meats, after long and unfavorable 
storage, several lines of investigation have been 
vigorously pursued to escape this limitation. 


Novel Canning Methods. One of them is to try 
novel methods of canning. An example is to pack 
foods in flexible pouches rather than rigid cans for 
heat sterilization. The shorter heat path permits 
shorter heating times for the same sterility value, 
with resulting improved quality. Such a package 
also has advantages for individual portions in 
individual meals because it stows better and 
causes fewer bruises when fallen on. 

Another example is the use of high-temperature, 
short-time sterilization with aseptic filling and 
closing of the container. This can be done with 
either rigid or flexible containers. 


Dehydration. A second line of approach is to 
try dehydration instead of canning for preser- 
vation. The last ten years have brought great 
progress in the technology of dehydration of all 
foods, and many of them are now superior in qual- 
ity to their canned counterparts. 

In the case of meats, this requires that the de- 
hydration be accomplished from the frozen state 
(freeze-drying or lyophilization). The resulting 
product retains its exact shape and size but is 
reduced in weight to the extent of its moisture 
content and is satisfactorily stable in storage when 
properly packaged. (Packaging requires rigid ex- 
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clusion of moisture and oxygen). Both raw and 
cooked meats and vegetables can be preserved in 
this way. 

Many fruits, such as peaches and pineapple, 
which do not give especially desirable products 
on air drying give freeze-dried products of good 
quality. 


Ionizing Radiation. A third approach to preser- 
vation is the use of ionizing radiation to destroy 
microorganisms. This can be used on wholesale 
cuts of meat such as pork loins which have been 
preheated just enough to inactivate enzymes. It 
can also be applied to fully cooked meats such as 
individual portions of ham and chicken to give 
cold meats for sandwiches for individual meals. 
This is an alternative approach to the heat sterili- 
zation in flexible packages mentioned earlier. 
Comparative storage tests on these two types of 
meats are now in progress. 


Three New Rations 


These processing studies are being applied to 
the development of three new rations designed for 
the same general feeding situations mentioned 
earlier but offering several advantages. 


Uncooked Meal 


Following the same order as before, we come 
first to the Unitized Uncooked Meal. Like the 
present B Ration, this ration is designed for use 
with field kitchens and trained cooks to feed or- 
ganized messes of approximately company size or 


THE UNITIZED UNCOOKED MEAL 

Packed in easy-to-handle cartons, each con- 
taining a well-balanced meal for 25 men, army 
cooks in field kitchens can quickly prepare hot 
food for any number of men. Dehydrated foods 
are used to the maximum to save storage. 
When properly prepared, these foods closely 
resemble fresh products. Shown on the tray, 
grilled pork chops, diced sweet potatoes, green 
beans, apples, bread, and crackers; in the plas- 
tic bowl, lima bean soup; in the cup, coffee or 
orange juice. 


larger. It is designated “unitized” to indicate that 
instead of being bulk-supplied, like the B Ration, 
it is assembled to supply all the food for 25 men 
for one meal in one shipping case. This saves a 
great deal of handling and record-keeping in sup- 
ply channels and assures supply of the ration in 
the proper meal balance. 


Instant Bread Mix. The only components not in 
these units are a family of bakery mixes supplied 
in bulk to small, highly mobile field bakeries to 
supply freshly baked bread and cakes, Key new 
development here is an instant bread mix, chemi- 
cally leavened, which needs only mixture with 
water to form a bread dough. When used with a 
continuous mixer and a continuous oven, both 
now under development, it will turn out individual 
portions of bread with a total process time from 
dry mix to baked bun or pup loaf of about fifteen 
minutes, 


Field Kitchens. The Unitized Uncooked Meal is 
called uncooked, not because no items in it are 
pre-cooked but because it is designed for the use 
of cooks in field kitchens. Current plans are for the 
maximum use of dehydrated foods in the new 
menus. Particularly noteworthy are the dehy- 
drated raw meats which give the capability of 
serving freshly grilled steaks and pork chops 
wherever tactical conditions permit setting up 
kitchens. 


Irradiated Meats. As further progress is made in 
radiation preservation, it is expected that irradi- 
ated items, particularly meats, would be used in 
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this ration wherever their use gives the best prod- 
uct. Before irradiated items can be seriously con- 
sidered, however, the long-term feeding tests still 
in progress must be concluded without evidence 
of harm from the long-term consumption of a 
large proportion of the diet in irradiated form. A 
very comprehensive test program is well along 
under the direction of the Army Surgeon General. 


Off Flavors. More serious as an obstacle is the 
development of off flavor in many foods when 
sterilizing doses of radiation are applied. The 
flavor change may not be more extensive than that 
resulting from canning, but it is different in char- 
acter and relatively foreign to normal foods. An 
intensive research program is under way to solve 
this problem and some similar problems with color 
and texture. 


Quick-Serve Meal 


The second new ration is the Quick-Serve Meal, 
being developed to replace the Small Detachment 
Ration. Most of the foods in it will be cooked and 
then dehydrated. Preparation will consist of add- 
ing hot or cold water, as appropriate to the foods, 
and waiting not more than twenty minutes for the 
water to soak in. 

The ration container itself serves as the water 
boiler, and the foods are reconstituted in the 
packages in which they are supplied. They are 
then served, using expendable plastic utensils, into 
paper trays coated with a greaseproof, waterproof 
synthetic latex, and eaten with expendable plastic 
spoons and knives, 


THE “QUICK-SERVE” MEAL 


Troops away from field kitchens add hot or 
cold water, as appropriate to the food, to the 
ration container. Within 20 minutes the water 
has soaked in and the precooked, dehydrated 
meal is ready to eat. Shown on the tray, sliced 
beef loaf with tomato sauce, macaroni and 
cheese, apple sauce, bread, and pound cake. 
Above it, coffee and cocoa in the cups and 
toilet tissue, gum, and cigarettes with dry 
matches from the foil container. Containers are 
disposable items. 


It is apparent that here is no clean-up problem 
of either dishes or utensils. Eliminating this need 
for water permits the use of dehydrated foods in- 
stead of canned with no increase in water require- 
ment. A series of 21 different meals is now being 
assembled for what is hoped to be its final field 
test about a year from now. 


Ready-to-Eat Meal 


The third new ration is the Individual Ready- 
to-eat Meal. The major change from the present 
Individual Combat Meal lies in the use of flexible 
packages to replace cans. In the case of both bread 
and meat, this involves the development of new 
technology. In the case of meat, it may also be ad- 
vantageous to use radiation sterilization. 


The Navy Problems 


The problems of Navy feeding are generally 
quite different from those of the Army. There is 
little need for unitized meals for eating out of the 
package or do-it-yourself cookery. On the Navy 
vessels, the kitchens go with the men. On large 
ships, feeding problems are not dramatically dif- 
ferent from those of shore stations. On smaller 
craft, however, galley facilities begin to get a bit 
sketchy, and storage space, particularly freezer 
storage, more limited. 


Storage Problems 


With nuclear power, the cruising range of sub- 
marines is no longer limited by fuel supply; it 
could be limited by food supply. In the abnormal 
living conditions of undersea operation, food is a 
large factor in daily living patterns. The best pos- 
sible food supply is sought as a means of keeping 
up morale. On the other hand, storage space is at 
a premium, as in the small ships. 


Convenience Foods 


The weight-saving features of dehydrated foods 
have little or no value for the Navy, but to the extent 
that they reduce storage space, reduce preparation 
labor, eliminate preparation wastes, and still give 
good acceptability, they have an important place 
in Navy feeding. In view of the fact that the 
attributes important to the Navy would also be 
possessed by successful irradiated foods, these may 
also be expected to have a place. 

Meanwhile, there is still a place for frozen foods 
such as prefabricated meats, which pack densely, 
save labor, and give good quality. Dehydrofrozen 
foods, which are frozen after removal of much of 
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the water, behave much like ordinary frozen foods 
but are reduced in weight and volume by the dry- 
ing. Several vegetables processed this way show 
promise, most notably peas. 


The Air Force Problems 


The Air Force maintains a far-flung set of oper- 
ating bases at which feeding problems are much 
like those of the Army. Addition of the third di- 
mension, however, gives the Air Force some prob- 
lems of its own. 


Precooked Frozen Meals 


Starting with the simpler ones, there are prob- 
lems of the feeding of passengers and crews of 
transport planes. One of the major developments 
in this area is the use of precooked frozen meals. 
These were first used during World War II for the 
feeding of crews in B-29 bombers and are still 
used to some extent in multi-place combat planes. 
Because of their use for crew feeding, avoidance 
of any risk of food poisoning is mandatory. 


Need for Sanitary Control. For this reason, pur- 
chase specifications place limitations on bacterial 
count in the finished product such that close sani- 
tary control of the packing operation is required. 
There is some indication that the civilian industry 
will find it advantageous to adopt the same or 
similar standards in the public and long-run priv- 
ate interest. Use of dehydrated meals in place of 
frozen would offer important advantages, but de- 
velopment of these is in an early stage. 


Paste Foods 


Many combat aircraft require their crews to 
wear pressure suits and helmets supplying 100% 
oxygen for high-altitude operation. With air-to-air 
refueling from high-altitude tankers, these planes 
can remain aloft for many hours, and the crews 
require food and water to maintain their per- 
formance. These must be consumed, however, 
without removal of the pressure helmet. 

In order to make this possible, an assortment of 
paste foods in collapsible aluminum tubes has 
been developed. The novel feature here is that 
these foods are sterilized in the tubes after sealing. 
A special valve on the helmet permits insertion of 
a plastic tube through a small hole; the foods must 
be of paste consistency to pass through this plastic 
tube. They are propelled into the mouth by 
squeezing the collapsible aluminum tube to which 
the plastic transfer tube is fitted. 
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There has been some dissatisfaction among the 
airmen with having to consume essentially baby 
food during their high-altitude missions. An at- 
tempt is in progress to develop an assortment of 
food rods which can be propelled through a valve 
fitting by a screw-feed device and give them some- 
thing to chew. 


Applications to Civilian Feeding 


In this varied pattern of developments in mili- 
tary foods and feeding, some of the features are 
of unique military importance; others, though 
brought out through military studies, have civilian 
values as well. 

Frozen boneless meats are an example of an 
item developed for military use but now having 
wide civilian use. Going back into history, so are 
canned foods.* The process now about to find its 
place in public feeding is dehydration. Dehy- 
drated potatoes and onions have already won con- 
siderable general acceptance which is likely to 
grow with further acquaintance, assuming main- 
tenance or improvement of quality. 

It is likely that tomato powder will become 


* The history of canning goes back to the Napoleonic Wars 
when in 1795 the French government offered a prize of 
12,000 fr. for the discovery of a practical method of food 
preservation. It wasn’t until 1809 that Francois (Nicho- 
las) Appert, a Parisian confectioner, succeeded in pre- 
serving certain foods in especially made glass bottles 
which had been kept in boiling water for varying lengths 
of time.—Editor 


available in a few years at competitive costs, use- 
ful wherever tomato paste is now used. Peas, corn, 
green beans, and lima beans can be dried with 
good quality, but the economics are still uncertain. 
Fish and other seafoods have good potential. 
Grilled meats from dehydrated raw material do 
not appear likely commercial prospects, but those 
prepared by wet cookery may find some applica- 
tions. 

Short order service may be considerably helped 
by individual portions of prepared foods sterilized 
in flexible pouches and storable without refrigera- 
tion. Preparation for service would be with the 
boil-in-a-bag approach. An alternative possibility 
is offered by some of the dehydrated precooked 
dishes. 

A long and varied menu could be offered on the 
basis of packaged formulated foods in dry store 
which can be ready for service in twenty minutes. 
Quality on many of these items will not quite hit 
the very top gourmet level, but in establishments 
aiming below the top-quality, top-price level, they 
will serve to build and hold repeat business. 

Use of dehydrated unformulated foods would 
give recipe ingredients which do not require peel- 
ing, trimming, or cutting, which store without 
refrigeration, and which give quality better than 
their canned counterparts. 

Some of the more complicated sauces could well 
be made up in dry form, saving much kitchen 
formulation. 


DESROSIER & ROSENSTOCK 


Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture, and Biology. 


by N. W. Derosier, Professor of Food Technology, Purdue 
University and H. M. Rosenstock, Senior Radiation Scientist, 
Wm. H. Johnston Co. 


June 30, 1960 approximately 425 pages—Domestic Price $12.50 
Foreign Price $13.50 


Two outstanding leaders in research in radiation have col- 
laborated in presenting the basic principles of ionizing radia- 
tions and their present and probable future applications in the 
broad fields of biological sciences and me areas, 

Here for the first time is the complete story beginning with 
the nature of radiations, their interaction with matter, and the 
fundamentals of radiation chemistry. Special attention is given 
to the uniqueness of radiation to initiate chemical reactions, 
with a comprehensive background leading to an understanding 
of these reactions. Having laid his groundwork, the book leads 
on to what radiation does to biological compounds, to living 
single cells, to plants, animals, and men, and to their foods. 
(Included are ds methods of recovering land once contami- 
nated with radioactive elements. ) 

Then come the practical details of radiation technology set 
forth as applied to food preservation and distribution, agricul- 
ture and biology. The latest information on radiation sources 
and commercial equipment, the measurement and control of 
dosage, safety measures, and even detailed cost studies are pre- 
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sented for radiation processing. Altogether, the subjects cov- 
ered make this a complete and authoritative book in this rap- 
idly developing field of radiation technology. 

This book will be found an invaluable aid to agriculturists, 
biologists, biochemists, and food technologists whose interests 
are in food, its production and distribution; to physiologists 
and nutritionists interested in the influence radiation has on 
nutrients consumed by men and animals; to container engineers 
and polymer chemists interested in radiation effects on packag- 
ing materials; to nuclear chemists, nuclear physicists po radia- 
tion engineers interested in designing csutel sndtushia processes; 
to public health specialists, to economists, to industrialists and 
allied specialists interested in the food, pharmaceutical and al- 
lied fields. Major effort in this book is to present a enone 
of information upon which one might reach decisions to launch 
programs and explore new radiation applications. 

Contents: Introduction—The Nature of Radiation; Nuclear 
Structure and Radioactivity; Atoms and Molecules; Chemical 
Reactions Induced by Radiation; Physical Effect of Radiation; 
Radiation Sources; Measurement of Radiation Dose; Radiolysis 
of Water and Aqueous Solutions; Radiation Effects on Biologi- 
cal Compounds; Radiation Effects on Biological Polymers; The 
Living Cell; Radiation Effects on Single Cells; Radiation effects 
on Plants; Radiation Effects on Animals; The Nature of Food 
and the Role of Radiation Wholesomeness and Acceptance of 
Irradiated Foods; Radiation Effects on Packaging Materials; 
Food Irradiation Technology; Industrial Radiation Technology; 
Radiation Facilities and Process Economics; Radiological Safety. 


The Present Status 


of Food Irradiation 


Donald K. Tressler, Ph.D.* 
Donald K. Tressler Associates 
Westport, Connecticut 


Ionizing radiation may eventually be used in food processing and bring about broad 
changes in storage and shipping. A well-known authority outlines the present status of 


current research. 


In recent years many popular articles, news re- 
leases, and technical and scientific papers have 
been written about food irradiation. Much that 
has been written has caused confusion in the pub- 
lic mind. In a way, this is not surprising because 
of the highly technical nature of many of the re- 
search reports and the resultant difficulty in inter- 
preting the results so that they can be easily 
understood by those who are not familiar with 
food technology and nutrition, 

It may be worth while, therefore, to indicate 
clearly just how ionizing radiations may even- 
tually be used in food processing, and summarize 
the present status of research and development 
work in the field. 


Kinds of Radiation 

First, before considering the application of 
ionizing radiation in food processing, it may be 
well to indicate the kinds of radiation which are 
being considered for use in treating foods. During 
the past three decades several different devices 
have been invented which can produce very 
potent beta radiations. 


Beta Rays. The van de Graaf electrostatic gen- 
erator and the linear accelerator are the two beta 
ray generators commonly used in experimental 
food irradiation. Beta rays have relatively little 
penetrating power and are useful only in radiating 


* Dr. Tressler conducts a course in food preservation in 
the School of Hotel Administration at Cornell. Formerly, 
he was Scientific Director, Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute; and Head, Division of Chemistry, 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N.Y. Among other present assignments, he is 


consultant to the U.S. Government on food research for 


bomb shelters and to Pepperidge Farms Bakeries. 


thin pieces or packages of food; they cannot be 
used to sterilize thick pieces or packages such as 
bags of flour, whole pork carcasses or even hams. 
On the other hand, machines of this sort have an 
advantage in that they can be turned off when not 
in use. Further, the machines need little shielding. 


Gamma Rays. Gamma rays, produced by radio- 
active isotopes (Colbalt®, for example) and by 
fuel rods from an atomic reactor, have great pene- 
trating power and consequently can be used for 
destruction of trichinae in pork carcasses, or in 
treatment of very large packages of food. 


Limitations. Their use, however, has two defi- 
nite disadvantages: (1) because of their great 
penetrating power, either thick lead sheets or 
some other equally effective shielding must be 
used around the equipment in which the food is 
irradiated; (2) and further, the radiation from 
isotopes and fuel rods cannot be shut off but con- 
tinues day and night. 

Ordinary vegetative bacteria, yeasts, and molds 
are easily killed by radiation with either beta or 
gamma rays, but far more radiation is required 
to destroy the spores of some microorganisms. 

Enzymes are far more difficult to inactivate and 
in most cases cannot be destroyed by irradiation 
without changing the flavor, color and odor of the 
food. Although enzymes are not living organisms, 
most of the enzymatic activity of foods must be 
destroyed, or else its flavor, odor and color changes 
during storage, 

For this reason, it is necessary to heat most 
foods to 180° F. to 200° F., and then cool them 
preparatory to irradiation, This mild heat treat- 
ment inactivates the enzymes without greatly 
changing the flavor, odor and color of the food. 


Probable Applications 


The preservation of foods in their natural con- 
ditions has been a continuing goal of civilized 
man to the present time. The potential develop- 
ment and utilization of radiation sterilization offers 
a method of “cold sterilization” whereby foods 
may be preserved without marked change in their 
natural character. The possibilities appear un- 
limited and are most challenging to the food tech- 
nologist. 

There are at least six distinct areas of applica- 
tion for radiation processing of foods:' 

First, there is preservation which makes the use of 
refrigeration unnecessary. To qualify, a radiation 
sterilized product must conform to high standards of 
consumer appeal, nutritive value, wholesomeness, 
economy, and storage stability in competition with 
other preserved products, 

Second is the application of limited radiation doses 
to prolong the storage life of market commodities such 
as cut meats, fresh fish, and fresh fruits and vege- 


1 From Desrosier, N. W. 1959. Technology of Food Pres- 
ervation, Avi Publishing Co., Westport, Conn. 


tables. The satisfactory extension of storage life of 
many natural commodities without marked losses in 
quality characteristics has yet to be resolved. Radi- 
ation may enjoy a special position in this regard. 

Third, the destruction of insects in various life cycle 
stages in food products is feasible with ionizing radi- 
ations. Disinfestation of packaged foods can be accom- 
plished. 

Fourth, growth processes of plant tissues are radi- 
ation sensitive. Examples of this application are seen 
in sprout inhibition of potatoes and onions. 

Fifth, ionizing radiations have potential as a unit 
operation in the food industries; e.g., preparation of 
sterile enzyme solutions, hydrolysis of large molecules, 
tenderization of meat, improved roasting methods for 
coffee beans, and aging of wines. 

Sixth, the destruction of parasites in man’s foods, 
and the destruction of food poisoning organisms in 
foods. An important example of the destruction of 
parasites in food is the killing of trichinae in pork 
carcasses, thus eliminating danger of trichinosis from 
consumption of pork infected with this parasite. 


Procedures for the first four of these applications 
of ionizing radiations to various foods are sum- 
marized in the table. 


Summary of Food Irradiation Product and Process Specifications® 


Dose Package Storage Estimated 
Product Process (rad5) Requirements Temperature Storage Life 
Fruits Heat inactivation of en- | 2,400,000 | Vacuum sealed in dur- room temp. 2 yrs. or more 
zymes 165°F. Radiation able container (tin can) 
sterilization with odor scavenger 32°F. 5 yrs. 
Animal, Fish | Heat inactivation of en- | 4,800,000 | Vacuum sealed in dur- room temp. 2 yrs. or more 
and Vege- zymes 165°F. Radiation able container (tin can) 
table Tissues | sterilization with odor scavenger 32°F. 5 yrs. 
Sliced ‘Pasteurization’ (De- | 1,000,000 | Sealed in gas-proof con- 32°F. 60 days or 
Meat and struction of bacteria, tainer sl. more 
Fish yeast, mold, parasites 
and insects) 
Berries Pasteurization (mold de- 150,000 | Sealed in oxygen, CQ, 34°F. 21 days or 
struction) permeable film sl. more 
Flour Insect destruction 50,000 | Sealed paper or cloth room temp. 2 yrs. or more 
bags, and overwrapped 
to prevent reinfestation 40°F. 5 yrs. or more 
Potatoes Sprout Inhibition 7,500 | Stored in open contain- | 41°F. 85% R.H. | 2 yrs. or more 
ers or in porous contain- 
ers 68°F. 10 mos. or less 


* From: Desrosier and Rosenstock 1960. Radiation 
Co., Westport, Conn. 
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Present Status 


As yet food technologists have found out how to 
produce only a relatively few radiation sterilized 
foods, without notable changes in flavor, odor and 
color, which retain their quality during long stor- 
age. Many pork and poultry products and certain 
fish and shellfish have been sterilized by ionizing 
radiations with little or no change in flavor. Much 
more work needs to be done before sterilization 
by ionizing radiation can be applied to a wide 
variety of foods. 

On the other hand, mild radiation appears to 
have wide application for many purposes, includ- 
ing (1) extension of the storage life of many foods 
by killing molds, yeasts and bacteria found on 
the surface of fresh fruits, vegetables, eviscer- 
ated poultry, fish, etc.; (2) destruction of insects 
and larvae in packaged food products; (3) pre- 
vention of sprouting of potatoes; and (4) destruc- 
tion of parasites such as trichinae in pork. 


Not Yet Approved 


One high hurdle that has not yet been cleared 
is that of obtaining the approval of the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration for sale of foods treated 
by ionizing radiations. 

For the past five or six years, the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute and the Army Sur- 
geon General have been cooperating in compre- 
hensive studies to determine the wholesomeness 
of many different kinds of irradiated foods. This 
work has also included studies of the nutritive 
value of irradiated foods. 

Although it has been found that radiation sterili- 
zation destroys appreciable amounts of several of 
the vitamins, the loss of nutritive values occurring 
during radiation is no greater, if as great, than that 


which occurs during heat processing incident to 
canning. Further, no conclusive evidence has been 
found that a diet composed largely of irradiated 
foods is harmful to man or animals. 


Studies Continuing 


Because of the present lack of approval of the 
sale of irradiated foods, the Army Quartermaster 
has given up the plans for the construction of a 
large food radiation pilot plant near Stockton, 
California. However, the Quartermaster is not 
dropping any of its studies of the use of ionizing 
radiations in food processing. 

This work is continuing unabated, and that of 
the Army Surgeon General on the wholesomeness 
and nutritive values of irradiated foods is also 
going uhead without let-up. In addition, the 
Atomic Energy Commission is starting research 
and development work to determine commercial 
applications of ionizing radiations in food process- 
ing. 

As a result of all of this intensive research and 
development work, we can be confident that many 
of the problems still awaiting solution will soon be 
solved, and then the food technologist will have 
new tools to use in preparing and preserving foods 
and food products. 


Note: A comprehensive review of the use of ionizing 
radiation in food processing, agriculture and biology is 
presented in a recently published book by Dr. N. W. 
Desrosier, entitled Radiation Technology in Food, Agri- 
culture and Biology (Avi Publishing Co., Westport, Conn. 
June 1960.) A brief review of this book is presented on 
p. 27. 


a 
Erratum: Volume 1, No. 1 (May 1960) 
Page 69, coluran 3, line 8 should be corrected 
to read “between 120° F. to 42°F.” This 
error was corrected in later reruns. — Ed. 


Chateaubriand Steak 


Francois Auguste Vicomte of Chateaubriand was born on St. Malo on 
September 14, 1768, and died July 4, 1848. History remembers him most as 
a dogmatic author and statesman and as a brilliant representative of the 
reaction against the ideas of the French Revolution. When new dish was 
invented, it was named for a famous person or place. The original Chateau- 
briand steak was a superlative quality filet, double cut with a pocket— 
stuffed with chopped shallots, beef marrow, and any spice or herb of the 
chef's own choice — moistened with a meat glaze. 


It is most disagreeable that one cannot nowadays learn a thing once for 
all and have done with it. Our forefathers could keep to what they were 
taught when they were young; but we have, every five years, to make revo- 
lutions with them if we do not wish to drop altogether out of fashion. 

Goethe 
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Practical 
Food Service 


Research 


Design for “Use” not “Function” 


The obvious is often abstruse — which is aca- 
demic parlance for We can’t see the nose on our 
own face. And the fellow holding a wildcat by the 
tail knows more about holding a wildcat by the 
tail than the fellow up on the fence watching him 
—which is plain talk for Why don’t the results of 
applied research lead to modification of existing 
material objects to the extent that fewer ergs and 
therbligs are required to accomplish a given goal? 

Pure research is directed toward widening man’s 
knowledge. Applied research is directed toward 
adapting this new knowledge to man’s benefit. 
Thus, myriad new—and presumably better— 
gadgets are being introduced into the kitchen and 
service area every day. 

The fellow who works in our kitchens and who 
is the planned beneficiary of many technical ad- 
vances takes a dim view of scientific progress that 
doesn’t make his job any easier. This viewpoint 
prompts a few suggested modifications of existing 
equipment and products. These changes could 
produce plus marks on our profit and loss state- 
ments and might also win the plaudits of the 
kitchen regime. 


Thermometers 


Suppose we first consider an item that requires 
considerable skill in design and much manufactur- 
ing know-how in its production — the thermom- 
eters used in food preparation. 


*Commander Bond teaches quantity food service and sani- 
tation in the School of Hotel Administration at Cornell. 
Formerly, he was head of the Food Service Branch, Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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A food production man 
submits his list of items 
needing further improvement. 


Com. Leslie E. Bond, U.S.N., Ret.* 


Presently, there is not one durable, readable 
oven thermometer available to us. Moreover, we 
must purchase and try to keep in service a multi- 
plicity of thermometer types. A partial list would 
include a minimum of four: oven, roast meat, 
candy, and deep fat. 

Couldn't just one type of thermometer be de- 
signed and manufactured to perform all of these 
functions — just one durable, instant recorder? 
What it would look like and how it would be de- 
signed and built are problems for thermometer 
manufacturers, not for an amateur research- 
project suggester. 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt, the maker 
should sell a million the first year he has them on 
the market. 


Deep Fat Fryers 


The fat in deep fat fryers eventually produces 
acrolein through oxidative breakdown. As the pH 
shifts to the acid side, the characteristic acrid taste 
is increasingly imparted to the food fried in it. 

The addition of fresh fat, to replace that ab- 
sorbed by food previously fried, is not sufficient 
to stop this shift to the acid side. The time comes 
when the concentration of acrolein, as indicated 
on the pH index, is so heavy that the fat must be 
discarded. A simple chemical titration can deter- 
mine the exact degree of deterioration.t Though 
simple, this titration is relatively clumsy to per- 
form and is not amenable to commercial kitchen 
use. Litmus and other color-paper indicators are 
not discriminating enough for this determination. 
} Dr. L. L. Smith, “Fats, Facts, and Figures,” The Cornell 


Hotel and Restaurant Administration Quarterly, Vol 1, 
No. 1 (May 1960), page 63. 


Isn't it possible to develop and manufacture a 
simple, stick-like device that would record the 
fat’s condition on a dial or other indicator? This 
device could perhaps be similar in appearance to 
a thermometer. The device should record the 
suitability of the fat at cooking temperatures and 
should return to zero when removed from the fat. 

Again, a million should be sold when they first 
hit the market. 


Table China 


The plastic industry is trying to convince us that 
ceramic ware is doomed in our industry. Price and 
resistance to breakage, with consequent low- 
replacement cost, are cited as advantages of the 
plastic ware. Without debating the desirability of 
plastic versus ceramic ware, it should be noted 
that high-class establishments still use ceramic. 

Ceramic ware is expensive. When the glaze is 
worn, ceramic ware is unsightly and unsanitary 
and must be replaced at high cost. We replate 
silverware. Why don’t we reglaze our three-dollar 
dinner plates? 

Isn't it possible to develop a simple reglazing 
process and a machine to perform this process? 
Perhaps if the machines were expensive to pur- 
chase and operate, a small business could be de- 
veloped in concentrated population centers to 
which worn ceramic ware could be sent for refin- 
ishing as we now do for our silver plate. 

Pans 

Have you ever seen a cook remove a loaded 
roast pan from a hot oven by grasping the handles 
on the pan? Of course not. He picks it up by the 
lip edges with the protection of two dry towels. 
Even the pot washer handles the pan by the edges, 
not by the handles. 

Why do we insist on retaining these vestigial 
adornments on our nesting roast pans? They serve 
no useful purpose and constitute a hard-to-clean 
sanitary hazard. 

A means should also be found to seal fully the 
rolled lip edge on our bun pans. We insist on com- 
plete sealing or complete opening of rolled edges 
on tables, sinks, and other major food handling 
equipment to promote sanitation, But we continue 
to accept this unsanitary design in the pans in 
which food is directly stored and prepared. 


Improved Metals 


The material of which pots, pans, and other 
food handling receptacles are manufactured needs 
research. Clad ware is not the answer. 


An alloy is urgently needed that retains the 
conductivity of aluminum and the scratch and 
pitting resistance of corrosion-resistant steel. None 
of us who have used the new corrosion-resistant 
steel, steam-jacketed kettles would ever willingly 
return to aluminum ones. The steel ones do not 
have better cooking qualities but they can be kept 
sanitary more economically than can the alumi- 
num ones, whose soft metal is easily pitted and 
scratched. 


Electric Kettles 


The electric industry has at long last presented 
us with an electric griddle that contains sufficient 
recovery capacity to place it in direct competition 
with griddles heated with other fuels. For years 
this seemed to be an impossibility, which led many 
of us reluctantly to abandon electrics for compet- 
ing fuels because of this slow recovery rate. The 
electric trunnion kettle apparently faces the same 
handicap as the previous models of the electric 
griddle. 

Is the electric industry going to design sufficient 
capacity into their kettle to enable it to compete 
with steam-jacketed kettles? Or have the lessons of 
the electric griddle not sunk home? Will we have 
a disgruntled group of electric trunnion kettle 
users for another ten years? 

And why can’t we have electric trunnion kettles 
manufactured of corrosion-resistant steel instead 
of aluminum? Steam-jacketed kettles have been 
available in steel for years. 

Frozen Baked Goods 


Some supermarkets will cook a frozen pie and 
hand the customer a hot pie as she passes the 
pastry counter. 

Why don't we have a distribution system for 
high-quality, frozen, assorted pastry products 
available to restaurant operators? One manufac- 
turer in the East will ship frozen, puff-pastry prod- 
ucts to all eastern points. Why not have a central 
distribution center in major cities, similar to that 
of the meat packing plants, to handle high-quality 
frozen pies, cakes, and other baked goods as we 
require them? 

Meats 


The tender cuts of beef (tenderloin, rib, short 
loin) all contain the muscle fiber bundles running 
in one direction. A couple of the tougher ones 
(chuck tender and round eye) have this same 
characteristic. In both instances, customer accept- 
ance is best when we cut across the grain (muscle 
fiber bundles) in serving the product. 


Chuck is one of the best-flavored meat cuts for 
pot roast and other braised dishes; but it is waste- 
ful to carve. Wouldn't it be possible to fabricate a 
carcass so that all cuts could be arranged with the 
muscle-fiber bundles on one axis? Smaller pieces 
might be arranged in a roll. 

This method would permit the best merchandis- 
ing for moderate-priced cuts and perhaps furnish 
an outlet for meat items in money-making form 
that now hit the stew and hamburger circuit. 
Portion Control 

In today’s highly competitive food-service in- 
dustry, all of us are portion-control conscious, We 
must be if we intend to stay in business. One major 
tool is the portion scale. 

Carving the roast in view of the customer, as he 
places his order, is desirable merchandising. With 
this presentation, we achieve better product qual- 
ity, better eye appeal, and, in some instances, even 
better yield. Yet, even with expert carving, it is 
difficult to maintain portion control. And we are 
reluctant to risk customer offense by overtly 
weighing each portion as it is carved and served. 

Wouldn't it be possible to design a scale that 
could be set flush with the serving counter or 
serving cart? The indicating dial should be so 
located that the customer would not be aware that 
the chef was weighing each sliver of meat placed 
on the tared plate. The scale should be easily re- 
movable for sanitary clean up. 

Prepared Frozen Foods 

There appears to be an opportunity for an alert 
fabricator to jump the field in the prepared, frozen 
food line (chicken pie, stew, minute steaks, and 
similar products). Wouldn’t it be desirable for 
each unit of a frozen item to have listed on it the 
exact components in the package? 

Couldn't the eight-ounce beef pie, for example, 
have a slip packaged with it telling exactly the 
grade and cut of beef used, how many ounces of 
raw beef were used, and the weight of each of 
the other major components in the package? This 
system could furnish specifications for a high- 
quality product. 

Summary 

Some of these suggestions may not be immedi- 
ately practicable. And food service operators of 
long experience could mention dozens of other 
items needing practical research. But if we holler 
long and loud enough, our suppliers will give us 
exactly what we think we want. This article might 
be considered a first low growl. 


Caesar Salad Has a “Past” 


According to the International Society of Epi- 
cures in Paris, Caesar Salad is the greatest original 
dish to come out of the United States in fifty years. 

The originator, Caesar Cardini, is a pleasant, 
dignified man who owns an Italian food store on 
Beverly Boulevard in Beverly Hills, California, 
where he packages salad dressing, pear vinegar, 
and garlic-flavored olive oil. He says, “It’s a won- 
der my salad survived at all. What some chefs 
have done to it. They add anchovies, tomatoes, 
minced ham — even asparagus. I hear some chefs 
don't even coddle the eggs. Imagine!” 

Mr. Cardini’s original Caesar Salad was dictated 
by circumstances, The incident happened on a 
July Fourth Weekend thirty-five years ago when 
he had a restaurant in Tijuana. Late that evening 
business was brisk, the cupboard was bare, and the 
suppliers were closed. Going out into the kitchen, 
Mr. Cardini found a few heads of romaine lettuce, 
some eggs, and stale bread. But true genius knows 
no limitations. Mr. Cardini rubbed a salad bowl 
with garlic and broke the romaine lettuce into 
small bits in the bowl. He coddled the eggs. The 
stale bread was cubed, soaked in olive oil, and 
browned in the oven. 

Since the salad had to serve as a one-dish meal, 
Mr. Cardini dramatized its service. He instructed 
his waiter to mix the salad on the serving cart in 
view of the guests. The waiter mixed the coddled 
eggs with the lettuce, pear vinegar, and green 
olive oil. Then he tossed grated cheese and the 
toasted croutons with the salad mixture. It was a 
great success, 


Caesar Salad I (The Original) 


Ingredients 2 Portions 
garlic *1 clove 
romaine 1 bunch 
olive oil 4 cup, about 
bread, cut in ¥%” cubes 2 slices 
eggs, coddled 1 
pear vinegar 4% to % cup 


Romanello cheese, grated 4 cup 


Directions: 
1. Rub the bow! with a cut clove of garlic. 
2. Break (not cut) up the romaine lettuce. 
3. Cut bread cubes and soak in olive oil, Brown in 
oven, 
4, Coddle the egg. 
5. Mix egg and romaine with vinegar and a little 
olive oil. 
6. Add grated cheese and toasted croutons. 
* Depends on size of clove. 


(Continued on page 38) 


Research Projects Total $34 Million 


at Cornell 


University 


Research in many fields includes 


® hotel automation 


® restaurant automation 


lighting glare 


* 
® food facilities engineering © nutrition 
* 


® housing for the retired 


The volume of sponsored research at Cornell Uni- 
versity amounted to $33,900,000 during 1959-1960, ac- 
cording to Dr. Theodore P. Wright, Vice President for 
Research. The fields of endeavor range through the de- 
partmental alphabet from Aeronautics to Zoology. 

Most frojects under way are located on the Ithaca 
campus, at the Cornell Medical College in New York City, 
at the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory in Buffalo, or at 
the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Geneva. Projects are also being conducted at various 
other locations in New York State, in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, and in eleven foreign countries. 

Only that research which is of especial interest to 
administrators in mass housing and feeding is mentioned 
here. As completed reports become available, more de- 
tailed accounts will be published in this magazine. 


—EDITOR 


Hotel “Automation” 


Automation applied in various clerical areas in 
the hotel industry may soon be a boon to both 
hotel guests and to the industry if a study now be- 
ing conducted by Cornell’s School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration proves to be as friutful as anticipated. 
The Statler Foundation has made an initial grant 
of $70,000 to conduct the research now under way 
and will provide additional backing as the project 
goes into later stages. 

One specific problem the research will explore 
involves whether use of modern electronic equip- 
ment in a hotel “front office” can speed up reg- 
istration of guests. In some hotels guests are an- 
noyed by having to stand in long lines while wait- 
ing to be “roomed” under the ancient card-rack 
ticket system. Use of electronic equipment and 
punch cards, the study may show, will alleviate 
this condition. 
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food products 


textile products 


In another area, the research may determine 
whether electronic equipment can help make a 
hotel’s advertising more effective. Running guest 
histories, translated to punch cards, through a ma- 
chine will tell management, in minutes, from what 
areas of the country the hotel ‘is drawing most 
patronage. Concentrating advertising in these 
areas obviously would be to the hotel’s advantage. 

The principal reason why greater use of elec- 
tronic equipment by hotels has not been more com- 
mon in the past is that the cost of the equipment 
is prohibitive in many cases. But backers of the 
Cornell research point out that this equipment is 
readily available in most parts of the country for 
use on a part-time basis and that charges for its 
use on such a basis are not prohibitive. 

Harold B. Callis, managing director of the 
Statler Foundation, said that the aim of the first 
phase of the study “is to find out what ‘hardware’ 
—what communications and computations elec- 
tronic equipment—can be adapted for use in the 
hotel business to improve service to guests and to 
aid the industry.” 

“When Cornell advises that its research suggests 
certain developments utilizing electronic equip- 
ment,” Mr. Callis said, “then the second phase of 
the program would be to test out thoroughly the 
recommendations; and finally, the program should 
include measures to disseminate throughout the 
industry the practical information the research has 
developed.” 

Dean H. B. Meek of the School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration announced that Charles I. Sayles, 
professor of Hotel Engineering at Cornell, has 


been appointed chief of the research program. He 
will be assisted by Charles E. Cladel, C.P.A., pro- 
fessor of Hotel Accounting, and the University’s 
electronic research staff. The firm of Fair, Isaac & 
Company has been retained by the University as 
industrial consultants. To provide practical advice 
and assistance, a Board of Advisers comprised of 
leaders in the industry and others experienced in 
hotel accounting and in use of electronic equip- 
ment is to be announced later. 

The initial phase of the research is expected to 
require nine months. 


Food Service “Automation” 


The School of Hotel Administration at Cornell 
has initiated a combined training and research 
program in conjunction with The Vendo Company 
of Kansas City, Missouri. The program is designed 
to explore and outline the role of automation in 
various segments of the food service industry and 
to carry out the research necessary to implement 
the program. 

Dr. Gerald W. Lattin will direct the program. 
Professors O. E. Bangs, Matthew Bernatsky, Leslie 
E. Bond, J. William Conner, Myrtle Ericson, Eben 
Reynolds, and J. J. Wanderstock will be actively 
engaged in both the teaching and research phases 
of the program. 


Food Facilities Engineering 


The Food Facilities Engineering curriculum in 
the School of Hotel Administration is based upon 
the development of programs, layout and design, 
and specifications for actual projects. These pro- 
jects are obtained through industry consultants 


Professor O. Ernest Bangs directs 
a planning session in one of 
his Food Facilities Engineering 
courses. Students work out details 
for actual projects from the food 
production and control point of 
view. 


and the program itself is underwritten to the ex- 
tent of about $100,000 by the Food Service Equip- 
ment Industry and the National Association of 
Food Equipment Manufacturers. 

Among the projects recently under way have 
been the preliminary programing and layout of 
equipment for a 200-bed hospital; working plans 
and specifications for an in-plant feeding facility 
for 3,000 people; and the design and layout for a 
restaurant kitchen where more than 1,000 meals 
are served daily. Under the direction of Professor 
O. Ernest Bangs, formerly with Shephens-Bangs 
Associates, Inc. in Detroit, students start with the 
first stages of development programing and con- 
tinue through logical sequence into the more ad- 
vanced and detailed work. 

Emphasis in the Cornell program is upon the 
functional approach to food production—receiving, 
storing, preparation, cooking, serving—to expedite 
traffic flow, provide control, and take into consid- 
eration the use of convenience foods, Previously, 
food facility consultants have learned their busi- 
ness from the equipment approach, 

In the Summer Short Courses, persons actively 
engaged in food production as well as key person- 
nel from manufacturers and dealers enroll in the 
program. In 1960 all three Short Courses are filled 
to capacity with seventeen students enrolled in 
each course. 

Two workshops on Food Facilities Engineering 
will be held at Cornell during the fall of 1960. The 
Commercial Kitchen Planning Seminar meets Oc- 
tober 31 to November 4, 1960. The International 
Society of Food Service Consultants convenes 
November 10 to 12, 1960. 


New $4,000,000 Food Research Building at Cornell’s New York State A 
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gricultural Experiment Station 
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A unique feature is the two-story pilot plant (shown at the right) which simulates practical conditions of the food 
processing industry. Special units — such as those for filtering, clarifying, drum drying, flash freezing, essence re- 
covery, dehydration, centrifuging, spray drying — are being installed. A three-story steam ejector provides a high 


vacuum for special operations. 


A powerful radiation source, consisting of cobalt-60 with 4,000 curies of initial activity, is located elsewhere in 
the building. This installation makes possible research on the use of radiation as a means of food preservation. 


Food Research 


Geneva Experiment Station. Investigation is be- 
ing pursued in pilot plant studies on food process- 
ing through control and utilization of microorgan- 
isms; effects of processing on the nutritive value 
and safety of food products; formulation and pack- 
aging of new processed food products for market 
surveys; development of “built-in” service in 
ready-to-serve foods and of processing methods 
adaptable to mechanical harvesting of fruits and 
vegetables; biochemical studies on the constitu- 
ents of food and the changes that occur during 
processing and storage; effects of ionizing irradia- 
tions on foods and other agricultural materials; the 
fate of pesticides, growth regulators, and herbi- 
cides applied to fruits and vegetables and to the 
soil in which they are grown; the regulatory an- 
alysis of feeds, fertilizers and pesticides; and other 
projects. 

The work of the 84 professional members of the 
staff is closely coordinated with the work in similar 
fields under way in other units of Cornell to avoid 
duplication of effort and to assure a well-rounded 
research program. 


Animal Husbandry. The development of ultra- 
sonics as a method for the accurate measurement 
of muscle and fat development in meat producing 
livestock is currently under way in the College of 
Agriculture. The method is based on detecting the 
depth of fat and lean at selected locations on the 
animal, An ultrasonic wave pattern is recorded 
photographically. Application of this method will 
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enable livestock producers to select animals which 
most nearly satisfy consumer demands. 


Food and Nutrition. Studies in progress and re- 
cently completed in the Department of Food and 
Nutrition, New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell, include: 

1 A comparison of the effect of electronic and con- 
ventional cooking on the quality of the product 
and cooking time. Dr. Faith Fenton. 

The retention of nutrients and palatability during 
the cooking and freezing of meat and vegetables. 
Dr. Faith Fenton. 

3 Factors affecting quality of cherry pie fillings. 

Dr. Alice M. Briant. 

4 The effect of freezing on lemon pie fillings. Dr. 

Phyllis Snow and Dr. Alice M. Briant. 


bo 


Institution Management. Studies in progress 
and recently completed in the Department of In- 
stitution Management, New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell, include: 

1 The effect on bacterial counts of holding, refrig- 
erating, and freezing cooked foods prepared in 
quantity. Dr. Karla Longrée and Professor Kath- 
leen Cutlar. 

[A report on research conducted by Dr. 

Longrée and others relating to Food Mixtures 
(soups, stuffings, sandwiches, and _ salads) 
and Staphylococcus was published in the 
May number (Vol. 1, No. 1) of this maga- 
zine, Ed.] 
Relationships between ingredients and processes 
used in institutional recipes and the require- 
ments for and placement of equipment in insti- 
tutional kitchens. Dr. Mary K. Bloetjes and Re- 
gina Gottlieb. 
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Poultry and Egg Products. Dr. R. C. Baker, pro- 
fessor of Poultry Husbandry and Dr. L. B. Darrah, 
professor of Marketing in the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell, have developed a 
number of new poultry products that are being 
market-tested. A few of them are: 


¢ French Toast: A frozen product that offers 
both convenience and variety for egg con- 
sumption. This is prepared for table use 
merely by putting it in the toaster. Each slice 
contains half an egg, making it nutritious 


food. 


Young Roaster: These birds weigh about 
% pounds and are extremely tender and 
tasty. Young roasters are obtained from the 
heavier birds of broiler flocks. 


Chicken Loaf: A sandwich meat made from 
Leghorn fowl, this loaf will compete with 
other meat-loaf products on the market. 


Chicken Bologna: Another use for Leghorn 
fowl is chicken bologna. This could cut has 
a definite smoked flavor which appeals to 
most people. 


Chicken Frank: A new member of the hot 
dog family, the chicken frank is a low-fat 
high-protein food adapted to the modern 


way of life. 


Vegetable Crops. Professors in this department 
of the New York State College of Agriculture, 
among many other research projects, are working 
on The effects of methods of post-harvest handling 
of vegetables, especially prepackaging, chemical 
treatments, and storage, in relation to quality and 
consumer acceptance. 


EFFECT OF ATOMIC RADIATION ON 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


The mechanisms by which energy originating 
from atomic transformations bring about changes in 
plants and animals are still largely unknown. Some 
are thought to be of potential benefit by increasing 
the keeping quality of food stuffs. Increase in the 
market life of several perishable fresh fruits and 
vegetables has been demonstrated. 


The equipment illustrated is being .used for the 
measurement of respiratory activity of irradiated, 
apple tissues. Shown adjusting the instrument is Dr. 
L. M. Massey, Jr, who is conducting these investi- 
gations This project is part of a study supported by 
New York State, a grant from the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces, 
and a grant from the National Institutes of Health. 


Housing for Retired Persons 


Census estimates indicate that by 1970 there 
will be approximately 20 million persons past 65 
years of age in the United States. The housing 
needs of this growing segment of the nation’s 
population is receiving special study by a team of 
architects, economists, psychologists and _sociol- 
ogists working at Cornell. This research is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Ford Foundation, with 
some financial assistance coming from Federal 
funds given through the New York State College 
of Home Economics. 

Director for the project is Dr. Glenn H. Beyer, 
director, Housing Research Center and professor 
of Housing and Design, New York State College 
of Home Economics and College of Architecture 
at Cornell University. 

The study was undertaken because of the pau- 
city of basic research available on housing for the 
elderly. Apartment and institutional housing have 
been built largely on a trial-and-error basis. This 
has not been too satisfactory either to the builders 
and sponsors or to the elderly tenants. 

Information has been obtained through the fol- 
lowing approaches: 

e A summary was prepared and a comprehensive 
annotated bibliography*® was compiled of all 
material previously available on the subject. 

eA field survey, utilizing a verbal questionnaire, 
was made of a carefully selected sample of 5,200 
individuals, representing a universe of 670,000 


* Single copies may be obtained free from the limited 
supply available by writing to the Housing Rescarch 
Center, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


persons over 65 years of age living in four sec- 
tions of the United States: Upstate New York, 
Cook County, Illinois; St. Louis, Missouri, metro- 
politan area; and Los Angeles County, California. 
The sample included persons living alone; living 
with friends or relatives; living in families 
(couples as well as the two-and three-genera- 
tion family); and those living in all other kinds 
of arrangements excepting institutions. 


© Case studies were made of 50 families with elderly 
persons, chosen to represent special problems on 
which more information was desired. Answers were 
sought to these problems: 


1. Living with the two- or three-generation family. 

2. Leisure time: the nature of it and the person’s 
attitude toward leisure. What should housing 
situation provide? 

3. Neighborhood and planning considerations re- 
lated to housing: do they want to live downtown 
or in the suburbs? What are the real reasons be- 
hind their choice of housing accommodations? 

4. Economic aspects: what are the expenditure pat- 
terns of the elderly? How much money can they 
afford to spend for housing? How do they prefer 
to spend their money — for housing? travel? help- 
ing their children and grandchildren? 


The basic research for this study has been com- 
pleted and a final report should be available in 
book form late in 1961. 


Lighting Glare 


Hotels, schools, museums, office buildings, and 
homes are frequently plagued by lighting glare. 
In some instances these problems may be solved 


by installing curtains, louvers, or low light trans- 
mission glass, But the most effective solution may 
prove to be to light up the environment around 
the source of brightness, or to modify the size of 
the glare source. This research is sponsored by 
the Illuminating Engineering Research Institute 
and is being carried on in the School of Electrical 
Engineering at Cornell. 


Nutrition 


Research in the Graduate School of Nutrition 
and other divisions at Cornell University are re- 
ported in the article Nutrition Institute Convenes 
on pages 39-41. 


Textiles 


Among the studies in progress or completed by 
the Department of Textiles and Clothing in the 
New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell are: 


1. Laboratory performance of fabrics of fiber blends 
or mixtures subject to three cleaning or laundering 
processes, and to laundering or cleaning alter- 
nated with abrasion. Dr. Evelyn E, Stout. 

. Changes in physical properties of selected 
blankets as related to various cleaning methods 
and consumer reactions to new blankets in use. 
Ann Fahnestock and Dr, Evelyn E. Stout, 


3. Serviceability and cleaning properties of selected 
upholstery fabrics subjected to use in public 
areas. Dr. Evelyn E. Stout. 

4. Serviceability and care of selected materials con- 


taining nylon, dacron, and acrylic fibers. Professor 
Vivian White. 
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Continued from page 33 


Caesar Salad II 


Ingredients 5 Large Portions 

garlic *1 clove 

salad oil 4% cup 

bread, #” cubes 2 cups 

romaine and iceberg 1 large head 
lettuce each (3 qts.) 

parmesan cheese, grated % cup 

blue cheese, crumbled % cup 

salad oil % cup 

Worcestershire sauce 1 tablespoon 

salt % teaspoon 

black pepper, freshly % teaspoon 
ground = 

egg, coddled 1 5 

lemons 2, about % cup juice 


julienne strips of ham, 
cheese or anchovies 


may be added 


* Depends on size of clove. 
°° When making smaller 
amounts, omit the egg. 


Directions: 
Put garlic in salad oil and let stand overnight, or 
crush a clove and put in oil. 
Toast bread cubes in small pan at 300° F. for about 
20 minutes or until golden. 
Wash and store greens in crisper until ready to use. 
When ready to use greens, tear into generous bite- 
size pieces in a salad bowl. 
Sprinkle the cheese on top. 
Then drizzle on the oil which has been well com- 
bined with the Worcestershire, salt and pepper. Toss 
gently until every leaf glistens. 
Put coddled egg onto the greens; add the lemon juice, 
and with a fork, toss again and again until all specks 
of egg disappear. 
Pour the rest of the oil (% cup, garlic removed) over 
the bread cubes and sprinkle on top of tossed salad. 
Serve immediately. 


—Professor Myrtle Ericson 
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Nutrition Institute Convenes at Cornell 


Scientists report latest facts about edible fats, radioactivity in food, 


harmones in meat, soil deficiencies, food marketing 


Food service operators are showing an increasing in- 
terest in the problems of human nutrition. This summary 
was prepared from selected speeches given before the Nu- 
trition Institute held at Cornell University on July 7-8, 
1960. This Institute was sponsored by the Craleste 
School of Nutrition at Cornell in cooperation with the 
New York State Nutrition Council. Dr. R. H. Barnes, dean 
of the Graduate School of Nutrition, was chairman. 


— EDITOR 


An over-abundant food supply coupled with the 
lowest food prices relative to income anywhere on 
earth has led some Americans to over-indulge in 
poorly balanced diets, according to authorities 
speaking before the Nutrition Institute recently 
held at Cornell University. 

The nation’s major nutrition problems were 
identified as over-consumption and crash dieting 
programs, especially those based on food fads and 
carried on without adequate medical supervision. 
The well-balanced diet that includes only enough 
calories to support the body at about 15 pounds 
less than so-called “average”weight won approval 
of speakers at the Institute. 


Need for Caution 


Dr. Charles Glen King,* executive director of 
The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., stressed the need 
for scientific workers to exercise care in relations 
with the public. “Making the public afraid to eat 
foods they need to accomplish an economic, at- 
tractive, balanced diet — including a regular in- 
take of meat, milk, poultry, fish, bread, potatoes, 
other vegetables and fruit—is neither fair nor good 
judgment,” he said. 


Edible Fats 


Public micsonceptions about edible fats were 
singled out by Dr. King as an example of the need 
for responsible public information. A few years 


* Dr. King isolated Vitamin C in 1932 while he was a 
professor of chemistry at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Presently, he is also professor of chemistry at Columbia 
University. 


ago, he remarked, there was considerable specu- 
lation concerning the relation of the consumption 
of hydrogenated fats to cholesterol and diseases 
associated with atherosclerosis. The public gar- 
nered the impression, he pointed out, that all 
edible fats are dengerous. 

“New findings in fat research indicate,” Dr. 
King continued, “that somewhere in the range of 
30 percent of total calories as fat is a nutritional, 
economic, and psychological advantage to a per- 
son in normal health. A 10 percent range above or 
below this value should also be relatively safe.” 


“More” Can Be Harmful 


Another public misconception, according to Dr. 
King, is that if some of a nutrient is beneficial, 
more of it will be even more beneficial. More can 
be harmful. For example, certain mineral nu- 
trients, once viewed as harmful in the diet, have 
actually been found to promote the body’s utili- 
zation of carbohydrates and fats when consumed 
in minute quantities. But an excess in the diet of 
these same minerals is suspected of being cancer 
inducing. Even milk, when consumed to excess, 
can have harmful effects when substituted for 
other essential foods. 


Emotional Legislation 


Statements based on inconclusive research and 
articles by excitement-hunting writers have de- 
veloped a trend to pass food laws on an emotional 
basis. “Tolerances and limitations on food com- 
position are clearly in the public interest,” Dr. 
King said, “when based on good evidence, sound 
reason, and scientifically qualified judgment. To 
legislate in absolute terms, however, such as zero 
content of chemical ingredients in food supplies is 
absurd,” he commented, “when the stated condi- 
tion is dependent upon the sensitivity and ac- 
curacy of analysis and the factor in question is 
subject to very great changes with the appearance 
of each new [technical] journal.” 


Radioactivity in Food 

Recent public concern over radioactivity in 
food led Dr. C. L. Comar of the Laboratory of 
Radiation Biology at Cornell University to pro- 
pound and answer five general questions on this 
problem: 


Question 1: Will the world-wide distribution 
of radioactivity from weapon tests produce harm 
in the human population? 

It is known that weapons-testing does dis- 
seminate radioactive materials, especially stronti- 
um 90, iodine 131, cesium 137, and carbon 14. 
These substances are found in our food and 
bodies; the amounts have beer measured. It can 
be shown that the added radiation exposure from 
these materials (created by the past tests) will 
be much less than that from the normal environ- 
ment, 

There is not sufficient scientific evidence to say 
whether or not specific harm will be caused; any 
harm will almost certainly be indistinguishable 
in kind and numbers from that due to natural 
levels. Many thousands of individuals in certain 
areas (@.g., on monazite sands in India and in 
high radium areas in Brazil) are exposed to nat- 
ural levels greatly in excess of those due to fall- 
out; population studies are being made to see if 
any effects are detectable, but so far none have 
been found. Practically all scientists agree that 
the question is eseentially a moral one. 


Question 2: If there are no more tests, what 
will happen to the levels of radioactivity in the 
food chain? 

As nearly as one can predict, the levels will 
gradually fall although there may be local or 
seasonal upturns. The peak was probably reached 
in the spring and summer of 1959 as a result of 
testing in October 1958. 


Question 3: Should dietary habits or food tech- 
nology practices be changed to reduce any poten- 
tial harm? 

At present it is strongly recommended that no 
changes in accepted practices be made. The 
chance of harm to the individual from unwise 
manipulation of diets will far outweigh the chance 
of harm from present levels of radioactivity. For 
example, it would be unwise to use large amounts 
of mineral calcium (uncontaminated with stron- 
tium 90) as a replacement for milk calcium. 


Question 4: Why has there been emphasis on 
milk as a carrier of strontium 90? 

Milk is a convenient foodstuff to sample be- 
cause it is produced regularly and can be bulked 
so as to get samples representative of small or 
large farm areas. Up to the present, milk (because 
it contributes large amounts of calcium) has been 
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the most important single source of strontium 90 
in the diet of Western peoples. 

It must be remembered that reduction of milk 
intake does not necessarily mean reduction of ex- 
posure to strontium 90. This is because other 
foods will contain the same or even greater 
strontium 90-to-calcium rations than does milk; 
and, since we must get our calcium from some- 
where, the chances are that reducing milk intake 
will increase the exposure to strontium 90. 

As time goes on, milk will have the lowest 
strontium 90-to-calcium ratio of all natural 
sources of calcium. In assessment of dietary con- 
tamination, it is important to remember that the 
total dietary intake must be taken into account. 
It has been unfortunate that undeserved emphasis 
has been placed on milk as a carrier of strontium ° 
90. 


Question 5: What is the chance of harm from 
the peaceful use of atomic energy? 

There is little question but that atomic energy 
will be widely used in the future for stationary 
power plants, mobile power (submarines, ships, 
rockets ) and for a variety of medical, industrial, 
and agricultural purposes. 

When operations are carried out properly—as 
the public will insist that they must be—then the 
chances for contamination of the environment 
are slight indeed. Some estimates have been made 
which indicate that atomic energy operations by 
1980 (assuming full application) will contami- 
nate the environment far less than has weapons- 
testing up until today. There is general agree- 
ment that the benefits of atomic energy in peace- 
time will far outweigh any possible harm to the 
human population. 


Hormones in Meat 


Another matter of public concern has been 
articles relating to possible harmful side effects 
of hormone residues in meat. Dr. William Hansel, 
Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry in the 
New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell, 
led this discussion. 

“Many different classes of compounds,” Dr. 
Hansel said, “are added to rations of farm animals 
under specific conditions to improve the efficiency 
with which they produce meat or milk. These in- 
clude hormones similar to or identical with those 
already present in the animal and human body. 
Among them are: anti-hormones which prevent 
the action of some naturally occurring hormone; 
bacteriostatic substances which promote growth 
by regulating the populations of bacteria within 
the animal; and tranquilizers which depress the 
central nervous system and are thought to reduce 
the losses normally incurred in moving live ani- 
mals from farm to market.” 


Stilbestrol, a synthetic female sex hormone, is 
widely used because it is inexpensive and effective 
in helping beef cattle and lambs convert feed into 
meat. Stilbestrol-fed animals have less fat and pro- 
portionately more lean meat, making them desir- 
able market animals. 

“Assay methods to detect estrogenic residues in 
the meat of stilbestrol-fed animals have in some 
instances found trace amounts of the hormones,” 
Dr. Hansel said. “These levels, however, are no 
greater than the levels of estrogenic substances 
found at times in plants and in the flesh of preg- 
nant animals. One would need to consume at least 
two entire lamb carcasses containing the highest 
level of estrogens ever found in the meat of hor- 
mone-fed lambs to obtain as much stilbestrol as is 
usually recommended for a low oral therapeutic 
dose.” 


Soil and Nutrition 


Diseases caused by nutritionally inferior food 
are practically unknown in the United States be- 
cause of the variety of foods Americans eat, grown 
on many types of soil and widely distributed to 
retail markets, according to Dr. K. C. Beeson, 
director of the U.S. Nutrition Laboratory at Cor- 
nell, An isolated people, depending upon a re- 
stricted food supply grown on soil exhausted of 
its mineral content, can develop nutritional de- 
ficiencies, he pointed out. 

That soils do vary in their ability to produce 
the kind of food people need is indicated by the 
occurrence of nutritional problems in animals and 
the need to add mineral nutrients for crop pro- 
duction on some soils. 

In addition to an adequate energy supply, man 
needs in his diet such minerals as iodine, iron, and 
calcium as well as vitamins and proteins, Dr. 
Beeson said, Soii affects the mineral content of 
food grown on it. Vitamin concentration and pro- 
tein in plants are chiefly dependent upon climate. 
A balanced fertilizer is needed to assure mineral 
nutrition in crops grown repeatedly on the same 
soil, Nitrogen can increase plant yield but it can 
also affect the calcium content of plants. Soil 
scientists are directing their attention to determin- 
ing a balanced fertilizer program for various soil 
conditions. 


Food Marketing 


Quality and uniformity in food products as well 
as price influence purchasers in their patronage of 
retail stores, according to Dr. Herrell F. DeGraff, 
Professor of Food Economics in the Graduate 
School of Nutrition at Cornell. 


“In merchandising food, store-versus-store com- 
petition is a more influential factor than the sup- 
pliers, reputation. Food stores strive to offer quality 
that is satisfactory to their customers (often not 
the highest) and to offer it at competitive prices. 
Stores thus dictate food specifications to suppliers,” 
Dr. DeGraff reported. 


Commenting upon the increased use of con- 
venience (prepared) foods by the housewife, Dr. 
DeGraff noted that the extra services required to 
process these foods actually cost the consumer lit- 
tle if any more than the basic ingredients. He at- 
tributed this fact to three developments: 


e The saving in waste and increased efficiency with 
which a unit of processed food can move through 
trade compared to bulk items; for example, sweet 
potatoes in bags versus cans and oranges in crates 
versus frozen orange juice. 


e Processed food can be raised when and where 
it is most economically advantageous to do so 
with the end result that seasonal and optimum 
growing conditions are working with the product 
rather than against it. 


The packaging of basic ingredients has become 
expensive. For example, consumer purchase of 
flour by the barrel is practically non-existent. Most 
purchasers buy 2 to 5 pound packages and these 
smaller containers add to the cost of basic in- 
gredients. 


Need to Read 


“Convenience foods appeal to the housewife,” 
Dr. DeGraff observed, “because they are easy to 
handle, to store, and to prepare and they are not 
restricted by season or geography. Housewives 
should learn to read labels on prepared foods. 
Once the housewife knew all of the ingredients go- 
into the preparation of a dish. Now she seldom 
reads the instructions for thawing, heating, or the 
addition of liquids, This is unfortunate.” 


When a recipe calls for both shortening and molasses, syrup, or honey, 
measure the shortening first. Then use the same cup to measure the sticky 
liquid, which then will not stick to the cup. When measuring dry and liquid 
ingredients, measure the dry ingredients first. 


Continued from Page 2. 
Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc. 
I am particularly anxious that three of our key editors 
have an individual copy for their perusal. 
DON NICHOLS 
Chairman of the Board 
Southern Hotel Journal 


As one who depends upon the hotel indusiry for his 
income, I salute the latest serious effort to strengthen that 
industry by bringing it new enlightenment. 


JIM 
Editor 


PEARSON 


Pope’s Cafeterias, Inc. (St. Louis) 


The first issue of your new quarterly publication is ter- 
rific. I read it from cover to cover and found valuable 
information on every page. Just one thing bothers me—can 
such high standards be maintained? 

If you can never bring out another issue like the first 
one, any of the articles in the first issue would be worth 
the annual subscription price. Enclosed is our check for 
$24.50 for seven subscriptions. 

H,. io POPE 
President 


Realty Hotels, Inc. (New York City) 


It was truly inspiring reading. [Seven subscriptions 
were enclosed for managers and stewards of Realty 
Hotels. | 

HARRY M. ANHOLT 


President 


Hotel Muehlebach (Kansas City, Mo.) 


Our congratulations to you and your staff on an out- 
standing job. Attached you will find a subscription list of 
names and addresses of 15 employees whom we should 
like to receive copies. 

PHILIP PISTILLI 


Vice President 


Hilton Hotels International 


I have written to all managers of Hilton International 
Hotels recommending that they subscribe to this maga- 
zine. 

CHARLES A. BELL 
Director, Food and 
Beverage Operations 


John R. Thompson Co. (Chicago) 


Congratulations to the people who are responsible for 
publishing the Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Administration 
Quarterly. I have read the May issue from cover to cover 
and feel that our industry will welcome and profit from 
the scholarly approach to our problems as proposed by the 
new Quarterly. 

JEROME R. SEBASTIAN 
Vice President 


American Airlines 


One of the most interesting, informative, and best writ- 
ten publications it has been my pleasure to read for a 
long time. 

F, R. HAVERLY 


Director—Food Service 
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United States Air Force (Olmsted Air Force Base, Pa.) 


Everyone in the office has read the Quarterly with a 
great deal of interest. Your are certainly to be commended 
on its excellence. 

ROGER M. MERWIN 
Acting Chief 
Food Service Division 


The Vendo Company (Kansas City, Mo.) 


I and several of my associates have read the Quarterly 
thoroughly and all agree that it is an excellent magazine. 
We feel that it does fill a definite void in other industry 
publications. 

H. E. SANDERS 
Manager, Food Research & Services 


U. S. Naval Hospital (Anapolis, Maryland) 


Magnifique! My sincere congratulations to all hands for 
a “Four-O Job” —which is Navy jargon meaning “top 
drawer.” 
Lt. R. R. NEWTON, MCS, USN 
Food Service Officer 


McCormick & Co. (Baltimore) 


It is an outstanding piece of work and you are to be 
congratulated for the make-up and message. 


EDWARD J. VINNICOMBE, JR. 
Vice President 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Co. 


I have recently had occasion to review your new Quar- 
terly and was very much intrigued by the contents. So. 
much so that I would like to order three additional copies. 


M. V. DOLAN 
General Superintendent 
Dining & Sleeping Cars 


Alexandria Hotel (Los Angeles) 


I think your magazine is superb. I have read it over 
twice from cover to cover and plan to save each issue and 
have them bound for my own permanent collection. 


GEORGE H. KARLIN 
Managing Director 


The Drake (Chicago) 


Congratulations for the fine presentation of the first 
Quarterly. I have read the publication with great interest 
and look forward to receiving further issues. 


L. E. SCHOENBRUNN 
General Manager 


The Greenbrier (White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.) 


Congratulations on the School’s new Quarterly. . . . All 
of us plan to read it here at The Greenbrier. 


E. TRUMAN WRIGHT 
Vice President 


The Pick-Congress Hotel (Chicago) 
I read The Quarterly all through and enjoyed it very 
much. Enclosed is my check for a subscription. 
LEONARD HICKS 
Vice President & Managing Director 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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HOW TO USE THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


The bibliography that appears on the following pages has been planned 
to assist hotel, motel, club, restaurant, and mass feeding operators in finding 
sources of information. 

Books, pamphlets, and the 1959 trade periodicals relative to the industry 
are listed by title and cross-indexed by content. A person desiring the most 
recently published information on a given topic need only seek out that 
subject under its proper alphabetic caption. 

The captions used are based upon the standard Library of Congress list 
which has been adapted to fit a specialized collection of hotel and restaurant 
titles. For example, the material placed under Corporations includes, for 
the most part, hotel systems, restaurant syndicates, and food corporations. 
When reference is made to a particular hotel or restaurant, this reference is 
listed under Hotels or Restaurants. In a similar manner, the meetings and 
conventions of a particular association are listed under Associations rather 
than under Meetings. 

This index has been arranged alphabetically by specific subject to provide 
a direct lead to each topic. When a particular subject is not listed, a cross- 
reference is provided to that term in most instances. For example: 

Food Service Equipment See Kitchen utensils 


Ready reference to related subjects is provided by the see also notations 
under each caption. For example, the general subject Accounting has many 
facets. The user will find see also listings under it for such topics as Auditing, 
Cost Accounting, and the like, thus obtaining a complete list of subjects for 
such general captions. 

The general topics, such as Accounting, are further broken down by 
alphabetic subdivisions (listed in the middle of the page), such as Camps, 
Clubs, Hotels, Motels, etc. 

To enable users to write for needed information, a list of the names and 
addresses of publishers and also a list of organization (or company) names 
and addresses are provided on pages 101-103. 

The readers of The Quarterly are invited to write direct to the School for 
sources of information they cannot readily obtain through the use of this 
bibliography. The previous editions of this bibliography (covering 1951- 
1958) may be obtained for 25 cents by writing to the Dean, School of Hotel 
Administration, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


KATHERINE R. SPINNEY 


td 
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ABILITY TESTS 

Developments in psychological testing. Stephen Habbe. 
Management Record, April 1959, p. 124-126. 

Don’t run a heartbreak hotel. Southern Journal, November 
1959, p. 28-29. 

Professor gulls personnel men with phony psychological test. 
Edith Goodman. American Business, December 1959, 'p. 
6-8. 

The use and misuse of aptitude tests. R. P. Brown. Indus- 
trial Bulletin, July 1959, p. 21-23. 

What do intelligence tests really prove? John L. Cobbs. 
Saturday Evening Post, May 9, 1959, p. 24-25, 100-102. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Committee approach to safety proves itself in California. 
Avery M. Millard. Hospitals, November 16, 1959, p. 49-50. 

Cut out those ladder accidents. Alan D. Freas. Magazine of 
Standards, May 1959, p. 142-143. 

Every hotel should have its own educational program in con- 
nection with accident prevention. Pacific Coast Record, 
July 1959, p. 24. 

Fifty suggestions for a safe camp. Ed Slezak. Camping 
Magazine, April 1959, p. 21. 

Keeping the hospital safe for everyone. Hospitals, May 1, 
1959, p. 42-44, 102. 

Operation ‘upright’ stair safety program reduces slip accidents 
at Rath Packing Plant. National Provisioner, May 30, 
1959, p. 19-20. 

Safety. Helen Willems. Hospitals, April 16, 1959, p. 131- 
132. 

Safety is a ‘must’ in management. Cooking for Profit, May 
1959, p. 10. 

Safety publicity, key to a lower accident rate. Paul Lock- 
wood. Bakers Weekly, June 1, 1959, p. 37-38. 

Top-to-bottom safety operation permits self-insurance. Food 
Engineering, June 1959, p. 44-46. 


ACCOUNTANTS 


The accountant on the management team. John Truempy. 
Hotel Gazette, March 28, 1959, p. 14-15. 

Accountants and the small business investment act. John 
M. Stoy. Journal of Accountancy, July 1959, p. 28-30. 
Accountants called first line of defense. World-Review, May 

2, 1959, p. 19. 
Inflation and the certified public accountants. Louis H. 
Penney. Journal of Accountancy, July 1959, p. 23-27. 
Lawyers and accountants in Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission engagements. Louis H. Rappaport. Journal of 
Accountancy, June 1959, p. 34-40. 

Preparation for the CPA examination. Thomas W. Leland. 
Journal of Accountancy, June 1959, p. 59-63. 

The profession of accounting. John L. Carey. Hospital 
Management, August 1959, p. 22, 28. 

Professional independence. Journal of Accountancy, June 
1959, p. 28. 

Requirements for becoming a CPA. Journal of Accountancy, 
June 1959, p. 27-28. 

What the CPA can do to help small business. C. W. Cheek. 
Journal of Accountancy, June 1959, p. 28-33. 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting and financial management. Leroy A. Steinke. 
Hospitals, April 16, 1959, p. 37-39. 

Accounting for charitable, edscatiana and religious organiza- 
tions and similar endowed institutions. Chandler H. 
Foster. Transcript, July 1959, p. 1, 6-8. 

A form, a machine, a procedure combine to attain a goal 
of keeping accounting methods current. Don D. Hama- 
chek. Hospitals, May 1, 1959, p. 38-41. 

How to set up a versatile write-it-once bookkeeping system. 
J. E. McAteer. Volume Feeding Management, May 1959, 
p. 104-109. 

Punched tape accounting for smaller business. Donald A. 
Schwartz. Journal of Accountancy, May 1959, p. 37-42. 

Regular follow-up routines give the business office a head 
start in unmasking the bad debt personality. John W. 
Johnson. Hospitals, June 1, 1959, p. 35-36. 

Research in accounting. Journal of Accountancy, July 1959, 
p. 21-22. 


Tomorrow’s accounting. C. W. Bastable. Journal of Ac- 
countancy, June 1959, p. 52-58. 

Uniform collection policy. Mac D. Nord. Hospital Man- 
agement, May 1959, p. 80-83. 

See also 

Auditing 

Budgets 

Cost accounting 

Credit cards 

Depreciation 

Dishonesty 


Camps 


A uniform system of accounts for camps. Joseph H. Nolin. 
Horwath Accountant, April 1959, p. 5-6. 


Clubs 

Better management guidance follows use of the uniform 
system of accounts for clubs. Howard Foster. Club Man- 
agement, September 1959, p. 17-18. 

City club operations in 1959. The Horwath Accountant, 
August 1959, p. 2-6. 

Club operation costs exceed gains in revenue. Pacific Coast 
Record, December 1959, p. 22. 

Current trends in club operating costs. John D. Lesure. 
Club Management, March 1959, p. 56, 58, 60. 

Interpreting club financial statements. Fred Eckert. Club 
Management, March 1959, p. 48, 50, 53. 

The old order changeth yielding place to the new; uniform 
system of accounts for clubs. Address. Anthony M. 
Di Paola. Alabama Chapter of Club Managers Association, 
September 28, 1959, 10 p. 


Hospitals 

Accounting treatment depreciation for hospitals. A. E. 
Marien. Hospital Accounting, December 1959, p. 11-12. 

Automatic data processing in hospital accounting. Elmer 
C. Gould. Hospitals, August 1, 1959, p. 49-51, 121-122. 

Integrated accounting for small hospitals. Loeta Allen. 
Hospitals, June 16, 1959, p. 42-43. 

Perquisites are a cost of services and internal controls. T. 
LeRoy Martin. Hospital Management, July 1959, p. 16, 18. 

Recording costs and charging service costs. T. LeRoy 
Martin. Hospital Management, May 1959, p. 17-18. 

Uniform system of charging is accepted by ninety-four hos- 
pitals in Southern California. Modern Hospital, June 1959, 
p- 65-68. 


Hotels 
Educational opportunities and future in hotel accounting. 
Texas Hotel Review, May 1959, p. 44. 
How much is your hotel worth? Allen C. George. The 
Hotel Gazette, September 12, 1959, p. 8-9, 26-27. 


Motels 

How small motel uses simple record-keeping system. Michael 
Finster. Tourist Court Journal, August 1959, p. 66-67. 

Motel accounting. Morton D. Kintisch. American Motel, 
May 1959, p. 74-78. 

Motor hotels and market studies—the accountant’s role. 
John D. Lesure. Horwath Accountant, December 1959, 
. 46. 

That early check-out hour. R. W. F. Schmidt. American 
Motel, August 1959, p. 28. 

Trends in the motel business as prepared by Harris, Kerr, 
Forster and Company. American Motel, July 1959, p. 
28-29. 


ACIDS, Fatty 
Essential fatty acids. H. M. Sinclair. London, Butterworth 
Scientific Publications, 1958, 268 p. 
Industrial fatty acids and their applications. E. Scott Patti- 
son. New York, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1959, 
230 p. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising agency costs and profits. Frederic R. Gamble. 
Harvard Business Review, November/December 1959, 
p. 103-112. 


Broadcasting for better business. American Restaurant, July 
1959, p. 74. 

A creative opportunity for business, the marketing communi- 
cations budget. Marion Harper, Jr. Printers’ Ink, June 26, 
1959, p. 86-87, 90+. 

Do inserts give industrial ads more impact? Printers’ Ink, 
March 13, 1959, p. 53-54, 56. 

A dozen ways to let the public know that you are in business. 
Albert and Grace Eiss. Restaurant Management, July 
1959, p. 55, 76+. 

Forty-one billion dollars for fun: who sells most to leisure 
market—and why. Printers’ Ink, July 10, 1959, p. 25-27, 
30-31. 

The four fundamentals of successful advertising. James C. 
Harrison, Jr. Bakers Weekly, July 6, 1959, p. 29-30. 

Graphic arts revolution: new ways to excite eyes and sales. 
Printer’s Ink, February 6, 1959, p. 19, 21+. 

The growth of business papers, what it means to advertising. 
Printers Ink, June 12, 1959, p. 21-23, 26+. 

Have we a decline in advertising appropriations? Kenneth 
H. Myers. Journal of Marketing, April 1959, p. 370-375. 

Have you done a year-end advertising analysis? Paul Lock- 
wood. Bakers Weekly, December 28, 1959, p. 11-12. 

Here’s the what, how and why of advertising in the great 
outdoors. National Provisioner, June 13, 1959, p. 24-26. 

Hope to outlaw outdoor rate ads. World-Review of Hotels 
and Travel, November 14, 1959, p. 10. 

How advertising affected the sales of forty-seven metal com- 
panies. Printers’ Ink, June 5, 1959, p. 24-25. 

How advertising affects sales in the electronics industry. 
Printers’ Ink, August 7, 1959, p. 22-26, 28. 

How advertising affects sales in the oil equipment industry. 
Pinters’ Ink, July 3, 1959, p. 17-22. 
How co-op ad rule affects advertising. 

10, 1959, p. 33-34. 

How do you advertise? Hotel & Catering Review, May 1959, 
». 37, 40. 

How to get more mileage from your advertising dollar. 
Roland L. Hicks. Hotel Management, July 1959, p. 40. 
How we promoted the opening of a branch store. George 

E. Toles. Bakers Weekly, December 21, 1959, p. 32. 

In-store displays that work. Food Engineering, May 1959, 
». 53 

It Shea’ pay just to advertise. Bess Ritter. Bakers Weekly, 
March 16, 1959, p. 102, 106. 

Jug end barn takes top honors in ad contest, second annual 
HSMA. Resort Management, June 1959, p. 14-15. 

Leading consumer magazines direct advertising attack on 
television. Printers’ Ink, March 13, 1959, p. 9-10. 

Light touch in advertising is effective. Hotel Monthly, May 
1959, p. 37. 

Magazine ad linage shows gain of 4.5 per cent for first half. 
Printers’ Ink, June 19, 1959, p. 62-66. 

Management’s_ responsibility in advertising, partnership. 
Printers’ Ink, June 19, 1959, p. 21-23, 26-28. 

New study shows profits rise with ads. Printers’ Ink, July 
31, 1959, p. 36-37. 

1958’s one hedceed leading advertisers spend 5.6 percent 
more than the leaders in ’57. Printers’ Ink, March 20, 
1959, p. 52-53. 

Promote volume with a newsy postcard. Ovid Riso. Ameri- 
can Restaurant, May 1959, p. 17. 

Publicity, yours if you work for it. Ernest W. Fair. Tourist 
Court Journal, August 1959, p. 70-71. 

Rail advertising for 1958. Franklin Snow. 
August 1, 1959, p. 9. 

Record ad volume expected for 1959 with a gain of six 
percent indicated. Printers’ Ink, July 31, 1959, p. 9-10. 
Reminder ads, do they get results. Printers’ Ink, August 14, 
1959, p. 48-49. 
Signs of our times. 

96-100. 

Telephone directory advertising. American Motel Magazine, 

October 1959, p. 68-70. 


Printers’ Ink, April 


World-Review, 


Ice Cream Review, May 1959, p. 28, 


Television tape saves time, money in testing ads. Printers’ 
Ink, August 7, 1959, p. 40. 
Top twenty-five newspapers 1958 resort linage. Nelson 


Bryant. Resort Management, April 1959, p. 14, 16, 18. 
Trading stamps, do they benefit media? Printers’ Ink, May 
1, 1959, p. 73-74. 
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What special secret made Scott sales grow 740 percent in 
15 years? Printers’ Ink, April 3, 1959, p. 21-26, 28. 
Why advertisers stop selling in summer. Printers’ Ink, June 


12, 1959, p. 36, 39-42. 

Why continued advertising is necessary, a new explanation. 
Paul M. Carrick, Jr. Journal of Marketing, April 1959, 
p. 386-398. 

Why Ford mails to 20,000,000 families. Printers’ Ink, July 
10, 1959, p. 70-71. 

Why it pays to advertise. Marshall Jackson. Tourist Court 
Journal, October 1959, p. 98-100. 
Why newspapers? R. E. McEachin. 
April 1959, p. 48-51. 
Your advertising budget. 

48-49. 
See also 

Sales promotion 


Resort Management, 


American Motel, June 1959, p. 


Hotels 


Direct mail advertising for hotels. Hotel Monthly, July 1959, 

. 21-26. 

Hotel opening will be noted on a new stamp, Aruba. Hotel 
& Restaurant News, August 15, 1959, p. 6. 

Important “do’s” and “don'ts” relating to hotel publicity. 
HSMA Bulletin, November 1959, p. 6. 

Postage stamps promote hotels. James Montagnes. Cana- 
dian Hotel Review & Restaurant, June 15, 1959, p. 48. 


Motels 


Should motels consider using an advertising agency? Howard 
A. Gardner. American Motel Magazine, November 1959, 
p. 80-84, 

Traffic stoppers. Institutions, November 1959, p. 110-113. 


Resort hotels 
A balanced diet of selling. Hank and Dory Jones. 
Management, October 1959, p. 34-35, 38. 
Top twenty-five newspapers in resort linage. 
agement, October 1959, p. 14, 16+. 


Resort 


Resort Man- 


Restaurants 
Restaurants and TV. Food Service, June 1959, p. 11, 17, 30. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Agency-client cost battle, who should pay for what. Printers’ 
Ink, July 24, 1959, p. 21-25. 

An ad man’s work is never done. 
Daniel Burnham. 
54-56. 

How do national advertisers choose their agencies? Printers’ 
Ink, May 1, 1959, p. 56. 

Shelty of N. W. Ayer, how he runs the house built to last 
forever. Printers’ Ink, July 24, 1959, p. 52-55. 

When to call help. Henry P. Lockhart. Sales Meetings, 
July 17, 1959, p. 117-121. 

Why agencies are big in TV programming. 
June 19, 1959, p. 40, 42. 


William Clabby and 
Management Review, March 1959, p. 


Printers’ Ink, 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


Advice for small company presidents. Louis E. Newman. 
Harvard Business Review, November/December 1959, 
p. 69-76. 


AGENTS, TRAVEL See Travel agents 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Air conditioners. Volume Feeding Management, June 1959, 
p. 72-75. 

Air conditioning is important even in this country. Leo 
Walter. Hotel & Catering Review, May 1959, p. 73, 75, 
89; June 1959, p. 69, 71. 

Air conditioning systems in operating rooms. 
Fredette. 
112+. 

Cooling a kitchen for less. 
February 1959, p. 64. 

Facts and figures that will tell the story for hotel owners. 
Ambrose Walsh. Hotel Gazette, January 31, 1959, p. 
14-15, 31; February 28, 1959, p. 12, 14-15; April 11, 
1959, p. 27-28. 


Victorien 
Hospital Management, August 1959, p. 93, 


Volume Feeding Management, 


in- 


an, 
59, 


Flexible air conditioning for multi-occupancy buildings. 
Architectural Record, August 1959, p. 189. 

High velocity system cuts cost, adds space. Architectural 
Record, April 1959, p. 226. 

New Hic-I York air cpaliioulieg system, at hub Statler Hilton. 
Hotel & Restaurant News, May 16, 1959, p. 10. 

O’Brien installs package units at the Warwick. The Hotel 

Gazette, November 21, 1959, p. 14-16. 

Research report, glass/air-conditioning ratio. M. J. Wilson. 
Progressive Architecture, April 1959, p. 163-167. 

Room air conditioners. Consumer Reports, June 1959, p. 
282-287. 

Waldorf Astoria receives last 250 “Remotaire” air condition- 
ing units. Hotel Gazette, March 14, 1959, p. 12, 17. 


AIR FEEDING See Airline catering 


AIRLINE CATERING 

Airline food service in the jet age. Sylvia M. Hartt. Insti- 
tutions, November 1959, p. 197-199; December 1959, 
p. 30-34. 

Here’s how Delta serves forty million passengers a year. 
Inplant Food Management, November 1959, p. 36-38, 51. 

Jets bring new speed to air feeding. Fast Food, March 1959, 
p- 55. 

Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij (Royal Dutch Airlines ) 
serves 1,300,000 meals a year. Leavitt F. Morris. World- 
Review, July 25, 1959, p. 11. 

Mayr says Swissair has fine catering service Travel Trade, 
July 1959, p. 68. 


AIRLINES 


Directories 
Air line personnel in New York City. Travel Trade, July 
1959, p. 144-145. 


AIRPORT RESTAURANTS See Restaurants—Airport 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES See Beverages, alcoholic 


ALUMINUM FOIL 
Foil and food, a natural pair. Institutions, June 1959, p. 116. 


ALUMINUM PACKAGING Sce Packaging—aluminum 


AMUSEMENTS 
See 
Entertainment 
Recreation 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
Preparing a prize winning annual report. Harry N. Eidswick. 
American Business, March 1959, p. 20-22. 


ARBITRATION Awards See National Labor Relations Board— 
Decisions 


ARCHITECTS 


Directories 


The one hundred biggest architects. 
August 1959, p. 114-116. 


ARCHITECTURE 
See 
Building 


Design 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Agences Espagnoles de Voyages 
Le premier congres national des Agences Espagnoles de 
Voyages. Andres Martin. International Hotel Review, 
April 1959, p. 32-33, 45. 

Alabama Hotel Association 
Mid-South State Associations. 
July 1959, p. 27. 

American Bakers Association 
“Because we are learning, we are progressing”, ABA mem- 
bers agree. Bakers Weekly, November 2, 1959, p. 65-96. 
“Progress through knowledge” . . . theme of ABA’s annual 


Architectural Forum, 


Southern Hotel Journal, 
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meeting, Oct. 17-21. Bakers Weekly, October 26, 1959, 
4; 
tubal Camping Association 
ACA budget announced for ’59-’60 year. Camping Maga- 
zine, April 1959, p. 41. 
Let your voice be heard, proposed dues revision. Camping 
Magazine, March 1959, p. 33. 
Members vote in favor of dues changes, reports ACA 
president Fred V. Rogers. Camping Magazine, June 
1959, p. 22-93. 
American Culinary Federation 
ACF and associations forum. Culinary Review, December 
1959, p. 20. 
1959 National Convention of American Culinary Federa- 
tion. Culinary Review, August 1959, p. 18-19. 
American Dietetic Association 
History of the American Dietetic Association. Mary I. 
Barber. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1959, 328 p. 
Program outline, 42n poles meeting, Los Angeles, 
August 25-28, 1959. Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association, July 1959, p. 742, 744. 
American Hospital Association 
American Hospital Association directory of officers, coun- 
cils and committees for 1960. Hospitals, October 16, 
1959, p. 25-32. 
AHA offers management consulting service. Modern Hos- 
pital, March 1959, p. 63-64. 
American Hospital Association organization and services. 
Hospitals, August 1, 1959, p. 305-311. 
Check list for educational planning: American Hospital 
Association Institute schedule for 1960. Hospitals, De- 
cember 1, 1959, p. 50-53. 
Officers, trustees and councils of the American Hospital 
Association. Hospitals, May 1, 1959, p. 8. 
A picture tour of the American Hospital Association head- 
quarters. Hospitals, July 16, 1959, p. 43-49. 
Sixty-first annual meeting, August 24-27, 1959. Hospitals, 
July 16, 1959, p. 55-62, 64+. 
American Hotel Association 
The AHA Board of Directors. 
Hotel Journal, May 1959, p. 7-8. 
AHA Board of Directors votes financial aid for AHI. 
Texas Hotel Review, April 1959, p. 33. 
AHA convention, biggest in years, accents education. 
World-Review, October 3, 1959, p. 1, 24. 
AHA Resort Committee meets at Baca Raton. 
Talk, May 30, 1959, p. 13-16. 
American Hotel Association sets new directions for “See 
USA”. Hotel Gazette, October 24, 1959, p. 38-40. 
AHA votes funds for Hotel Institute at mid-year meeting, 
hears name-change proposal. Hotel & Restaurant News, 
April 11, 1959, p. 1, 4. 
American Hotel Association’s new president, Vernon Hern- 
don. Hotel & Restaurant News, October 3, 1959, p. 1. 
Herndon assumes AHA leadership. Texas Hotel Review, 
October 1959, p. 11-12, 53. 
Herndon heads AHA; Giliam on Institute Board; directors 
approve PHA plan—Washington in ’61. Hotel & Club 
News, September/October 1959, p. 6, 16. 
Hotelmen meet for association reports. 
May 1959, p. 10, 12. 
Mack reports on AHA growth and future. Hotel Gazette, 
November 7, 1959, p. 12-13. 
Twelve hundred delegates at Las Vegas, Nevada, for 
forty-eighth annual convention of AHA; note increase of 
eight-four hotels and 19,993 rooms in last fiscal year; 
$684,000 balanced budget. Hotel & Restaurant News, 
October 10, 1959, p. 1, 4. 
Report on AHA’s forty-eighth annual convention. Hotel 
Monthly, November 1959, p. 32-34. 
A report to the stockholders of AHA. C. J. Mack. Hotel 
Bulletin, December 1959, p. 12-13. 
Vernon Herndon elected president of American Hotel 
Association at Las Vegas convention. American Hotel 
Journal, November 1959, p. 20-26. 
American Society for Quality Control 
The American Society for Quality Control. George R. 
Foster. Magazine of Standards, April 1959, p. 106-109. 
American Standards Association 
Why do we need the American Standards Association? 


Jim Pearson. Southern 


Tavern 


Hotel Monthly, 


Charles W. Bryan, Jr. Magazine of Standards, July 1959, 
p- 206-209. 
Amis d’Escoffier Societies 
Menus for Escoffier Societies. Joseph Donon. Culinary 
Review, June 1959, p. 3. 
Arizona Hotel Association 
Hawaiian theme highlights successful Arizona Hotel 
Association convention. Joe Minster. Pacific Coast 
Record, June 1959, p. 21-24. 
Membership roster, 1959, Los Angeles, 1959, 32 p. 
California State Hotel Association 
Membership roster, 1959. Los Angeles, 1959, 32. p. 
Canadian Restaurant Association 
1959 convention, Toronto, April 6-9. Canadian Hotel 
Review & Restaurant, April 15, 1959, p. 1-4. 
Chefs de Cuisine Association of California 
Artistry features, Chefs de Cuisine meeting. Pacific Coast 
Record, July 1959, p. 16-18. 
Club Managers Association of America 
CMAA conference, 1960, Pittsburgh, the city of tomorrow 
and gateway to the future. Joseph Orecka. Club Man- 
agement, June 1959, p. 13. 
Know your CMAA officers. Club Management, May 1959, 
p. 50. 
Past Club Managers Association of America Conferences. 
Club Management, March 1959, p. 110. 
The roster of the Club Managers Association of America. 
Club Management, March 1959, p. 77-78, 80+. 
Solving tomorrow’s problems today. Club Managers Asso- 
ciation of America. Digest of proceedings, thirty-second 
annual conference, February 19-21, 1959. Houston, 
1959, 64 p. 
Thirty-second annual conference, Houston. Wesley H. 
Clark. Club Management, March 1959, p. 32-40, 42+. 
Commanderie de Bordeaux 
New wine society is formed from combination of three. 
Hotel Gazette, April 25, 1959, p. 31. 
Executive Stewards and Caterers Association 
Delegates hail 1959 convention program as one of most 
outstanding. Executive Steward, September 1959, p. 8-12. 
What ESCA means to me.... Max Jaeger. Executive 
Steward, December 1959, p. 14. 
Federated Hotel Associations of South Africa 
Public relations officer for hotel industry: Cape Licensed 
Victuallers’ and Hotelkeepers’ Assocjation in favor of 
Fedhasa appointment. South African Hotel Review, July 
1959, p. 11, 40. 
Florida Hotel Association 
Florida forty-fourth annual convention smash success— 
MeNiel elected president. American Hotel, May 1959, 
». 10-11. 
Floridians cavort on gold coast. Southern Hotel Journal, 
April 1959, p. 10-11. 
Food Facilities Engineering Society 
Programming the hotel food operation. Hotel Monthly, 
November 1959, p. 40-43, 45. 
Georgia Hotel Association 
Georgians protest telephone raises. Southern Hotel Jour- 
nal, March 1959, p. 12, 54. 
Golden Gate Restaurant Association 
About the Golden Gate Restaurant Association. W. F. 
Campbell. NRA News, July 1959, p. 6. 
Hotel and Catering Institute 
Election to membership of HCI by exam only. Hotel and 
Catering Review, July/August, 1959, p. 58-59. 
Hotel Association of Canada 
Canada Association seeks to pin down convention practices. 
World-Review, May 9, 1959, p. 1, 14. 
Hotel Association of New York City 
History 1920-1933. City Hotel Reporter, April 1959, p. 6. 
Hotel Greeters of America 
Annual report of secretary-treasurer for the year ending 
April 30, 1959. Martin E. Rowley. Hotel Greeter, June 
1959, p. 20-21. 
Arthur E. Flynn re-elected president of HGA at annual 
convention in Memphis. American Hotel, August 1959, 
p- 9-10. 
Forty-ninth international convention of Hotel Greeters of 
America, June 16-20, Memphis, Tennessee. Hotel & Club 
News, May 1959, p. 3. 


Greeterism enters its golden year at Memphis. Hotel 

Greeter, July 1959, p. 4—7., 11-12. 

Greeterism’s responsibility to the hotel industry. Edwin 

A. Boss. Hotel Greeter, August 1959, p. 6-7, 16-17. 

Just how golden is Hotel Greeters of America’s 50th an- 

niversary. Southern Hotel Journal, July 1959, p. 51-52. 

Schedule of events, June 15-20, 1959, Memphis. Hotel 

Greeter, June 1959, p. 9, 11-12. 

Hotel Sales Management Association 
The Hotel Sales Management Association, and why you 
should belong. Adrian Phillips. Hotel Management, April 
1959, p. 44, 62, 70. 

Third annual HSMA advertising award contest. HSMA 
Bulletin, April/May 1959, p. 5. 

Iowa Hotel Association 
Iowa hotel men to honor Edwin A. Boss. Tavern Talk, 
July 11, 1959, p. 3-4. 

Institute for Food Technologists 
History of the Institute of Food Technologists. F. C. 
Blanck, L. V. Burtin, S. C. Prescott. Food Technology, 
November 1959, p. 9-10, 12, 14+. 

Institutional Food Manufacturers Association 
Institutional Food Manufacturers Association, the men who 
make your food. Norman E. Bess. Food Service, August 
1959, p. 38-39, 54-55. 

International Hotel Association 
Meetings of the IHA in Holland. International Hotel Re- 
view, May 1959, p. 8, 12+. 

The new president. International Hotel Review, Decem- 
ber 1959, p. 7. 

Kentucky Hotel Association 
Mid-South State Associations. 
July 1959, p. 28. 

Les Amis d’Escoffier 
The dinner rules of Escoffier Society. Hotel Bulletin, May 
1959, p. 17. 

Louisiana Hotel Association 
Louisiana okays southern conference. Southern Hotel 
Journal, April 1959, p. 46, 58-59. 

Mid-South State Associations. Southern Hotel Journal, 
July 1959, p. 29. 

Massachusetts Restaurant Association 
Lawrence Cross elected president by Massachusetts 
Restaurant Association. Hotel & Restaurant News, May 
30, 1959, p. 1, 4. 

Master Hosts 
Why we belong to Master Hosts. E. Thomas Moulder. 
Tavern Talk, November 21, 1959, p. 5-6. 

Missouri Hotel Association 
Mrs. Elsie Gilbert first Missouri lady president. Tavern 
Talk, May 23, 1959, p. 3-5. 

National Association of College and University Food Services 
New association formed. Restaurant Management, Febru- 
ary 1959, p. 8. 

National Association of Food Equipment Manufacturers 
NAFEM is a clearing house. Food Service, July 1959, 
p-. 30-31. 

NAFEM tenth anniversary, its history, accomplishments, 
future projects. Restaurant Equipment Dealer, June 1959, 
p: 54-72. 

National Association of Food Equipment Manufacturers. 
Hotel Management, January 1959, p. 52-53, 74. 

National Association of Frozen Food Packers 
Program for annual convention March 1-5, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago. Quick Frozen Foods, March 1959, p. 97-98. 

National Association of Hotel Accountants 
Accountants slate busy convention. World-Review, August 

15, 1959, p. 3. 

The National Association of Hotel Accountants. J. Dee 
Goodman, Hotel Management, May 1959, p. 52, 68. 
NAHA meeting sets attendance record. Texas Hotel Re- 
view, October 1959, p. 25, 59. 

National Association of Sanitarians 
Officers. Sanitarian, March/April, 1959, p. 237, 239. 

National Executive Housekeeper Association 
Modern housekeeping ideas discussed at Eastern district 
meeting. World-Review, July 4, 1959, p. 1, 2, 5. 

The National Executive Housekeepers Association. 
Maud B. Winchester. Hotel Management, November 
1959, p. 57, 82. 


Southern Hotel Journal, 


ct 


er 


National Federation of Hotel Associations of South Africa 
Fifteenth annual meeting, May 11-15, 1959. South Afri- 
can Hotel Review, May 1959, p. 13, 39. 

National Office Furniture Association 
Thirteenth annual convention and exhibit in Miami, April 
30-May 4. Interiors, April 1959, p. 112-119. 

National Restaurant Association 
Announcing forty-first annual convention and exposition 
May 9-12, 1960, Navy Pier, Chicago. NRA News, August 
1959, p. 10. 

Idea-packed three day program for NRA show. American 
Restaurant, May 1959, p. 34-38. 

Meet your new national directors, eight restaurateurs 
elected. NRA News, July 1959, p. 8-9. 

The National Restaurant Association faces the future. 
Donald Greenaway. Food Service, January 1959, p. 
28-29, 52-53. 
Organization chart. Volume Feeding Management, May 
1959, p. 20. 

Proceedings from the fortieth annual National Restaurant 
Convention. NRA News, September 1959, p. 7-12. 
Restaurant industry convenes in Chicago. Hotel Gazette, 
May 9, 1959, p. 7. 

Stewart is elected president of NRA. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, May 16, 1959, p. 1. 

A summary of the fortieth NRA show. Restaurant Man- 
agement, June 1959, p. 7-8, 15-16. 

Trade association membership: is it really a good buy? 
Jack Ghene. Volume Feeding Management, May 1959, 
p. 21-23. 

Nebraska Hotel Association 
Nebraskans enjoy a Missouri weekend. Tavern Talk, June 
20, 1959, p. 3, 16-20. 

New England Hotel Association 
New England Hotel Association nominates Severance as 
president. Hotel & Restaurant News, August 15, 1959, 

ial et 

New Hampshire Hotel Association 
Legislative battles waged by N. H. and Vermont Hotel 
Associations. Hotel & Restaurant News, May 23, 1959, 

A ity. 
New Hampshire Hotel Association meets September 14- 
16. Hotel & Restaurant News, July 25, 1959, p. 1, 4. 

New Jersey State Hotel Association 
Brazell succeeds Jacoby at helm of NJSHA, Boss, Herndon 
speak. World-Review, April 25, 1959, p. 1, 13-15. 

New York Hotel Trades Council 
1958 financial statement, New York Hotel Trades Council. 
Hotel, April 13, 1959, p. 4-6. 

New York State Hotel Association 
Have to be ready, willing, able to handle convention 
business; resort men told. J. J. Haszonics. World-Review, 
April 25, 1959, p. 1, 12. 

Pennsylvania Hotel Association 
PHA raises dues forty cents, elects Charles Duffy president. 
Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, November 25, 1959, p. 1, 5. 

Rocky Mountain Hotel Association 
Jackson Lodge selected for Rocky Mountain ’60. Conven- 
tion. World-Review, June 27, 1959, p. 1, 8. 

Rocky Mountain Association names Clarence West to 
presidency. Pacific Coast Record, July 1959, p. 31-32. 
Rocky Mountain Convention draws top AHA brass. Tav- 
ern Talk, June 6, 1959, p. 6-7. 

Southern Hotel Association 
Southerners elect Sidney Banks at family convention, en- 
dorse Green. Tom Flynn. World-Review, August 1, 1959, 
p. 1, 15. 

Tennessee Hotel Association ‘ 

Mid-South State Associations. Southern Hotel Journal, 
July 1959, p. 31. 

Texas Hotel Accountants Association 
Fairey to head accountants’ association. Texas Hotel Re- 
view, June 1959, p. 23-25. 

Texas Hotel and Club Chefs Association 

Chefs group reelects Berard president. Texas Hotel Review, 
August 1959, p. 39-40. 

Chefs plan first annual meeting. Texas Hotel Review, 
June 1959, p. 19-20. 
Texas Hotel Association 
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Texas Hotel Association membership roster for 1959. 
Texas Hotel Review, March 1959, p. 131-132. 

West Virginia Hotel Association 
Dick Holtzman heads West Virginia Association. World- 
Review, July 25, 1959, p. 1. 

Western Hotel Show 
Program set for Western Hotel Show in Los Angeles. 
Tavern Talk, June 6, 1959, p. 16-19. 


Directories 
Encyclopedia of American associations. 
Research Company, 1959, 716 p. 
Greeter affiliated AHA members, preliminary list. Hotel 
Greeter, April 1959, p. 13-16. 
Secretaries of State and Local Restaurant Associations. 
NRA News, August 1959, p. 19-22. 


AUDITING 


Auditing voluminous data by modern sampling methods. 
Dan D. Davis, Arch Rounsaville. Jouranl of Accountancy, 
June 1959, p. 45-51. 

Evidence, judgment and the auditor’s opinion. R. K. Mautz. 
Journal of Accountancy, April 1959, p. 40-44. 

Reports on nonprofit organizations. Thomas L. Holton. 
Journal of Accountancy, April 1959, p. 61-67. 

See also 

Accounting 


Detroit, Gale 


AUDITING—INTERNAL CONTROL See Dishonesty 


AUTOMATION 

Accounts payable — automatically. T. M. Koba. American 
Business, September 1959, p. 14-16. 

Automation’s on the upswing. Institutions, October 1959, 
p. 14-15. 

Corbett foresees hotels of automation. World-Review, No- 
vember 14, 1959, p. 4. 

Learning to live with automation. John Diebold. Manage- 
ment Review, June 1959, p. 33-35. 

Personnel problems of automation. Norman R. Miller. Per- 
sonnel Journal, November 1959, p. 213-214, 219. 


AWARDS 


Debands award to Peter Gust Economu at Golden Service 
Dinner in Biltmore. Hotel Gazette, May 23, 1959, p. 
26-27. 

The Golden Host. Hotel Management, April 1959, p. 31. 

Ten Golden Host Competition Award of Merit winners. 
Hotel Management, April 1959, p. 32-33. 


BAKED PRODUCTS 


See also under special baked products, e.g., bread, cake, 
pastry, etc. 


Frozen 
The future of frozen bakery products. 
Bakers Weekly, May 18, 1959, p. 39-40. 
New techniques for freezing, delrasting of baked foods. 
Bakers Weekly, March 16, 1959, p. 74. 


BAKERS AND BAKERIES 


Brown ’n Serve celebrates tenth anniversary with $100,000 
promotion for bakers. Bakers Weekly, November 16, 
1959, p. 32-34, 

Duvernoy Bakery pioneers an idea. Hotel Gazette, May 9, 
1959, p. 25. 

An engineer’s-eye view of the baking industry. Martin L. 
Orner. Bakers Weekly, April 13, 1959, p. 39-41. 

Historic bakery used gas. Cooking for Profit, June 1959, 
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W. G. Bechtel. 


National Biscuit Bread Bakery blends electronics with auto- 

matic equipment. Bakers Weekly, May 11, 1959, p. 28-33. 

Processes get a screening. Food Engineering, July 1959, 
. 61. 

Sara Lee: the profile of success. Harold H. Berkin. Bakers 
Weekly, November 9, 1959, p. 33-48. 

Ye baking historie. Bess Ritter, Bakers Weekly, January 
5, 1959, p. 50; January 12, 1959, p. 44; January 19, 1959, 
p- 12; January 26, 1959, p. 57; February 2, 1959, p. 13; 
February 16, 1959, p. 31; February 23, 1959, p. 18; 


April 6, 1959, p. 64; May 4, 1959, p. 47; June 15, 1959, 
p- 67; August 10, 1959, p. 8; August 17, 1959, p. 58. 
See also 
Baked products 
Food industry 


BAKING 
Tables, calculations, etc. 
Conversion factors and technical data for the food industry. 
C. G. Harrell and R. J. Thelen. Minneapolis, Burgess 
Publishing Company, 1959, 1,392 p. 


BANQUETS 
Adding banquet service. Paul P. 
Management, July 1959, p. 18. 
Get your share of the banquet trade. Albert and Grace Eiss. 
Restaurant Management, September 1959, p. 51, 120+. 
Planning for banquets. Sylvia M. Hartt. Institutions, Oc- 
tober 1959, p. 50-54, 57. (Last in a series of twenty-one 
articles, beginning January 1958, on basic banquet plan- 
ning. ) 
See also 

Cookery 

Food 

Menus 

Table setting 


Logan. Restaurant 


BARBECUE COOKERY 

Barbecue ideas, seven approaches to steak economical to 
elegant, and every one unusual. Sunset, July 1959, p. 
102-105. 

How to barbecue a half turkey. Sunset, June 1959, p. 126. 

How to barbecue swordfish. Sunset, May 1959, p. 198. 

Improving on your barbecue. Sunset, June 1959, p. 120-121. 

Teaching your son to be a teen-age barbecue chef. Sunset, 
August 1959, p. 87. 


BARS 

Convenient, portable, is the Palen Formica finished guest 
room bar. Hotel Gazette, March 28, 1959, p. 29. 

New American Bar at Grand, Eastbourne. Hotel & Catering 
Review, April 1959, p. 65. 

Practical bar management. Harold J. Grossman. New York, 
Ahrens Publishing Company, 1959, 160 p. 

What’s the secret of good bar control? William M. Haber- 
kern. Executive Steward, November 1959, p. 12, 37-39. 

See also 
Beverage merchandising 
Beverages, Alcoholic 


BATHROOMS 


Four bathroom designs, which one is for your motel? 
American Motel, February 1959, p. 24-26. 

The motel bathroom, 1959. Norman J. Radder. 
Motel, February 1959, p. 28-34. 


American 


BEEF 
All-purpose cooler is feature of attractive California beef 


plant. John E. Rowland. National Provisioner, March 21, 
1959, p. 22-24, 42. 


Armour improves efficiency of beef marketing. 
Provisioner, July 11, 1959, p. 28. 

Beef guide. Thomas R. Bradley. Restaurant Management, 
November 1959, p. 67, 77-78, 80. 

Beef marbling. Cornell University, New York State College 
of Agriculture. Ithaca, 1959, 30 p. 
Beef up your profits. Alice Easton. 
ment, November 1959, p. 69-71. 
Economic effects of U.S. beef grades. Willard F. Williams. 

Agricultural Marketing, March 1959, p. 4-5. 

Economic effects of U.S. grades for beef. National Provi- 
sioner, May 30, 1959, p. 23-24, 27-28. 

Editors vote twenty-five to nine for tranquil steaks. Tavern 
Talk, April 25, 1959, p. 18-20. 

Effect of size and internal temperature, cooking choice grade, 
top round beef roasts. Nancy Marshall and others. Jour- 
nal of the American Dietetic Association, June 1959, p. 
569-573. 

Factors affecting the water retention of beef. 


National 


Restaurant Manage- 


C. E. Swift 
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and M. D. Berman. Food Technology, July 1959, p. 365- 
370. 

High temperature ageing of beef. G. C. Wilson. National 
Provisioner, April 11, 1959, p. 79. 

Morrel employs air stunner for cattle at three major plants. 
National Provisioner, July 4, 1959, p. 15. 

Reheating sliced roast beef, with directions for proper 
method of cooking beef. Paul P. Logan. Restaurant 
Management, May 1959, p. 27, 30. 

Roast round of beef. George L. Wenzel. American Restau- 
rant, July 1959, p 79-82. 

Shipping beef in refrigerated cars. 
and Willard F. Williams. 
1959, p. 11. 

Tenderness in beef muscle as measured by pressure. Doris 
D. Sperring and others. Food Technology, March 1959, 
p. 155-158. 

Visual and eating preferences of consumer household panel 
for beef from Brahman-Hereford crossbreds and from 
Herefords. Marilyn Dunsing. Food Tchnology, August 
1959, p. 451-456. 


Raymond A. Dietrich 
Agricultural Marketing, July 


Corned 
Build more entrees around corned beef. 
March 1959, p. 39-40. 
Corned beef year round sales appeal in this profitable menu 


specialty. Hotel Bulletin, May 1959, p. 50-51. 


Hotel Monthly, 


Hamburger 
A dozen ways to spice a hamburger. 
Food Service, March 1959, p. 48, 50. 
Hamburgers, good and bad. George L. Wenzel. 
Restaurant, March 1959, p. 57, 60, 62. 
Right ways with hamburger. Canadian Hotel Review & 
Restaurant, July 15, 1959, p. 59, 61. 


BELL CAPTAINS 
Bell captain job in twenty-two steps. Albert Elociv. Cana- 
dian Hotel Review and Restaurant, October 15, 1959, 

p. 40, 62-63. 


BENEFITS See Employee benefits 


BEVERAGE MERCHANDISING 

Beverage control. William M. Haberkern. 
ment, August 1959, p. 18. 

Beverage merchandising ideas from the Dinkler Hotels. 
Hotel Bulletin, April 1959, p. 42-43. 

Hotel Bulletin’s annual Beverage Service Issue. 
letin, August 1959, p. 16-20, 22+. 

How to increase soft drink sales. Club Management, August 


Alfred Goldsmid. 


American 


Club Manage- 


Hotel Bul- 


1959, p. 15. 

How we promote beverages. J. William Conner. Club 
Management, August 1959, p. 13, 50-52. 

Ways to increase bar profits. Maurice C. Dreicer. Hotel 


Management, April 1959, p. 49, 100. 
See also 
Bars 


BEVERAGES 
For an attractive refreshment table follow these easy-to-make 
recipes. Hospital Management, June 1959, p. 100. 
See also under name of beverage 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Milk 

Tea 


BEVERAGES, Alcoholic 


An American tradition. Carlos Baxter. 
December 19, 1959, p. 7-8, 26. 
See also 
Liquors 
Wines 
And under name of particular beverage, e.g., brandy, rum, 
whisky, etc. 


The Hotel Gazette, 


BIOGRAPHY 
Adams, Sotir C. 
Sotir C. Adams, Allenhurst, Danvers, Massachusetts nomi- 


nated for a niche in American Restaurant’s Hall of Fame. 
American Restaurant, April 1959, p. 120. 

Barnabas, Bentle 
President and founder of Associated Personnel Technicians, 
Inc. Tavern Talk, August 8, 1959, p. 5. 

Blanc, Henri P. 


Henri P. Blanc named Waldorf assistant manager. Tavern 
Talk, May 23, 1959, p. 13. 

Boss, Edwin 
Boss, Edwin administration comes to a close. Hotel 


Monthly, October 1959, p. 25. 
Hotel men of the year. Jim Pearson. 
Journal, April 1959, p. 7. 
Towa association honors Ed Boss at Des Moines convention. 
World-Review, August 22, 1959, p. 1, 14. 
Named hotelmen of the year. Texas Hotel Review, May 
1959, p. 41. 
Carswell, Lloyd B. 
Sheraton named Carswell in Hawaii. 
13, 1959, p. 1. 
Crandall, Jack 
Jack Crandall named president of PM Motor Club. Penn- 
sylvania Hotel Herald, May 13, 1959, p. 3. 
Cross, Lawrence J. 
Meet Massachusetts Restaurant Association president, 
Lawrence J. Cross. Hotel & Restaurant News, July 4, 
1959, p. 3. 
Deichler, Richard 
Deichler made president. 
1959, p. 24 
Della Casa, Adelmo 
The new president. 
cember 1959, p. 7. 
Dionne, Charles A. 
Charles Dionne a Dinkler vice-president. 
May 23, 1959, p. 10-11. 
Dreicer, Maurice C. 

Founder of the “Order of the Great Dining Establishments 
of the World”. Hotel Management, April 1959, p. 24. 
Duffy, Charles 

PHA raises dues forty cents, elects Charles Duffy president. 
Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, November 25, 1959, p. 1. 
Eppley, Eugene C. 
Dedicate Eppley Auditorium at Culver, Indiana. 
Talk, May 30, 1959, p. 7, 17-19. 
Fiske, Franklin Howe 
Biography of Franklin Howe Fiske. J. Robert Cameron. 
Sanitarian, March/April 1959, p. 280-181. 
Flaster, Herb 
An authority with authority. 
December 1959, p. 36. 
Gilday, James 
Gilday honored on twenty years service as manager of 
Hotel Syracuse. World-Review, June 6, 1959, p. 4. 
Graham, Laurence I. 
Laurence I. Graham. 
26. 
Harris, Clyde J. 
Clyde Yori is Waldorf catering manager. 
July 4, 1959, p. 8. 
pre Gong Ernest 
Sheraton head cited as outstanding Protestant. 
Talk, March 7, 1959, p. 16-17. 
Hickey, Daniel C. 
Daniel C. Hickey named executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Zeckendorf Hotel Corporation. American 
Hotel, March 1959, p. 28-29. 
Hines, Duncan 
Duncan Hines dies. 
Horn, Geerge M. 
Partner's portrait. 
Howson, Herbert M. 
Herbert M. Howson. 


Southern Hotel 


World-Review, June 


Hotel Gazette, December 19, 
International Hotel Review, De- 


Tavern Talk, 


Tavern 


Inplant Food Management, 


Hotel Management, April 1959, p. 
Tavern Talk, 


Tavern 


Tavern Talk, March 28, 1959, p. 8. 
Transcript, June 1959, p. 5, 8. 


Horwath Accoutant, April 1959, 


Fellanibie Howard B., Jr 
New president for Howard Johnson’s. 
News, April 11, 1959, p. 3. 
Kaufman, John 
Putting the personal touch into four thousand meals a day. 
Hotel Bulletin, September 1959, p. 30-31. 


Hotel & Restaurant 
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en 

ao Restaurants in Michigan. Ward Webster. 
American Restaurant, May 1959, p. 216. 

Landstreet, Arthur F. 
Hotel men of the year. 
Journal, April 1959, p. 7. 
Named hotelmen of the year. 
1959, p. 41. 

Lang, Neal 

The Golden Host. Hotel Management, . —_ 1959, p. 31. 
Lang takes top Golden Host prize. Wor d-Review, April 
11, 1959, p. 3. 

Lauryssen, Gaston 
Gaston Lauryssen elected president of Hotel Association of 
New York City. Tavern Talk, December 19, 1959, p. 6-7. 

Leach, Edmond A. 

PHA president “Ed” Leach named Hotel Man of the Year 
by Sigma Pi Eta fraternity. Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, 
April 15, 1959, p. 1, 7. 

Maynard, Harold H. 

A pioneer in marketing. Theodore N. Beckman. 
of Marketing, April 1959, p. 428-431. 

Meek, Howard Bagnall 
Dean Meek receives Statler Professorship. Tavern Talk, 
September 26, 1959, p. 22-23. 

Miller, Edmund 
A partner of the firm of Harris, Kerr, Forster & Company. 
Tavern Talk, August 8, 1959, p. 5. 

Miller, Pat 
Name Pat Miller general manager of new $2,500,000 Villa 
Moderne Hotel. American Hotel, April 1959, p. 16-17. 

Mills, John B. 

Mills honored, chairman, Board of Associated Hotel of 
Dallas, Texas. Texas Hotel Review, June 1959, p. 41. 
Morris, T. Kent 
Executive Stewards and Caterers Association loses a dedi- 
cated leader, executive vice president. Executive Steward, 

August 1959, p. 7. 

Mowrey, Neil B. 

Neil B. Mowrey joins Jack Tar Chain. 
27, 1959, p. 8-9. 

Muser, William E. 
William E. Muser. 

Philippe, Claudius C. 
C. C. Philippe leaves Waldorf, joins Zeckendorf Hotel 
group. Tavern Talk, June 27, 1959, p. 23. 

Quain, Robert F. 

Twenty-five years with Hilton is R. F. Quain record. 
Hotel Gazette, May 9, 1959, p. 33. 

Reuther, Walter 
Walter Reuther. William Manchester. 
ber 1959, p. 88-89, 196-198, 200+. 

Saucier, Thomas 
Half century of service. 

Sauget, M. Raymond 
Le chef Raymond Sauget. 
August 1959, p. 25, 27. 

Schaerer, John 
Is executive chef for Hilton International. 
taurant News, August 22, 1959, p. 3. 

Schweiger, Michael M. 

Michael Schweiger to Charterhouse post. 
May 30, 1959, p. 10-11. 

Scott, Leslie W. 

Leslie W. Scott elected Fred Harvey president. 
Talk, December 26, 1959, p. 3. 

Scott is president of Fred Harvey Company. Hotel & Res- 
taurant News, December 26, 1959, p. 3. 

Sienold, John H. 

Profile of HSMA’s new president. Harry V. Forgeron. 
World-Review, November 21, 1959, p. 2. 

Silverman, Milton 
Scientist to study medicinal value of wines. 
Club News, December 1959, p. 10-11. 

Stewart, Malcolm L. 

Thirty-seventh president of National Restaurant Associa- 
tion. NRA News, June 1959, p. 3. 

Tode, Walter K. 

IHC appoints Walter K. Tode special consultant. 
Talk, April 25, 1959, p. 22-23. 


Jim Pearson, Southern Hotel 


Texas Hotel Review, May 


Journal 


Tavern Talk, June 


Hotel Management, April 1959, p. 26. 


Holiday, Decem- 


Tavern Talk, April 11, 1959, p. 17. 
Paul Coucke. L’Hotellerie, 
Hotel & Res- 


Tavern Talk, 


Tavern 


Hotel & 


Tavern 


Weber, Philip J. 
Failip J. Weber appointed vice president of the Schine 
Hotel Corporation and director of Western operations. 
American Hotel, June 1959, p. 16. : 
White, Charles M. 
C. M. White to direct Schine Northeast hotels. 
Gazette, March 14, 1959, p. 11. 
Wright, Frank Lloyd 
Frank Lloyd Wright, 1869-1959. 
May 1959, p. 109-115. 
Through seven decades of architectural work Frank Lloyd 
Wright was the consistent pioneer. Architectural Forum, 
June 1959, p. 115-146. 


BOATS 


Eight operators discuss advantages and disadvantages of 
various boat materials now being used by resorts. Resort 
Management, June 1959, p. 22-24, 26. 

Mechanized marvel goes to sea, Nam Sang, ocean racer. 
Mort Lund. Sports Illustrated, July 8, 1959, p. 48-49, 
51-56. 

1959 boat survey. Resort Management, June 1959, p. 20-21. 

Outboard motors. Consumer Reports, June 1959, p. 303-307. 

Small pleasure boats. Consumer Bulletin, May 1959, p. 6-11. 


BREAD 


The Bayonne bread formula is based on a sponge dough. 
George Chussler and John E, Gorman. Bakers Weekly, 
July 27, 1959, p. 22-23. 

Brew fermentation, conventional make-up and continuous 
make-up covered. Bakers Weekly, March 16, 1959, p. 
67, 70-71. 

Canadian bread, cross-border competition that demands 
drastic action, fast. Bakers Weekly, April 27, 1959, p. 25. 

A complete guide for producing both soft and hard rolls. 
Albert E. Tolley. Bakers Weekly, May 11, 1959, p. 42-46. 

How the price of bread is divided. Bakers Weekly, June 1, 
1959, p. 54. 

Makes flakier sticks. Jack Meyer. Food Engineering, August 
1959, p. 70-71. 

New bread making process. 
p. 22-24. 

New white bread formula, Bayonne. Volume Feeding Man- 
agement, June 1959, p. 8. 

Nutritive value of commercial breads. Richard J. Block and 
others. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 
March 1959, p. 245-246. 

To get people interested in bread; talk about bread. James 
C. Harrison. Bakers Weekly, October 12, 1959, p. 26-27. 

See also 

Baked products 

Flour 


Hotel 


Architectural Forum, 


Bakers Weekly, May 4, 1959, 


BREADS, Quick 
Lysine in baking powder biscuits. Helen E. Clark and others. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, May 1959, 
p. 469-471. 
Take a hot ’un. Gourmet, May 1959, p. 22-23, 62+. 


BREAKAGE See under subject with which it deals, e.g., 
China—breakage, etc. 


BROILING 

Broiling: ideal for fresh vegetables. Avanelle S. Day. Food 
Service, November 1959, p. 53-54, 79. 

“Charcoal-flavored” steaks without charcoal. 
Bulletin, April 1959, p. 24-26. 

Flame broiled foods, customer preference. 
Profit, August 1959, p. 30. 

It’s all a-skewer. Gourmet, September 1959, p. 12-13, 36+. 


BRUNCH 


Brunch: two-way volume builder. Alberta M. Macfarlane. 
Institutions, November 1959, p. 10, 216-221. 


BUDGETS 


Budgeting as a tool of management. Irwin Goldberg. Hos- 
pital Management, June 1959, p. 74, 76+. 

How to plan your business expenses. Peter Dukas. Volume 
Feeding Management, March 1959, p- 16-23. 


Consumer 


Cooking for 
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BUFFETS 


Brasil, Moore-McCormack, buffet shows Swedes the way with 
giant smorgasbord. World-Review, June 27, 1959, p. 4, 6. 

Profit without portioning, Jim Carter’s Buffeteria, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Russ Carpenter. Volume Feeding Management, 
April 1959, p- 10-11, 14-15. 

Smorgasbord: convenient, profitable food service for motel. 
Mary Finney. Tourist Court Journal, December 1959, 
p. 70-72. 

Smorgasbord home style. Jorgen Viltoft. Better Homes and 
Gardens, December 1959, p. 60-61. 

See also 

Cookery 

Menus 


BUILDING 

Adding one-story villas and a penthouse, Le Chalet Hotel, 
La Corbiere, Jersey. Hotel & Catering Review, April 1959, 
p. 66-69, 

Centralized operation of building equipment. 
McGuinness. 
132-137. 

Construction spending sets monthly records on way to fifty- 
one billion dollar year. Architectural Forum, April 1959, 
rome 

A look at the hotel market, current construction reports 
indicate the industry will require new installations and 
replacements. Albert E. Kudrle. Restaurant Equipment 
Dealer, June 1959, p. 44-45. 

New wing doubles Rice Hotel convention area. Texas Hotel 
Review, March 1959, p. 40-41, 100-101. 

Organization of specifications. Harold J. Rosen. Progressive 
Architecture, March 1959, p. 9, 11. 

Prefabricated fireproofed steel columns win Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval. Architectural Record, August 
1959, p. 189. 

Radisson embarks on four million dollar expansion, Minne- 
apolis. World-Review, April 11, 1959, p. 1. 

Santa Monica welcomes newest hotel addition, beautiful 
Miramar Tower. Emerson Gaze. Pacific Coast Record, 
August 1959, p. 35. 

Sun control, you deflect the hot sun rays before they reach 
window glass. Sunset, July 1959, p. 60-63. 
Those ballooning air buildings. David Allison. 

tural Forum, July 1959, p. 134-139. 


William J. 
Progressive Architecture, August 1959, p. 


Architec- 


Hotel Industry 
Over-building: attitudes toward over-building. Scott Hardy. 
Southern Hotel Journal, February 1960, p. 58-61. 
Over-building: conclusions & eight recommendations. Scott 
Hardy. Southern Hotel Journal, February 1960, p. 67. 
Over-building: why die. New uses for antiquated buildings. 
Ed Leach. Southern Hotel Journal, February 1960, p. 62, 
65. 
Over-building: why we stand at the crossroads. 
Hotel Journal, February 1960, p. 47. 


Southern 


Legislation 

American building codes and regulations criticised. 
national Hotel Review, May 1959, p. 39. 

Building codes prevent efficient expansion. 
March 28, 1959, p. 13-14. 

First steps toward building code requirements for wood. 
Lyman W. Wood. Magazine of Standards, June 1959, 
p. 169-171. 


Inter- 


Tavern Talk, 


Renovation 
Converting old houses into new accommodations at a cost of 
$1,000 a room. Meryl J. Gaskin. Hotel & Catering 
Review, May 1959, p. 56-57. 
Modernize now for profits tomorrow. Harold J. Ashe. Food 
Service Magazine, October 1959, p. 50, 52, 78-79. 
See also particular subject with subdivision design, e.g., 
Hotels—Design. 


Renovation—Baking Industry 


The benefits of modernizing. Evert Kindstrand. Bakers 
Weekly, November 30, 1959, p. 29-31. 


Renovation—Clubs 


Remodeling revitalizes club. John Copeland. Club Man- 
agement, October 1959, p. 21-22. 


Renovation—Hotels 

Announce Conant Hotel improvements. Dan Powers. Tav- 
ern Talk, April 11, 1959, p. 3-5. 

The Chicago Ambassadors. Hotel Gazette, March 28, 1959, 
p. 18-21. 

The George Washington puts its best face forward. World- 
Review, July 18, 1959, p. 2. 

The Gladstone Stroy, remodeling for an expanding market. 
Patricia Brider. World-Review, April 18, 1959, p. 9, 12. 
How little-used rooms were turned into a profitable enter- 
prise, Grand Hotel, Birmingham. Hotel & Catering Re- 

view, March 1959, p. 46-47. 

Indianapolis hotels spend seven million dollars in three years 
to remodel. World-Review, August 15, 1959, p. 9. 

Little hotel with big occupancy. Southern Hotel Journal, 
October 1959, p. 21-23. 

Putting new life into old hotels. Southern Hotel Journal, 
September 1959, p. 25-26. 

Three realty hotels in New York’s midtown have undergone 
a dramatic rejuvenation, Biltmore, Barclay and Park Lane. 
Hotel Gazette, March 14, 1959, p. 18-20. 

What’s new in Birmingham hotels. Southern Hotel Journal, 
July 1959, p. 32-34. 

Windsor Hotel ready for new role. Michael Fallon. Cana- 

dian Hotel Review & Restaurant, August 15, 1959, p. 43, 

76. 


Renovation—Motels 
An old motel that grew young. Hazel Palmer. American 
Motel Magazine, November 1959, p. 70-72. 
Renovation—Restaurants 
Manager Rochester renovation adds four restaurants. Hotel 
Monthly, July 1959, p. 44. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


How standards serve the wood industries. L. J. Markwardt. 
Magazine of Standards, June 1959, p. 164-168. 

Pre-cast concrete slabs, profiled and pierced. Betty Camp- 
bell. Architectural Record, May 1959, p. 244-249. 

Proposed design method for reinforced-concrete structures. 
P, J. Carroll. Progressive Architecture, June 1959, p. 165. 

Specification data, stainless steel. W.H. Withey. Progres- 
sive Architecture, April 1959, p. 172-173. 

Wood moves out of the woods. David Allison. Architectural 
Forum, August 1959, p. 138-145. 

See also particular material, e.g., Plastics, etc. 


BUSINESS 


Business trends and progress. Century Press, Inc. 1960 
edition, Century Press, Inc., Toledo, 1959, Chart. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


Danger signals to watch out for in business failures, dairy 
products. Dunn & Bradstreet. Ice Cream Review, July 
1959, p. 52, 58, 60. 

Failures in the food industry and trade. Bakers Weekly, 
June 1, 1959, p. 49. 

A look at failures in the feeding industry. Executive 
Steward, February 1959, p. 6, 21. 


BUSINESS FORECASTING 


The brass plots spending for ’60: more sales with fewer 
new men. Business Week, December 26, 1959, p. 42-43. 

Business outlook for 1960. American Management Associa- 
tion. New York, American Management Association, 1959, 
24 p. 

The eneibaets goals: top economists spotlight 1970. Dun’s 
Review, December 1959, p. 36-37. 

Economic indicators, how to use them in business forecasting. 
Henry M. Platt. Management Review, April 1959, p. 
9-13, 67-78. 

The hotel industry outlook for 1959. Hotel Monthly, March 
1959, p. 50-51. 

307-man panel predicts record year. Peter B. B. Andrews. 
Institutions, January 1959, p. 6-7. 


BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INSURANCE 
See Insurance—Business interruption 


BUSINESS RECORDS 


How te cut cost of printed forms. E. B. Hundley. Hospital 
Management, July 1959, p 78, 80. 

A one page statistical analysis. Betty McNabb. Hospital 
Management, May 1959, p. 70, 72, 75. 


BUYING See Purchasing 


CAFETERIAS 


All-in-one-room cafeterias gives low cost hot food service 
with simplified sanitation. Modern Sanitation, June 1959, 
p. 23, 51. 

Blind employees handle cafeteria operation. 
July 1959, p. 123. 

Blueprint for profitable cafeteria operation in small industrial 
plants. Executive Steward, March 1959, p. 12-13. 

Buying practices and food use of employee food services in 
manufacturing plants. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1959, 135 p. 
(Marketing Research Report number 326 ) 

Efficiency features provide speedy cafeteria service, Hanover 
Bank, New York City. Doris M. Thompson. Management 
Record, March 1959, p. 88-91. 

Efficiency unit cuts food service costs for small-to-medium 
plants. Inplant Food Management, May 1959, p. 57-58, 
60. 


Institutions, 


Enliven cafeterias with imaginative decor. Institutions, Sep- 
tember 1959, p. 14-15, 118-119. 

Factory ‘dining’ perks away-from-home sales. Esther Hoch- 
stim and Rosalind C. Lifquist. Food Engineering, October 
1959, p. 60-61. 

Fast, flexible, sanitary, Norton Company, Worchester, Mas- 
sachusetts. Maurice Chartrand and others. Inplant Food 
Management, April 1959, p. 25-29. 

Food services in manufacturing plants. Esther $. Hochstim 
and Rosalind C. Lifquist. Agricultural Marketing, July 
1959, p. 4-5. 

Ford Motor Company, research and engineering center 
Dearborn, Michigan. Institutions, june 1959, p. 65. 

How to improve cafeteria operation. De Alma Upton. In- 
stitutions, January 1959, p. 53-55; February 1959, p. 104- 
105; May 1959, p. 202-205, 226. 

The inplant cafeteria of two thousand A.D. Inplant Food 
Management, May 1959, p. 30-33. 

J. W. Robinson Buffet and Employees Cafeteria, Pasadena, 
California. Food Service, April 1959, p. 44-45. 

Keeping captive customers happy. Mary Herbert. Volume 
Feeding Management, April 1959, p. 24-25. 

Large-scale cafeteria operation. De Alma Upton.  Institu- 
tions, November 1959, p. 174-175. 

A new survey of inplant cafeteria managers and their opera- 
tions. Inplant Food Management, May 1959, p. 40. 

Pope’s Cafeterias have twenty-sixth year celebration. Hotel 
& Restaurant News, August 15, 1959, p. 3. 

Portable typewriter plant cafeteria, Springfield, Missouri. 
Food Service, April 1959, p. 48. 

Straight-line workflow speeds service of three thousand meals 
per day, Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. Volume Feeding 
Management, July 1959, p. 15-17. 

This company established food service standards for its 
employee cafeteria and found a caterer who could meet 
them, Nestles’. Edwin G. Glasspool. Volume Feeding 
Management, May 1959, p. 100-101. 

See also 

Restaurants 


Design 
Current trends in cafeterias. Institutions, September 195%, 


p- 11; November 1959, p. 18, 200-203; December 1959, 
p- 56-57. 


Designed for “Brown-baggers”, Fluor Corporation’s Cafeteria. 
Don Moyer. Food Service, June 1959, p. 48-49. 


CAKE 


Cake-staling. Bakers Weekly, July 27, 1959, p. 29-30. 
Factors to be considered in the production of angel cake. 
Charles A. Glabau. Bakers Weekly, August 10, 1959, p. 


48-49; August 17, 1959, p. 32, 34, 37; August 24, 1959, 
p. 42-43, 46; September 7, 1959, p. 42-44. 

How can we achieve quality control in cake production. 
John Marini. Bakers Weekly, April 13, 1959, p. 35-38. 
Love’s old sweet cake. Gourmet, June 1959, p. 24-25, 61+. 

Maids of honor. Gourmet, April 1959, p. 22-23, 41+. 

Party foods. Lucinda Larsen. Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton 
Printers, 1958, 313 p. 

Problems the baker may encounter in the cup cake produc- 
tion. Charles A. Glabau. Bakers Weekly, February 16, 
1959, p. 48-50; February 23, 1959, p. 44-45, 48; March 
2, 1959, p. 42-44; March 9, 1959, 42-44; March 16, 1959, 
p- 109-110, 112+; March 23, 1959, 56-57, 60+; March 
30, 1959, p. 36-39; April 6, 1959, p. 36-39. 

Thanksgiving cake offers several advantages. Esther Murphy. 
Bakers Weekly, October 12, 1959, p. 56-57, 60. 

Three ring cakes. Modern Confectioner, July 1959, p. 3-4. 

See aiso 

Bakery products 

Cookery 


CAKE DECORATING 


Cakes for the lucrative bridal shower market. Esther 
Murphy. Bakers Weekly, March 30, 1959, p. 34-35, 39. 
Cakes that are younger than springtime. Esther Murphy. 

Bakers Weekly, March 2, 1959, p. 45-46, 48. 

Cakes to sell for Washington’s birthday. Esther Murphy. 
Bakers Weekly, February 2, 1959, p. 48-49. 

Father’s day cake designs. Esther Murphy. Bakers Weekly, 
June 1, 1959, p. 40-41, 46. 

Hearts and flowers. Esther Murphy. Bakers Weekly, Jan- 
uary 12, 1959, p. 45-47. 

How to use the airbrush to decorate St. Patrick’s Day cakes. 
Esther Murphy. Bakers Weekly, February 23, 1959, p. 
49-50, 52+. 

New designs for your Mother’s Day specials. Esther Murphy. 
Bakers Weekly, April 13, 1959, p. 52-54. 

Novel and not too difficult to make, the swimming pool cake. 
Esther Murphy. Bakers Weekly, July 13, 1959, p. 36-37. 

Oriental designs for birthday cakes. Esther Murphy. Bakers 
Weekly, July 6, 1959, p. 42, 44, 46. 

Some basics in the art of cake decorating. Esther Murphy. 
Bakers Weekly, October 26, 1959, p. 36, 40, 42; Novem- 
ber 2, 1959, p. 112, 116+; November 9, 1959, p. 68, 70+. 

Use symbols to decorate graduation cakes. Esther Murphy. 
Bakers Weekly, May 4, 1959, p. 50-52. 

Wedding cake design. Esther Murphy. Bakers Weekly, 
May 11, 1959, p. 50-52, 55. 


CALCIUM 


Calcium in urban family food supplies. Calla Van Syckle. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, December 


1959, p. 1283-1286. 


CAMP COUNSELORS 


Be sure counselors are ready for their responsibilities. 
Cathryn Campbell. Camping Magazine, May 1959, p. 41. 

A camp counselor writes an open letter. Wilson Hubbell. 
Camping Magazine, May 1959, p. 22. 

Camp counselor’s manual. John A. Ledlie and F. W. 
Holbein. New York, Association Press, 1958, 128 p. 

Courses announced for camp leadership training. Camping 
Magazine, May 1959, p. 37. 

Fifty suggestions for camp counselors. Edward J. Slezak. 
Camping Magazine, June 1959, p. 10. F 

1959 leadership training courses. Reynold E. Carlson. 
Camping Magazine, May 1959, p. 25-28. 


CAMP PROGRAMS 


Better conservation leadership gives campers “roots in the 
land”. Howard E. Weaver. Camping Magazine, March 
1959, p. 31. 

Careful plans make canoe trips fun. Irwin Simone. Camp- 
ing Magazine, March 1959, p. 15-16. 

Conservation program aids. Reynold E. Carlson, Camping 
Magazine, March 15, 1959, p. 51-53. 

Give your campers the thrill of water skiing. Allen Cramer. 
Camping Magazine, April 1959, p. 18-20. 

Help your campers enjoy group singing. Walter L. Meyer. 
Camping Magazine, March 1959, p. 25-26. 


Let’s have just one more sail. Harry W. Burdick. Camping 
Magazine, May 1959, p. 16-17. 

Nature and campcraft. Camping Magazine, June 1959, p. 
11-16, 20. 

Nature study develops the ability to see. Helen Haskell. 
Camping Magazine, April 1959, p. 25-26. 

1959 summer activities round-up. Camping Magazine, June 
1959, p. 8-10. 

Physical fitness, don’t overlook your camp’s responsibility. 
Vern O. Harper. Camping Magazine, May 1959, p. 10-12. 

See also 
Handicraft 


CAMPS 


Day camps, from city streets to woodland trails. George T. 
Wilson. Camping Magazine, March 1959, p. 13-14. 

Eight things parents want from camp, does your camp 
provide them? Frand and Lucile Henderson. Camping 
Magazine, March 1959, p. 50. 

Handicapped children can go to regular camps. Dorothy 
Spear. Camping Magazine, April 1959, p. 31-34. 

Why don’t you “sell” your camp to schools. Jonah D. 
Margulis. Camping Magazine, March 1959, p. 21-22. 


Directories 
The handbook of auto camping. George Stevens Wells. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958, 274 p. 


CANNED FOODS See Foods—Canned 


CAREERS 


A career opportunity in the hotel industry. ... American 
Hotel Association. American Hotel Association Education 
Department, New York. 

Whatever your interest or aptitude there’s opportunity in the 
hotel field. American Hotel Association. American Hotel 
Association Education Department, New York. 

See also 

Employment 


CARPETS 


Callaway Mills, Inc. create new carpeting to meet widely 
varied hotel demand. Hotel Gazette, June 6, 1959, p. 
24-25. 

Carpet laying and estimating handbook. D. J. Duffin. 
Princeton, D. Van Nostrand Company, 1959, 216 p. 

How can a consumer select a rug that will give good service? 
Consumer Bulletin, November 1959, p. 32-33. 

Modern carpeting for dining areas. Volume Feeding Man- 
agement, July 1959, p. 60-61. 

A new concept in carpets. Hotel Gazette, December 5, 
1959, p. 18-19, 22. 

Regular maintenance protects carpet investment. Institu- 
tions, June 1959, p. 88-89, 108. 


CATERING 


Company publication does a job for Manor Catering. Inplant 
Food Management, June 1959, p. 49-51. 

Dinner pail catering. Volume Feeding Management, March 
1959, p. 10-12. 

Efficiency unit cuts food service costs for small-to-medium 
plants. Inplant Food Management, May 1959, p. 57-58, 
60. 

An especially designed, fabulously complete catering truck, 
Dinkler Hotels. Tavern Talk, April 11, 1959, p. 12. 

Flying institutions, when? Jim Malone. Institutions, July 
1959, p. 74-75. 

Food on wheels for workers. American Restaurant, July 
1959, p. 56. 

Future is bright for British catering. Erwin Schleyen. Hotel 
& Catering Review, April 1959, p. 31. 

How a caterer looking for an outlet and a department store 
needing food service built a mutually profitable operation. 
Volume Feeding Management, July 1959, p. 72-73. 

Lunch trucks deliver hot food in bulk to small factories. 
Modern Sanitation, February 1959, p. 29, 86-87. 

Making a success of a catering establishment. South African 
Hotel Review, February 1959, p. 32-33; March 1959, p. 
33, 44; April 1959, p. 31, 43. 


Mannings, Inc., success formula. Malcolm Stewart and 


others. Volume Feeding Management, August 1959, p. 
17-34, 36+. 

Mobile cafeterias, they’re rolling. Sumner Plunkett. Restau- 
rant Equipment Dealer, March 1959, p. 28-29. 

One company’s answer, a social caterer. Inplant Food Man- 
agement, March 1959, p. 39-40. 

The Slater system, Fast Food, June 1959, p. 47-53. 

Systems for mobile food service. Institutions, August 1959, 
p. 8-9, 63. 

See also 
Menus 


CATERING, Airline See Airline Catering 


CEREALS 
The chemistry and technology of cereals as food and feed. 


Samuel A. Matz. Westport, Conn., Avi Publishing 
Company, 1959, 732 p. 


CHAPELS 


Where guests may pray. Robert H. Brown. Tourist Court 
Journal, July 1959, p. 52-53. 


CHECK-INS 
See 
Reservations 
Rooms—Rental 


CHECKS 


Twelve basic rules for cashing checks. Canadian Hotel Re- 
view & Restaurant, September 15, 1959, p. 78. 


CHEESE 


Add cheese to the wine, the bread, and the thou. Joseph 
Wechsberg. Esquire, May 1959, p. 52, 56. 

Add variety to your menu with cheese. John J. Ruffley. 
NRA News, March 1959, p. 21-23, 25. 

Cheese brings the cheers! Inplant Food Management, Sep- 
tember 1959, p. 60-61. 

Continuous, automatic salting of curd features new cheese 
process. Food Engineering, March 1959, p. 83. 

French cheeses. Jack Hampton. Hotel & Catering Review, 
April 1959, p. 59-60. 

Ultrasonic treatment of cheese curd gives better products in 
less time. Food Engineering, July 1959, p. 89. 


Cottage 

Cottage cheese facts. Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association, April 1959, p. 347. 

How to buy it and use it to perk-up your menu. Eulalia 
Blair. Volume Feeding Management, June 1959, p. 
18-25. 

The market for cottage cheese. Proctor Campbell. Agricul- 
tural Marketing, July 1959, p. 14. 


CHINA 
Breakage 


Breakage can be small, when employees respect china. 
American Restaurant, May 1959, p. 180. ; 


CLASS DISTINCTION 


Status seekers. Vance Packard, New York, David McKay 
and Company, 1959, 376 p. 


CLEANING 


How to remove stains and save the surface. Mildred F. 
O'Donnel. Modern Hospital, November 1959, p. 145- 
146, 150+. 

How to remove stains from floor surfaces. Hotel & Catering 
Review, June 1959, p. 40, 73. 

How to remove stains from rugs and carpets. Mildred F. 
O'Donnel. Modern Hospital, December 1959, p. 136, 138, 
141, 

Magi-carpet shampoo system. Carpet maintenance manual. 
Mohasco Industries, Inc. Rome, Kent Company, 1959, 
15 p. 

Removing spots and stains. Ibert and Eleanor Mellan. New 
York, Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 1959, 95 p. 

Removing spots from nylon carpets. Hotel Bulletin, May 
1959, p. 56. 


Removing stains from carpeting. Hotel & Catering Review, 
May 1959, p. 53, 55, 89. 

Removing stains from fabrics home methods. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1959, 30 p. 

Spot chief . . . new brave in the tribe. Hotel Gazette, 
December 19, 1959, p. 12-13, 33. 

Stain removal. Better Building Maintenance, August 1959, 
p. 12, 14+. 

See also 

Housekeeping 

Laundry 

Maintenance 


Equipment and Supplies 

Bear scrubber: non-woven nylon floor pads latest cleaning 
aid. Better Building Maintenance, April 1959, p. 36. 

Carpet sweepers: in tests of nineteen models, two electric 
and two conventional sweepers were check-rated. Con- 
sumers Reports, August 1959, p. 407-410. 

Cloths: disposable cleaning cloths for quality sweeping and 
dusting. Modern Sanitation, May 1959, p. 24-25, 53-55. 

Sanders: portable electric sanders. Consumer Reports, May 
1959, p. 246-252. 

Sweepers: mechanical sweepers. Richard F. Ehmann. 
Better Building Maintenance, May 1959, p. 42-46. 

Sweepers, power: power sweeping equipment, where, when 
and how to use it. Richard F. Ehmann. Modern Sanita- 
tion, March 1959, p. 15-18, 49. 

Vacuum cleaners: CU’s tests of forty-six models. Consumer 
Reports, May 1959, p. 224-235. 

Vacuum cleaners: the new look in vacuum cleaners. Con- 
sumer Bulletin, June 1959, p. 6-12. 

Vacuum cleaners: new standards adopted for vacuum 
cleaners. R. A. Brackett. Modern Sanitation, October 
1959, p. 43-45. 

Wax: wax removers. Consumer Reports, May 1959, p. 244— 
245. 


CLUBS 


Chevy Chase Country Club 
Chevy Chase Country Club, Glendale, California, now 
nearing completion. Pacific Coast Record, March 1959, 
p. 26-27. 

Coeur D’Alene 
Coeur D’Alene expands to meet member needs, increase 
business, Hatden Lake. John R. Simmons. Club Man- 
Sammy June 1959, p 14-15, 50-52. 

Diplomat Hotel and Country Club 
The Diplomat Hotel and Country Club. Horwath Ac- 
countant, November 1959, p. 1-2. 

Leewood Golf Club 
The Leewood Golf Club. Horwath Accountant, June 
1959, p. 1. 

London Clubland 
London Clubland. Sarel Eimerl. Gourmet, September 
1959, p. 14-15, 31-34. 

Los Coyotes Country Club 
Los Coyotes Country Club, Buena Park, California. 
Institutions, April 1959, p. 122. 

Owensboro Country Club 
New country club has facilities for all the family. Club 
Management, June 1959, p. 16, 26. 

Union League of Philadelphia 
Engagement calenadr, 1959. Union League of Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia, Union League of Philadelphia, 
1959, Unp. 
Milestones of union league, history. Union League of 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia, Union League of Philadel- 
phia, 1959, 47 p. 


Accounting See Accounting—Clubs 


Design 
Building and interiors, Alberta Oil Business goes “social”. 
Dave Adams. Canadian Hotel Review & Restaurant, 
April 15, 1959, p. 46~47, 56. 
Design for a club locker. Wesley H. Clark. Club Manage- 
ment, May 1959, p. 24, 46. 
How traditional aspect was retained in face lifting of 


Indianapolis Columbia Club. 
1959, p. 23, 40. 

Practical design for modern club. 
Management, May 1959, p. 25. 


Club Management, May 


Edith Siroto. Club 


Dues 
Country club operations. 
1959, p. 21-22. 
How high will dues go. Tony L. Pikul. 
ment, April 1959, p. 15, 34-37. 
See also 
Accounting—Clubs 


Club Management, November 


Club Manage- 


Luncheon 
Luncheon clubs do w.ll survey shows. 
News, October 3, 1959, p. 3. 
Luncheon clubs have good showing in latest city club 
survey. Club Management, December 1959, p. 18. 
See also 
Diner’s Club 


Hotel & Restaurant 


Management See Management—Clubs 
Statistics 


Country club operations in 1958. Joseph H. Nolin. Hor- 
wath Accountant, June 1959, p. 2-7. 


University 
University clubs have increased memberships. 
Clark. Club Management, March 1959, p. 53. 


COFFEE 


Coffee arithmetic and common sense. 
Food Service, August 1959, p. 32-34. 

Coffee flavor starts with a clean urn. 
March 1959, p. 8. 

Coffee promotions: please customers: build business. Jack 
Roland Coggins, Restaurant Management, December 1959, 
p. 48-49. . 

Four ways to make really good iced coffee. Fast Food, 
June 1959, p. 54-56. 

Hot-weather break is iced coffee. 
June 1959, p. 55, 128. 

How to brew good coffee. 
p. 64-65. 

In the west there’s a new and lively interest in coffee, café, 
caffé, koflle. Sunset, May 1959, p. 201-202, 204+. 

The influence of high temperature holding upon the com- 
ponents of coffee brew. Stanley Segall and Bernard E. 
Proctor. Food Technology, May 1959, p. 266-270; July 
1959, p. 383-384. 

On the color of coffee. 
and G. Mackinney. 
p. 684-688. 

Showmanship in coffee service. 
p. 4446. 

Who was first in vacuum-packed coffee? Printers’ Ink, June 
19, 1959, p. 44. 


Donald H. 


James R. Myers. 


Cooking for Profit, 


Restaurant Management, 


Club Management, July 1959, 


Angela C. Little, C. O. Chichester 
Food Technology, December 1959, 


Hotel Monthly, April 1959, 


Instant 

Coffee, this instant upstart. Robert Froman. 
Digest, April 1959, p. 152-154, 156. 

Five techniques for more flavorful cup of “instant”. Michael 
Sivetz. Food Engineering, May 1959, p. 92, 95. 

National dairy to distribute new instant, tasti-cup liquid 
coffee in Aerosol, New York. Food Field Reporter, July 
20, 1959, p. 1, 47. 

New liquid instant coffee by eclipse. 
News, April 18, 1959, p. 32. 


COFFEE BREAKS 


More workers taking coffee-breaks but shorter ones, survey 
shows. Inplant Food Management, August 1959, p. 18. 
Typical coffee break facility, Ford Motor Co., provides 
variety of beverages and snack items. Inplant Food 

Management, May 1959, p. 34-39. 


Reader’s 


Hotel & Restaurant 


COFFEE HOUSES 
Coffee and. . 
p. 186-189. 


. conversation. Institutions, November 1959, 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Collective bargaining trends, New York State. 
Bulletin, August 1959, p. 13-16. 

How far should management go in talking with employees 
about union demands? FE. F. Scoutten and_ others. 
Management Record, April 1959, p. 114-119, 139-142. 

A new era in labor bargaining. Business Week, July 4, 
1959, p. 13-16. 

Union demands ten percent pay rise for all and a thirty-five 
hour week. Hotel, April 20, 1959, p. 1, 8. 

What to look for in the months ahead. William Karpinsky. 
Management Review, April 1959, p. 4-8, 61-66. 

See also 

Arbitration 

Collective labor agreements 

Labor unions 

Strikes 


Industrial 


Hospitals 


Hospitals and collective bargaining. James L. Centner. 
Personnel Journal, November 1959, p. 203-205. 


QGOLLECTIVE LABOR AGREEMENTS 


Company practice on printing and distributing collective 
bargaining agreements. Management Record, October 
1959, p. 326-328. 

Contract settlements. Herbert K. Witzky. Hotel Gazette, 
August 15, 1959, p. 10. 

Multnomah signs union contract. 
22, 1959, p. 3. 

New labor contract is Nassau’s first. 
25, 1959, p. 3. 

New York Hotel Trades Council and Hotel Association of 
New York City contract signed, all get pay raises, other 
gains; thirty-five hour week introduced, New York City. 
Tavern Talk, July 18, 1959, p. 9-10. 

Six Canadian hotels settle labor dispute. 
December 12, 1959, p. 3. 


World-Review, August 


World-Review, April 


World-Review, 


Issues 
See under particular issues, e.g., Wages, Hours of work, 
etc. 
COLOR 


An astonishing new theory of color. 
tune, May 1959, p. 144-148, 195+. 

Color adds more bounce at new Pepsi-Cola bottling plant. 
Modern Sanitation, April 1959, p. 18, 49. 

How an expert looks at color. Ralph L. Noble. 
Court Journal, August 1959, p. 43-44, 53-54. 

How color sells industrial products. George P. Nicholas. 
Management Review, June 1959, p. 45-46. 

The new motel colors. Tourist Court Journal, August 1959, 
p. 44-52. 


COLOR OF FOOD 
Color as symbol of food quality. 
106 


Francis Bello. For- 


Tourist 


Institutions, April 1959, 


Food colorimetry, key to quality control. Gideon E. Living- 
ston. Food Engineering, March 1959, p. 74-77, 79; April 
1959, p. 98-103. 


COMMISSARY SYSTEM 


The commissary system, Inplant Food Management, De- 
cember, 1959, p. 26-29, 49. 

The growing commissary system—how Industrial Freshway 
makes it work. laibleht Food Management, November 
1959, p. 27-32. 


COMMUNICATION, Employee 


Bob Quain demonstrates effective communications. Robert 
F. Quain. Hotel Management, June 1959, p. 52-53, 82. 

Common names, aid in communication. Herbert L. Haller. 
Magazine of Standards, June 1959, p. 172-174. 

Communicating down the line, how they really get the word. 
Eugene Walton, Personnel, July/August 1959, p. 78-82. 

Employee communication. Herbert K. Witzky. Hotel 
Gazette, August 29, 1959, p. 17. 

Employee communication. James Menzies Black. Manage- 
ment Review, July 1959, p. 4-8, 70-74. 


Guides to getting across, when management speaks. Louis 
Cassels. Management Review, June 1959, p. 47-49. 

Two-way communication builds employee co-operation. 
Francis M. Truman. American Business, July 1959, p. 
34-36. 

Which communication methods are “best” for your com- 
pany? Albert J. Escher. American Business, December 
1959, p. 9-16. 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Communications system at Golden Gate saves time for 
hotel and increases guest service. William J. Hines, 
American Hotel, May 1959, p. 15-23. 

Communications systems pay their own way. Institutions, 
December 1959, p. 8-9. 

Cost study of dial system operation at the Shamrock-Hilton. 
Southern Hotel Journal, July 1959, p. 36-37. 

Dial phone systems installed at leading hotels. Hotel 
Monthly, July 1959, p. 41. 

Electronic monitor speeds maintenance service. Bert Stajich. 
Hospitals, June 19, 1959, p. 48-49. 

How to speed elevator service. Hotel Monthly, June 1959, 

. 30. 

Pabner House installs dial telephones. Tavern Talk, July 
18, 1959, p. 3-4. 

Radio paging, a new type of communication for motels. 
American Motel, August 1959, p. 26-27. 

Radisson to have latest in telephone equipment. Tavern 
Talk, May 30, 1959, p .16. 

Room phones, a yes or no matter. Christopher Gardiner. 
Tourist Court Journal, June 1959, p. 62, 64-66. 


CONFECTIONERY 

Pre-Easter sweets. Modern Confectioner, February 1959, p. 
1-21. 

Prevention of stickiness and graining in stored hard candies. 
R. Heiss. Food Technology, August 1959, p. 433-440. 

See also 
Cake decorating 
Ice cream, ices, etc. 


CONGRESSES AND CONVENTIONS 

Another conference? Pilson W. Kelly. Management Re- 
view, November 1959, p. 20-25. 

A conference is as good as its leader. Leonard Nadler. 
Modern Hospital, May 1959, p. 100-102, 134. 

Group business. Philip Harrison. Resort Management, 
June 1959, p. 16, 18. 

Here’s a nine-point plan designed to increase the value of 
your convention attendance as well as add to your enjoy- 
ment. Fred Burkholder. Executive Steward, June 1959, 

se 

Is this meeting necessary? Roy Pearson. Modern Hospital, 
October 1959, p. 97-99. 

It’s small meeting—but seems big. Barnett M. Lerner. Sales 
Meetings, September 18, 1959, p. 60, 62-63, 65. 

Mid-South Hotel Conference: the fifth annual Mid-South 
Hotel Conference, August 20, 21, 22, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Southern Hotel Journal, July 1959, p. 15, 18+. 

A remarkable convention floor created at Rice in Houston as 
part of $4.5 million program. Southern Hotel Journal, 
May 1959, p. 26-30. 

Resorts bid for business trade. Business Week, May 16, 
1959, p. 184, 186. 

Techniques for developing new group business. Paul Light- 
man. HSMA Bulletin, April/May, 1959, p. 8-10. 

Techniques for successful meetings and conferences. Arthur 
M. Sargent. Journal of Accountancy, June 1959, p. 41-44. 

Trade and sales meetings mix thinking, golf, socializing. 
Business Week, May 16, 1959, p. 176-178, 180+. 

For conference proceedings, see under Associations, by 
name of association, or Labor union, under name of union. 


Directories 
Convention facilities issue. Sales Meetings, November 20, 
1959. 
Directory of conventions and trade shows. Sales Meeting’s 
Magazine. Philadelphia, Sales Meetings, 1959, published 
quarterly. 


Restaurant calendar and promotion guide for 1960. Fast 
Food, December 1959, p. 30. 


CONSTRUCTION See Building 


CONSULTANTS 
Consultants, choose with care. Management Review, July 
1959, p. 51-52. 
How to get the best out of a management consultant. James 
W. Leisner. American Business, June 1959, p. 42. 


Food 


Connecticut hospitals try dietary consultation. John T. 
Foster and Jane Hartman. Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, May 1959, p. 472-475. 

Food service consultants: are they worth their fee? Inst- 
tutions, October 1959, p. 158-159. 

Hotel management’s food consultants board. Hotel Man- 
agement, March 1959, p. 48-49. 

The International Society of Food Service Consultants. In- 
stitutions, January 1959, p. 255. 


Hospitals 


AHA offers management consulting service. Modern Hos- 
pital, March 1959, p. 63-64. 


CONVENIENCE FOODS 
A banquet with processed foods. Food Service, June 1959, 
p. 72-73. 
Five convenience food questions. Canadian Hotel Review 
& Restaurant, August 15, 1959, p. 47-50, 52. 

How to determine the value of “convenience” products. 
Volume Feeding Management, January 1959, p. 20-21. 
How to make the most of convenience foods. Margaret 
Johnson. Food Service, April 1959, p. 37-41. 

See also 
Food — Preservation 


COOKBOOKS See Cookery 


COOKERY 


The all new Fannie Farmer Boston Cooking School Cook- 
book. Fannie Merritt Farmer. Boston, Little Brown, 
1959, 596 p. 

The chafing dish cookbook. John and Marie Roberson. 
Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 1958, 272 p. 

Cook, my darling daughter. Mildred O. Knopf. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1959, 619 p. 

A cookbook for diabetic. Deaconess Maude Behrman. 
New York, American Diabetes Association, 1959, 171 p. 

General Foods Kitchens cookbook. General Foods Kitchens. 
New York, Random House, 1959, 436 p. 

Holiday handbook of American regional cookery. Holiday, 
May 1959, p. 149-154. 

Keeping cooking up to date. John Fuller. Wine and Food, 
Summer 1959, p. 84-89. 

Mrs. Hilda Leyel, book collector, cookery books. H. Clifford 
Maggs. Wine and Food, Summer 1959, p. 79-80. 

Picture cookbook. Life Magazine. New York, Time, Inc., 
1958, 292 p. 

The Roman cookery book. Apicius. London, George G. 
Harrap, 1958, 240 p. 

Table topics. Julian Street, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1959, 289 p. 

Western cookery past and present. John J. Ruffley. NRA 
News, August 1959, p. 23-26. 

See also 

Baking 

Broiling 

Catering 

Electric cookery 

Food 

Menus, and also under particular food, e.g., Bread, Cake, 
Coffee, Fish, etc. 


Dictionaries 
Dictionary of classical and modern cookery. Richard Her- 
ring. Giessen, Germany, Pfanneberg & Company, 1958, 
852 p. 
Well known idioms which originated from kitchen and 
cooking terms. Gourmet, June 1959, p. 22-23. 


Study and teaching 

Basic course in food preparation. 
1959, p. 124-195. 

A basic course in quality food preparation. John M. Welch. 
Tallahassee, Florida State University School of Business, 
1959, 144 p. 

How the Greenbrier’s culinary apprentice training program 
works. Hermann G. Rusch. Hotel Bulletin, September 
1959, p. 44-45. 

New Look for Washburne school. Hotel Monthly, October 
1959, p. 46-48. 

Program develops skilled cooks, bakers. Institutions, Decem- 
ber 1959, p. 42-44. 

Restaurant operators and dietitians work toward better train- 
ing for cooks in Manitoba Schools. Joyce Meyer. Cana- 
dian Hotel Review & Restaurant, July 15, 1959, p. 74-75. 

What about your own personal school for cooks? Green- 
brier' Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
Executive Steward, March 1959, p. 16-17, 29. 


COOKERY (Casserole ) 


Casseroles can make the difference. Jean Chandler. F'ood 
Service, August 1959, p. 35-37. 


COOKERY (Garnishes ) 

American culinary art. August Forster. New York, Ahrens 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1958, 253 p. 

The complete hors d’oeuvres cookbook. Alice Schryver and 
Francille Wallace. New York, Coward-McCann, 1958, 
246 p. 

Pier ae and decoration, cold sauces for hot fish, dishes en 
surprise. Louis Diat. Gourmet, June 1959, p. 29-30, 
32-34. 

A thought about sauces and garnishes. Henry Bottema. 
Hotel Bulletin, September 1959, p. 34-35. 


COOKERY (Leaf) 


Leaf cookery, here’s an ancient culinary art you can try with 
delicious results. Sunset, September 1959, p. 100-102. 


COOKERY (Meat) 

Effect of size and internal temperature, cooking choice 
grade, top round beef roasts. Nancy Marshall and others. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, June 1959, 
p. 569-573. 

Meat recipe rally. National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
Chicago, National Live Stock and Meat Board. 1959, 
35 p. 


COOKERY (Wine) 


Cooking with California wine. Sunset, September 1959, p. 
130, 132+. 

Move wine into your kitchen. Robert Grison. NRA News, 
March 1959, p. 7-8. 

The sweets of wine. Gourmet, May 1959, p. 24-25, 34. 

Wine in cookery. Henry O. Barbour. Club Management, 

July 1959, p. 62-63. 


COOKERY, Barbeque See Barbeque Cookery 
COOKERY, Broiling See Broiling 

COOKERY, Camp See Outdoor Cookery 
COOKERY, Electronic See Electronic Cookery 


COOKERY, English 


Gastronomic get-around. Reginald Hargreaves. Wine and 
Food, Summer 1959, p. 89-95. 


COOKERY, French 

The art of French cooking. New York, Simon & Schuster, 
1958, 864 p. 

The classic French cuisine. Joseph Donon. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1959, 324 p. 

Memoirs of a feeder in France. A. J. Liebling. New 
Yorker, April 11, 1959, p. 51-52, 54+; April 18, 1959, p. 
49-50, 52+; April 25, 1959, p. 102, 104+; May 2, 1959, 
p. 100, 103+. 


COOKERY, Gas See Gas 


Institution, December 


New York, 


COOKERY, Hawaiian 


How to stage a Hawaiian party. Sunset, June 1959, p. 
68-71. 


COOKERY, Italian 


Italian food afloat. Ted Patrick. Holiday, June 1959, p. 
99-102, 148+. 


COOKERY, Japan 


Variety of food awaits Japan visitors. Travel Trade, August 
1959, p. 68. 


COOKERY, Jewish 
Baking for Passover. Louis Marpet. 
March 9, 1959, p. 45-48. 


Kosher foods have wide patron appeal. Institutions, March 
1959, p. 56-57. 


COOKERY, Mexican 


Elena’s secrets of Mexican cooking. Elena Zelayeta. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 1958, 266 p. 


COOKERY, Norwegian 


Norwegian journey. Naomi Barry. Gourmet, June 1959, p. 
16-17, 50-52. 


COOKERY, Pressure See Pressure Cookery 


COOKERY, Viennese 
Viennese memoir. Lillian Langseth-Christensen. Gourmet, 


January 1959, p. 16-17, 20+; February 1959, p. 20-21, 
45+; March 1959, p. 16-17, 30+; April 1959, p. 20-21, 
61+; May 1959, p. 20-21, 48+; June 1959, p. 26, 41+; 
July 1959, p. 18-19, 42-45; August 1959, p. 14-15, 48+; 
September 1959, p. 20-22, 25-27; October 1959, p. 22-23, 
46-48; November 1959, p. 16, 76-82; December 1959, p. 
28, 64+. 


COOKING SCHOOLS See Cookery—Study and Teaching 
Training — Schools : 


CORPORATIONS 

Allied Maintenance Corporation 
Diversification incorporated. Don Wharton. 
Business, June 1959, p. 32-34, 40. 

Boss Hotels 
Beloit is the site for motor inn in Boss chain. World- 
Review, July 18, 1959, p. 1. 

Caravan Inns 
Thirty new luxurious Caravan Inns to span the entire 
West. American Hotel, April 1959, p. 21. 

Carter Hotels 
Progressiveness marks Carter chain. Hotel Gazette, June 
6, 1959, p. 26-28. 

Coachman Inns 
Coachman Inns, new motor hotel chain, in Little Rock, 
Ark. Hotel Monthly, June 1959, p. 4. 

Congress Inns 
“Congress Inn” chain organized. Hotel Monthly, May 
1959, p. 53. 
A new idea, a new plan, and new blood into the chain 
field. American Motel, May 1959, p. 57. 

Consolidated Foods Corporation 
The story of Consolidated Foods Corporation. Chicago, 
1959, Unp. 

Duncan Hines 
Regional guides for Duncan Hines. Southern Hotel Jour- 
nal, June 1959, p. 37, 39-40. 

Fred Harvey Company 
Leslie W. Scott elected Fred Harvey president. Tavern 
Talk, December 26, 1959, p. 3. 
Scott is president of Fred Harvey Company. Hotel & 
Restaurant News, December 26, 1959, p. 3. 

H. J. Heinz Company 
Profit planning and control at Heinz. R. Burt Gookin. 
American Business, September 1959, p- 7-11. 

Hilton Credit Corporation 
Hilton Credit Corporation acquires new building. Texas 
Heel Review, April 1959, p. 74. 
tiilton Credit Corporation will have own building. Hotel 
Gazette, March 14, 1959, p. 11. 


Bakers Weekly, 
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Hilton Hotels Corporation 
Hilton, aloft, looks ahead, abroad. Leavitt F. Morris. 
World-Review, June 13, 1959, p. 1, 15. 
Hilton earnings show rise for first half of 1959 over 1958 
period. Texas Hotel Review, October 1959, p. 52. 
Hilton Inns are tops in comfort — guestrooms embody 
latest concepts. Hotel Gazette, October 24, 1959, p. 
22-24, 
New convention era dawns with Pittsburgh Hilton open- 
ing. Hotel Gazette, October 24, 1959, p. 72-73. 
Two Hilton Inns planned. Tavern Talk, May 16, 1959, p. 
10-11. 

Hilton Hotels Corporation, International 
Hilton acquires Las Brisas, will expand. World-Review, 
June 27, 1959, p. 1. 
Hilton Hotels International gives new assignments. World- 
Review, April 11, 1959, p. 1. 

Holiday Inns of America 
The goal is four-hundred motels in operation by 1961. 
American Motel, May 1959, p. 54-55. 

Hot Shoppes, Inc. 
Annual Report. Hot Shoppes, Inc. Washington, V. 

Hotel Corporation of America 
HCA is building hotel in England. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, June 13, 1959, p. 1. 
HCA to open another Charterhouse in May. World- 
Review, May 2, 1959, p. 2. 
HCA to operate resorts in Phoenix, Loveland. World- 
Review, June 6, 1959, p. 1. 
HCA will run 250 room hotel in Quito. World-Review, 
July 11, 1959, p. 1. 
National chef training program needed, Hotel Corporation 
of America. World-Review, August 22, 1959, p. 1. 

Hotel Elkhart Corporation 
The Hotel Elkhart. Horwath Accountant, July 1959, p. 
1-2, 7. 

Howard Johnson 
A familiar name creates a “built-in” market. American 
Motel, May 1959, p. 58-59. 
Howard Johnson sets goal, four hundred lodges. World- 
Review, May 16, 1959, p. 15. 

Imperial “400” Motels, Inc. 
Imperial 400 Motels: another co-owner: partnership de- 
velopment. American Motel, December 1959, p. 22. 
Motor hotel chain organized. Hotel Monthly, May 1959, 
p. 53. 

Industrial Freshway Corporation 
The growing commissary system — how Industrial Fresh- 
way makes it work. Inplant Food Management, Novem- 
ber 1959, p. 27-32. 

J. D. Jewell Company 
The Jesse Jewell story. Quick Frozen Foods, July 1959, 
p. 157-164. 

Jack Tar Hotels 
Jack Tar Hotels buy Grand Bahama Club. Tavern Talk, 
May 30, 1959, p. 8-9. 

John Inglis 
The John Inglis story. John W. Inglis. Quick Frozen 
Foods, March 1959, p. 343-358, 361+. 

Marriott Motor Hotels 
Marriott expansion. American Motel, April 1959, p. 24, 
26. 


Milner Hotels 
Milner Hotels will enter the motel field. Hotel Gazette, 
March 28, 1959, p. 26. 

Sara Lee, Inc. 
Sara Lee: The profile of success. Harold Berkin. Bakers 
Weekly, November 9, 1959, p. 33-48. 

Sheraton Corporation of America 
Background sketch of Sheraton Corporation of America. 
American Hotel, August 1959, p. 24-26. 
Five-man team to replace Carswell. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, July 11, 1959, p. 1. 
Local color in Sheraton’s two newest shows flexibility of 
chain operation. World-Review, June 20, 1959, p. 8-16. 
A reporter’s eye view of the Sheraton-Dallas. Tavern 
Talk, May 9, 1959, p. 3-9. 
Sheraton birthday, New York’s observance. Hotel Gazette, 
May 9, 1959, p. 8-9. 
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Sheraton highlights. Southern Hotel journal, May 1959, 
p. 19-22. 
Sheraton income increases by twelve million over last 
year. Texas Hotel Review, September 1959, p. 43. 
Sheraton signs for new Houston hotel. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, June 6, 1959, p. 1. 

Travelodge Corporation 
A powerful partner to have on your side. American 
Motel, May 1959, p. 56-57. 
Travelodge Corporation plans European motel chain. 
Hotel & Club News, June 1959, p. 5. 

Treadway Inns 
Treadway forms firm to operate Caribbean resorts. Hotel 
Herald, September 16, 1959, p. 5. 
Treadway Inns form new corporation. Tavern Talk, Sep- 
tember 19, 1959, p. 11. 


Directories 
AHA lists 179 chains, 8.97 hotels per chaia. World-Review, 
August 8, 1959, p. 5. 
The Fortune directory, the five hundred largest U.S. indus- 
trial corporations. Fortune, July 1959, p. 125-144; 
August 1959, p. 123-132. 


CORPORATIONS 
United States 


Free man and the corporation. Roger M. Blough. New 
York, McGraw Hill, 1959, 126 p. 


COST ACCOUNTING 

Centralization cuts costs. David C. Lord. Hospital Man- 
agement, April 1959, p. 66, 68-69. 

Cost cutting ideas, how thirteen smaller hotels slashed laboz, 
front office, and housekeeping costs. Hotel Management, 
July 1959, p. 34-35, 76+. 

Cut costs by measuring office work. C. J. Berg and E. V. 
Grillo. American Business, April 1959, p. 22, 24-26; May 
1959, p. 20, 35. 

Do our sales costs go down when sales go up? W. C. 
Callander. American Business, May 1959, p. 30-32, 34. 

Effective understanding and utilization of standard costs. 
Donald C. Brabston. Journal of Accountancy, May 1959, 
p. 49-57. 

Examples of how staff-wide cooperation can save any hotel 
a small fortune. J. Frank Birdsall, Jr. Hotel Manage- 
ment, June 1959, p. 48-51, 70+. 

How a research ae development program resulted in esti- 
mated annual savings of $250,000 at the Mayflower in 
Washington, D.C. is told in Carl H. Albers’ second prize- 
winning entry in Hotel Management’s second annual 
Golden Host Contest. Hotel Management, November 
1959, p. 50, 88, 92+. 

How to get proper perspective for cutting costs. Charles 
E. French. Food Engineering, October 1959, p. 43-45. 
How to reduce waste in your hotel. Hotel Monthly, June 

1959, p. 29. 

Making employees cost conscious. American Business, 
March 1959, p. 14-15. 

R & E Transcript systems. Southern Hotel Journal, June 
1959, p. 78. 

Simple steps to cost control for more profit. Lema Weaver. 
American Restaurant, November 1959, p. 72-73, 114+. 
The six major areas of cost control. American Restaurant 

Magazine, November 1959, p. 74-76, 80+. 

Successful cost-cutting ideas. Neal Long. Hotel Manage- 
ment, May 1959, p. 40-43, 84+. 

Twenty ways to increase your earnings. Southern Hotel 
Journal, October 1959, p. 34, 36-38, 40. 

The value of cost accounting. Walter F. Clark. NRA News, 
August 1959, p. 8-9. 


Food 

Caterers’ economic problems can be solved but frozen food 
industry must co-operate. Hotel & Catering Review, June 
1959, p. 42-43. 

Fifteen ways to cut food costs. Cooking for Profit, July 
1959, p. 19. 

Food cost and inventory control. M. M. Coltman. Cana- 
dian Hotel Review & Restaurant, April 15, 1959, p. 44-45, 


82; May 15, 1959, p. 40-41, 88; June 15, 1959, p. 44-45, 
50; August 15, 1959, p. 44-46. 

Food cost control in hospitals. Henry W. Espersen. Hor- 
wath Accountant, March 1959, p. 3-5. : 

Food purchase and portion control guide with portion cost 
chart. Philip Waldron. Greenwich, 1959, 7 p. 

Good record keeping trims buying costs. Ernest C. Hunter. 
Volume Feeding, March 1959, p. 74-77. 

How to control food cost. John W. Stokes. Volume Feed- 
ing, July 1959, p. 50-54, 56-58. 
How to make money instead of percentages. Matthew 
Bernatsky. Executive Steward, March 1959, p. 18-19. 
A job that never ends. Food cost control. Justin H. Emery. 
American Restaurant Magazine, November 1959, p. 63-65, 
86, 88. 

Model food program first step, food control. Institutions, 
May 1959, p. 186-188. 

Portion control means bigger profit for you. Fast Food, 
August 1959, p. 47-48. 

Wenzel’s current price and portion cost quarterly. American 
Restaurant, February 1959, p. 35-38; May 1959, p. 151- 
154; August 1959, p. 95-98. 


Hospitals 

Hospital costs relate to the supply of beds. Max Shain and 
Milton I. Roemer. Modern Hospital, April 1959, p. 71-73, 
168. 

How to determine costs of progressive care. Modern Hos- 
pital, August 1959, p. 67-70. 

How to reduce hospital costs. Hospital Management, May 
1959, p. 26. 


COST CONTROL See Cost accounting 


COST OF LIVING 
In labor. Business Week, November 28, 1959, p. 127-128. 
The ordinary $125-billion market. Fortune, September 
1959, p. 132-135. 


New York (City) 


What it costs to live in New York City. Industrial Bulletin, 
June 1959, p. 17-19. 


COST REDUCTION See Cost accounting 

COUNSELORS Camp See Camp counselors 
COUNTER SERVICE See Lunch counters 
COURT DECISIONS 


Adjudication, its intent, results, and significance. Francis 
R. Smith. Hospitals, April 1, 1959, p. 28-31. 

Labor and the law. iataarist Bulletin, April 1959, p. 
17-21; August 1959, p. 17-23. 

Magistrate’s judgment in Cape hotel fraud case. Hotel 
Review, August 1959, p. 13. 

See also ; 
National Labor Relations Board 


Hospitals 
Liability of governmental hospitals for negligence. Hos- 
pitals, June 1, 1959, p. 47-50. 
Mistaken identity is one mistake no hospital can afford. 
Modern Hospital, August 1959, p. 78-80. 
Physiotherapists and the law in Great Britain. Donald C. 
Norris. Hospital Management, July 1959, p. 30, 34+. 
When nurses are negligent, they are liable. Albert Wood- 
ruff Gray. Modern Hospital, June 1959, p. 91, 172. 


Hotels 


Woodner ordered out of hotel business. World-Review, 
May 16, 1959, p. 1. 


Motels 
Five motel disputes that went to court and what happened 
to them. American Motel, June 1959, p. 78-79. 
If you were judge. William Jabine. American Motel, May 
1959, p. 87. 


Restaurants 
If the keeper of a restaurant has no beds for the accommo- 


dation of travelers, in the eyes of the law he is not an inn- 
keeper. Albert Woodruff Gray, Restaurant Management, 
August 1959, p. 48. 


CRANBERRIES 


Cranberry crisis. Agricultural and Food Chemistry. De- 
cember 1959, p. 807-808. 


CREDIT 


America goes credit happy. Richard Rutter. Management 
Review, July 1959, p. 48-50. 

Be cautious about credit. Ernest W. Fair. Restaurant 
Equipment Dealer. July 1959, p. 62. 

What new credit plans do for you, and to you. Hotel, May 
11, 1959, p. 6. 


Hospitals 


The economy of credit. Frank Delano Lauran. Hospital 
Management, October 1959, p. 64, 68+. 


CREDIT CARDS 


The American Express credit card service. Horwath Ac- 
countant, October 1959, p. 1, 6. 

American Express to replace credit cards with new plastic 
ones. Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, March 18, 1959, p. 3. 

BHRA president’s comments on credit cards. International 
Hotel Review, July/August, 1959, p. 40-41. 

British hotel group introduces its own credit card. Lyster 
Robinson, International Hotel Review, March 1959, p. 
29, 35. 

Carte Blanche advantages. Pacific Coast Record, July 1959, 
p: 14. 

Credit card policies and practices, a survey. Southern Hotel 
Journal, March 1959, p. 14-15; April 1959, p. 44. 

The credit card problem, a joint conference of the IHA, 
ASTA and FIAV. International Hotel Review, May 1959, 
p. 5-6. 

Credit cards. Restaurant Management, October 1959, p. 
52-55, 126. : 

Credit cards, do you need ’em. Gary Pomeroy. Resort 
Management, August 1959, p. 20-22. 

Credit cards seen as normal growth. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, June 6, 1959, p. 6. 

Credit cards survey. Restaurant Management, October 
1959, p. 67-68, 104. 

The high cost of “give-away” services. Edward E. Rosen. 
American Motel, May 1959, p. 89. 

Hilton launches Carte Blanche, million cards. 
Review, April 25, 1959, p. 7. 

IHA rejects AMEXCO card, European hoteliers hit cost. 
Henry Utell. World-Review, May 2, 1959, p. 1, 15-16. 
Informations sur les cartes de credit. International Hotel 

Review, June 1959, p. 4-11, 14-17. 

International Hotel Association and travel agencies plan 
scheme, no commission charges. South African Hotel 
Review, June 1959, p. 39. 

L’hotellerie Suisse et les cartes de credit. International 
Hotel Review, March 1959, p. 10, 12. 

Letters to the editor. Tavern Talk, July 11, 1959, p. 21-23. 

Motel man sees further boom in credit card bookings. Hotel 
Gazette, August 29, 1959, p. 8. 

NRA accepts bid by Carte Blanche, Hilton credit card won 
‘unqualified approval’. Hotel and Restaurant News, May 
30, 1959, p. 1, 4. 

National Restaurant Association endorses Hilton Carte 
Blanche. NRA News, July 1959, p. 4. 

A new hat in the credit-card ring. Walter O. Voegele. 
Hotel Management, June 1959, p. 5. 

New universal air travel plan credit card plan will bring 
first domestic commissions to agents. World-Review, July 
25, 1959, p. 1, 10. 

New York Central service on American Express credit card. 
World-Review, July 11, 1959, p. 8. 

No cash, just sign a card at honor system cafeteria, diners 
simply mark their own IBM card check. Fast Food, 
March 1959, p. 50-51. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


They serve the double function of providing low cost loans 
when employes need them, and stimulating regular saving 


World- 


on their part. Mary Jean McGrath. Bakers Weekly, 
August 10, 1959, p. 36-37. 


CUTLERY See Tableware 


DEDHYDRATED FOODS 


See 
Food — Dried 


DEPRECIATION 
Depreciation, an opinion. Dale B. Waterloo. American 
Motel, July 1959, p. 38. 
Economic depreciation in income taxation and accounting. 
Paul Grady. Journal of Accountancy, April 1959, p. 54-60. 
Internal revenue policy on depreciation. Darrell S. Parker. 
Ice Cream Review, April 1959, p. 26, 80+. 


DESIGN 


Architectural analysis, prelude to good design. William M. 
Pena and William W. Caudill. Architectural Record, May 
1959, p. 178-182. 

Design trends in institutions. Institutions, June 1959, p. 
72-73. 

New building employs mcdern design to increase efficiency. 
Beatrice Moore. American Business. April 1959, p. 39-41. 

See also as subdivision under particular subject, e.g., 
Bars, Boats, Cafeterias, Clubs, Kitchens, Rooms, etc. 
DIET 

Eat well and stay well. Ancel Keys. New York, Doubleday, 
1959, 359 p. 

Fountain service. Harry Press. Fast Food, November 1959, 
p. 35, 37, 

How good is Mr. Hurley’s diet? Francis Bello. Fortune, 
December 1959, p. 129-134, 188+. 

The trend is to fewer and better diets. Doris Johnson. 
Modern Hospital, October 1959, p. 140, 142+. 

See also 

Cookery 

Dieticians 

Food 

Menus 

Nutrition 


Surveys 
Comparison of dietary survey methods. Martha F. Trulson 
and Mary B. McCann. Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association, July 1959, p. 672-676. 
The interview itself. Charlotte M. Young. Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, July 1959, p. 677-681. 


DIETITIANS 


The challenge of today, a panel discussion, the place of the 
dietician in administration. Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, May 1959, p. 476-478, 480+. 

The dietitian and decision making. Richard D. Vander- 
warker. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 
October 1959, p. 1032-1036. 

One hospital’s formula for training dietary aides. Edith Fae 
Cook. Hospitals, November 16, 1959, p. 67-68, 70. 

Status of dietitians in the hospital. §. Catherine Carroll. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, October 
1959, p. 1027-1031. 

Why are there so few dietitians? Alice J. Kirk. Hospitals, 
May 16, 1959, p. 68, 73-74. 


DINERS’ CLUB 

Diners’ Club listed on New York Stock Exchange. Tavern 
Talk, March 28, 1959, p. 14-15. 

Diners’ Club marks eighth anniversary. Hotel Bulletin, 
May 1959, p. 62. 

Diners’ Club scouts new fields. Business Week, November 
21, 1959, p. 68, 70, 74. 

Diners’ Club sees continued growth, due to added volume. 
World-Review, June 13, 1959, p. 2. 

Western Airlines joins Diners’ Club. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, October 3, 1959, p. 7. 


DISHONESTY 


Dishonesty insurance. Stewart Rodnon. Industrial Bulletin, 
March 1959, p. 3-7. 
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Employee dishonesty, how the document examiner can help. 
Ordway Hilton. Personnel, March/April 1959, p. 82-87. 

A growing safety menace. Joe Minster. Pacific Coast Rec- 
ord, June 1959, p. 12. 

The high cost of employee dishonesty. Hotel Management, 
November 1959, p. 55-56, 102+. 

How do you find, guard against dishonesty. American 
Restaurant, July 1959, p. 33-37. 

How to stop employee Suhinsidi. Norman Jaspan. Hos- 
pital Management, September 1959, p. 44-45, 130. 

How you can curtail employee dishonesty. Norman Jaspan. 
American Business, November 1959, p. 14-17. 

Internal control systems in hotels. Louis Toth. Ithaca, 
School of Hotel Administration, 1959, 86 p. mimeographed. 

Millions of dollars lost to pilferage, industrial security. 
Harvey Burstein. Harvard Business Review, May/June 
1959, p. 72-78. 

Seven members of parliament hear hotelkeepers’ views on 
bilking. South African Hotel Review, June 1959, p. 13. 

Six ways to control internal theft. Hotel Management, De- 
cember 1959, p. 29-30, 52, 54+. 


DISHWASHING 


Dishwashing developments. Inplant Food Management, 
May 1959, p. 41-44. 

Faster dishwashing at less cost. Volume Feeding Manage- 
ment, July 1959, p. 30-33. 

A high-capacity, one-man dishroom. Volume Feeding Man- 
agement, May 1959, p. 76-79. 


DISHWASHING MACHINES 
Automatic dishwashers. Consumer Reports, December 1959, 
p. 662-670. 
The automatic electric dishwasher. Earl Hawthorne. Food 
Service, May 1959, p. 104. 
Design for dishwashing. Canadian Hotel Review & Res- 
taurant, August 15, 1959, p. 42, 73. 


DISPENSORIES 


How to make after-hours dispensing safe. Edward F. Crou- 
mey. Modern Hospital, March 1959, p. 118, 120+. 

Industrial technics work in central supply. Rudolph J. 
Friese. Modern Hospital, August 1959, p. 73-77. 

Prepackaging, a omtel service tool. B. S. Burrell. Hos- 
pital Management, August 1959, p. 80, 82. 


DRINKING CUSTOMS 


Drinking and intoxication. Raymond McCarthy. Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1959, 455 p. 


DRIVE-INS 


Boom period for drive-ins. Canadian Hotel Review & 
Restaurant, April 15, 1959, p. 37-40, 43. 

Fifty ideas for drive-ins. American Restaurant, July 1959, 
p- 52-53, 86. 

Fred Harvey opens new drive-in at Kansas City. Tavern 
Talk, July 25, 1959, p. 4. 

The happy saga of Henry’s Drive-In. Merrili R. Swartz. 
Food Service, May 1959, p. 48-50, 99. 

Immediate order placing delivers three turns an_ hour. 
Thomas L. Garner. Volume Feeding Management, June 
1959, p. 40. 

Jack in the box, unique ordering systems speeds drive-in 
service. Fast Food, April 1959, p. 80-81. 

Meals served to 166 cars in 140 minutes, no carhops, El 
Rancho Barbecue, Saskatchewan, Canada. American 
Restaurant, July 1959, p. 48-51. 

Minneapolis restaurant operator finds that turnover increases 
with a modern ordering system. Richard W. Johnson. 
Cooking for Profit, August 1959, p. 22-23, 29. 

Operating statistics of drive-in restaurants. Elmer W. Kallio. 
Horwath Accountant, May 1959, p. 4-6. 

Operational costs of drive-ins good. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, September 19, 1959, p. 6. 

Redesigned for new speed. Fast Food, April 1959, p. 66-88. 

Speed-up service with service phone system, Frank’s Drive- 
In. Richard W. Johnson. Cooking for Profit, August 
1959, p. 22-23, 29. 

Steak dinners for curb service. Dewayne Harrison. Cooking 
for Profit, April 1959, p. 22-23. 


They start training them young at the Pla-boy Drive-In. 
Restaurant Management, April 1959, p. 56-58, 129. 

Three second chicken at Spivey’s. Fast Food, March 1959, 
p. 88, 90-91. 

The wich stand, Inglewood, California. 
1959, p. 64. 


DUES See Clubs—Dues 


DYES AND DYEING 


Redyeing, it solves maintenance and decor problems. Hotel 
Gazette, August 1, 1959, p. 17; August 15, 1959, p. 27. 


EGGS 
Eggs and poultry checked for hotels. Hotel Monthly, March 


Institutions, July 


1959, p. 42-43. 
Integrated production and marketing of eggs. Ralph L. 
Baker. Agricultural Marketing, August 1959, p. 4-5. 


Micro-wave heating for the determination of total solids 
in liquid egg products. Food Technology, August 1959, 
. 476. 

Penguin eggs a new French delicacy. South African Hotel 
Review, May 1959, p. 37. 

Pudding cookery. Gourmet, March 1959, p. 24, 27-30. 


Frozen 
Frozen eggs developed for hospital dietaries. Bernard 
Henick. Hospital Management, April 1959, p. 84, 123, 
143. 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR KITCHENS 
See Kitchen Utensils (Electric) 


ELECTRICITY 


Electricity clean, safe, quick. Albert and Grace Eiss. Res- 
taurant Management, May 1959, p. 96-98. 


ELECTRONIC COOKERY 

Breakthrough to profits. James R. Myers. 
November 1959, p. 38-40, 41, 76-79. 

Carson’s kitchen rich in ideas. James R. Norris. 
Service, November 1959, p. 42-46. 

Comparison of electronic vs. conventional cooking of vege- 
tables. Joan Gordon and Isabel Noble. Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, March 1959, p. 241-244. 

Cooking pork electronically. Jean Apgar and others. Jour- 
nal of the American Dietetic Association, December 1959, 
p. 1260-1269. 

Cut costs with modern preparation and serving methods. 
Volume Feeding Management, March 1959, p. 14-15. 
Electromation sweeps the nation! The power behind food 
service. Earl Hawthorne. Food Service, November 1959, 

p. 47-52. 

Electronic cooking with paper service saves costs. Roslyn 
Willett. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 
March 1959, p. 260, 262, 264. 

Electronic oven speeds service of tasty hospital food. Jean 
Bechtel. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 
March 1959, p. 257-258. 

Frozen Food cookery, via microwave miracle. Quick Frozen 
Foods, August 1959, p. 91, 93-96. 

Meet an electronic waitress. Fast Food, November 1959, 
p. 41-42. 

The microwave oven in hospital food service. R. V. Decar- 
eau. Hospital Management, March 1959, p. 96-98, 103+. 

Revolution in food preparation with microwave cooking seen. 
Food Field Reporter, June 22, 1959, p. 66, 70. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


Company medical service becomes more popular with em- 
ployees. Doris M. Thompson, Management Record, April 
1959, p. 197. 

Getting across the value of employee benefits. 
ment Record, October 1959, p. 332-341. 

The neglected side of fringes. J. Roger O'Meara. Manage- 
ment Record, April 1959, p. 120-123. 

Program submitted for family care for hotel workers. Hotel, 
April 20, 1959, p. 1, 5. 

Wage and fringe developments in bargaining. Marie P. 
Dorbandt and John J. McKew. Management Record, 
June 1959, p. 217-220. 


Food Service, 


Food 


Manage- 
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Wage and fringe developments in bargaining, 
Tractor-IAM contract. 
p. 144-145. 

What percent of the wage dollar do fringe benefits take? 
Kenneth Henry. Dunn’s Review, July 1959, p. 39. 

Where hospitals stand on employee benefits. Louis S. Reed. 
Hospitals, September 1, 1959, p. 66-70, 158+. 


Caterpillar 
Management Record, April 1959, 


EMPLOYMENT 
Hiring hall—new version. Fred Panzer. Industrial Bulletin, 
September 1959, p. 12-15. 
Hotels claim forty-two percent of Cornell’s grads. 
Review, September 12, 1959, p. 5. 
Joint employment office seeks good jobs for workers, good 
workers for hotels. City Hotel Reporter, August 1959, 


World- 


. 6,8. 

Pra de of college graduates, eight-point improvement 
program. Roye R. Bryant. Personnel Journal, June 1959, 
p- 58-61. 

See also 

Ability tests 

Selection 

Rating 

Student employment 


ENGINEERS 


Maintenance and engineering. American Hotel Institute. 
East Lansing, American Hotel Institute, 1959, 1 V. 
Loose-leaf. 

Professional standards for hospital engineers. 
O’Meara. Hospitals, April 1, 1959, p. 58, 60-62. 

Responsibilities of the hospital engineer in an alteration 
program. Daniel M. Roop. Hospital Management, April 
1959, p. 82, 107+. 

What it takes to be a good engineer. 
Modern Hospital, July 1959, p. 120, 122. 


John V. 


Daniel M. Roop. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Are you a skinker or showman? Tony Cabot. Hotel Gazette, 
October 24, 1959, p. 25-28. 

Around the world in eight hours, how Oak Hill staged its 
International night, Oak Hill Country Club, Rochester. 
George McWilliams. Club Management, April 1959, p. 
14, 48-49. 

Hawaiian party at Orchard Ridge Country Club, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Floyd D. Jeffris. Club Management, May 1959, 
p. 21. 

The new look in business entertaining. Charles A. Cerami. 
Management Review, May 1959, p. 4-8, 65-67. 
The “Playboy” party for younger club members. 

Management, July 1959, p. 66-67. 

Swimming pools, television and innumerable gadgets. Royal 

Garff. American Motel, May 1959, p. 70-73. 
See also 
Recreation, and under particular type of entertainment. 


Club 


ETIQUETTE 


The new Esquire etiquette. Editors of Esquire Magazine. 
New York, J. B. Lippincott, 1959, 448 p. 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION See Salaries 


EXECUTIVES 


Artful pointers on how to be a failure. 
August 29, 1959, p. 110-111. 

The care and ending of future executives. 
Southern Hotel Journal, July 1959, p. 42, 44. 

Catering to the executive. Institutions, July 1959, p. 6-11. 

How dangerous is the business bureaucrat. Eugene E. 
Jennings. Management Review, April 1959, p. 27-29. 

How executives can live with siress. Printers’ Ink, August 
21, 1959, p. 43, 46. 

Seventeen-hundred top executives. Fortune, November 1959, 
p. 138-140, 307-308. 

What makes tired executives tired? Walter Schwesheimer. 
American Business, August 1959, p. 17-19. 

What motivates young executives? Kenneth Henry. Man- 
agement Review, July 1959, p. 44. 


Business Week, 


Joe Zaffy. 


EX 


EXHIBITIONS 


Color photography in exhibits. Joseph H. Snyder. Sales 
Meetings, July 17, 1959, p. 125-128. 

Hotel Continental opens new exhibition hall. Tavern Talk, 
March 14, 1959, p. 3-4. 

Mid-West International Hotel Show: 1959 Midwest Inter- 
national Hotel Show. Tavern Talk, April 18, 1959, p. 
4-5, 15-22. 

National Hotel Exposition: five thousand European hotel 
executives invited to 1959 hotel show. Pennsylvania Hotel 
Herald, July 22, 1959, p. 8. 

National Hotel Exposition: forty-fourth National Hotel Ex- 
position — 1959. Hotel Gazette, October 24, 1959, p. 
29-37. 

National Restaurant Show: 40th NRA show to be “campus” 
for progress. Fast Food, May 1959, p. 75-82, 84+. 

New England Hotel & Restaurant Show: colorful ceremonies 
marked thirty-fourth show opening. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, April 25, 1959, p. 1, 8. 

New England Hotel & Restaurant Show: exhibitors cheered 
by spurt of buying during show week. Hotel & Restaurant 
News. May 2, 1959, p. 1, 4. 

Pacific Northwest Restaurant Exposition: Pacific Northwest 
Restaurant Convention. Pacific Coast Record, April 1959, 

. 25. 

Quo Vadis exhibit $$? Lesli Levi. Sales Meetings, Septem- 
ber 18, 1959, p. 82-83. 

Science World Fair: Carlson outlines preparation for Se- 
attle’s Science World Fair, to Northwest hotel men. 
World-Review, May 23, 1959, p. 1, 12. 

Temporary construction for exhibitions. Barbara J. Melnick. 
Progressive Architecture, August 1959, p. 151-156. 

Want exhibit results, schedule *em. Ade R. Floreen. Sales 
Meetings, July 17, 1959, p. 35-37, 145+. 

Western Hotel Show: hotel show highlights educational 
features. Joe Minster. Paciflc Coast Record, July 1959, 
p. 28-31. 

Western Hotel Show: program set for Western Hotel Show 
in Los Angeles. Tavern Talk, June 6, 1959, p. 16-19. 
Western Restaurant Show: San Francisco is scene of West- 
ern Restaurant Show. Restaurant Equipment Dealer, 

July 1959, p. 23-24. 

What goes into unmanned exhibits? Sales Meetings, May 
15, 1959, p. 66-68, 70. 

What to give away at trade shows. Etna M. Kelley. Sales 
Meetings, May 15, 1959, p. 44, 47+. 

What’s going into exhibits today? Sales Meetings, May 15, 
1959, p. 33-37. 

See also 
Congresses and conventions 


Chlorinated sea water ups fish quality. Food Engineering, 
April 1959, p. 108. 

Cook it little, serve it hot. Restaurant Management, August 
1959, p. 57-61. 

Do you specialize in seafood. Hotel & Catering Review, 
March 1959, p. 42—43. 

A dozen new Rh ideas. Fast Foods, September 1959, p. 
23-29. 

Fish, a food of infinite variety. J.J. Morel. Hotel & Cater- 
ing Review, March 1959, p. 37, 39-40. 

Fish ’n’ seafood parade. U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
1959, 38 p. 

Fish talk. Eddie Doucette. Culinary Review, March 1959, 

. 6-7. 

Food service operators find seafood products improved. 
Edward J. Mayland. Cooking for Profit, July 1959, p 
9-10. 

The little fishes of the sea. Gourmet, March 1959, p. 14-15, 
39+. 

Mandatory inspection held real key to seafood merchandising 
problems. Quick Frozen Foods, June 1959, p. 131-132. 
Renowned restaurants from coast to coast merchandise local 
seafood in superb specialties. Restaurant Management, 
August 1959, p. 64-66. 

Sea-food. Eulalia Blair. Volume Feeding Management, 
September 1959, p. 22-30, 33-35. 

Seafoods in modern dress. Hazel F. Briggs. Cooking for 
Profit, July 1959, p. 10-15. 

Shell game. Marcia Colman. Gourmet, August 1959, p. 
11, 20+. 

Thirty good ideas for fish preparation. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, September 19, 1959, p. 3. 

Time table for broiling fish. Institutions, February 1959, 


. 10. 

Use of grade standards in the quality control of fishery prod- 
ucts. Mary E. Ambrose and Maurice Bender. Food 
Technology, May 1959, p. 249-251. 

Use of potassium and sodium sorbate in extending shelf-life 
of smoked fish. J. J. Geminder. Food Technology, Au- 
gust 1959, p. 459-461. 

We save a whole man-day per unit per week and fish serv- 
ings are up twenty-two percent. Inplant Food Manage- 
ment, September 1959, p. 67-73. 

Wiping out sea lampreys. Agricultural & Food Chemistry, 
August 1959, p. 529-532. 


FISH (Clams) 


Clams can be wonderful. Samuel T. Williamson. Saturday 
Evening Post, August 15, 1959, p. 30, 73-74. 
Product report, clam products, Doxsee’s. Cooking for Profit, 


FAILURES IN BUSINESS See Business failures 
FATS See Oils and fats 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE See Loans 


March 1959, p. 18-19. 
FISH (Haddock) 


FINANCIAL REPORTS See Accounting 


FIRE PREVENTION 
Fight fire before starts. Institutions, October 1959, p. 12-13, 
88+. 


Fire prevention for clubs. Walter E. Morgan. Club Man- 
agement, November 1959, p. 22-23. 
Fire safe hotels. National Board of Fire Underwriters. New 
York, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 1959, 25 p. 
The hazard of brush fires. Sunset, July 1959, p. 95, 97, 98. 
How to improve your fire defenses. Frederick A. Thulin, Jr. 
Hotel Monthly, October 1959, p. 37-39. 

Inspection, best fire deterrent. Hospitals, April-1, 1959, p. 
62-63. 

Kitchen fires can be prevented. Fast Food, March 1959, p. 
66, 68+. 

Recipe for safety. Hotel & Restaurant News, August 1, 
1959, p. 7. 

Veterans Administration institutes fire hospitals’ enthusiasm 
for fire safety. Modern Hospital, August 1959, p. 96-97. 


FISH 


Breaded portions, by popular demand. Restaurant Manage- 
ment, August 1959, p. 62-63. 


Rapid determination of the pend of whole eviscerated 
addock. B. E. Proctor and others. Food Technology, 
April 1959, p. 224-228. 


FISH (Lobster) 

The classic lobster. Culinary Review, April 1959, p. 8-9. 

For the real thing, Warren’s Lobster House in ry Maine, 
is the place to go. Rod MacKenzie. Cooking for Profit, 
May 1959, p. 18-19, 21. 

$10,000 in added volume with lobster bakes, McGarvey’s 
Restaurant, Vermillion, Ohio. American Restaurant, Au- 
gust 1959, p. 62-63. 


FISH (Oysters ) 
Le Ostriche. Il Gastronomo, Winter 1959, p. 492-493. 


FISH (Salmon) 
King of fish. Culinary Review, July 1959, p. 8-9. 
Mysteries of the salmon. Edwin Muller. Reader’s Digest, 
April 1959, p. 198-202. 
Salmon princesse. George K. Waldner. Culinary Review, 
July 1959, p. 4-6. 


FISH (Shad roe) 


Shallots, shad roe and lamb. Louis Diat. Gourmet, May 
1959, p. 26, 29+. 


FISH (Shrimp) 


Congress weighs protective tariffs as shrimp stocks swell 
eighty-one percent over 58. Quick Frozen Foods, August 
1959, p. 99-100. : 

How is your waste factor with shrimp? Arthur A. Grooman 
and Philip A. Connelly. Executive Steward, February 
1959, p. 8, 20. 

Let’s give breaded shrimp standards a chance. oR. 
Alberti, Jr. Quick Frozen Foods, April 1959, p. 112, 119. 

The relation of quartermaster specifications te voluntary 
breaded shrimp standards. Russel T. Norris. Quick 
Frozen Foods, March 1959, p. 282. 

A survey of frozen shrimp imports. Robert S. Russell. Quick 
Frozen Foods, April 1959, p. 114, 116-117; May 1959, p. 
94-95; June 1959, p. 135-136. 

Where the shrimp come from. Didley Evans. Coming 
Events in Britain.. May 1959, p. 44. 


FISH (Trout) 

Brook trout Lucullus. George K. Waldner. Culinary Re- 
view, May 1959, p. 6-8. 

Here is some expert advice on the care and cooking of trout 
from stream to dinner plate. Charlotte Adams. Sports 
Illustrated, May 25, 1959, p. 52-54. 

Mountain trout, easy-to-serve favorite with hotel chefs and 
diners. Hotel Bulletin, May 1959, p. 52-53. 

They sell trout by the ton, Bratten’s Grotto, Salt Lake City. 
American Restaurant, August 1959, p. 56-57. 

The ticklish trout. Gourmet, June 1959, p. 18-19, 68+. 


FISH (Winnipeg Goldeye) 
How to know Winnipeg Goldeye. Canadian Hotel Review 
& Restaurant, April 15, 1959, p. 50. 


FISH, Frozen 
How frozen fishery products processors can save hospital, 
low-sodium markets. Quick Frozen Foods, July 1959, p. 
135, 137. 
How to make seafood specialties from frozen fish. Volume 
Feeding Management, April 1959, p. 16-22. 

The jacketed system for freezing fish. Joseph W. Slavin and 
others. Quick Frozen Foods, April 1959, p. 122-125. 
Retailers urge universal inspection of all frozen seafood prod- 
ucts. Quick Frozen Foods, May 1959, p. 87-88, 90-91. 
Voluntary frozen seafood standards. J. J. Powell. Quick 

Frozen Foods, April 1959, p. 111, 119. 


FLAVOR 


Flavor changes of some fruits and vegetables treated with 
pesticides. Margaret McGregor Hard and Edward Ross. 
Agricultural & Food Chemistry, June 1959, p. 434-435. 

The flavor of food technology. Louis B. Howard. Food 
Technology, May 1959, p. 8, 10+. 

The flavor of vanilla. Raymong Schuessler. Américas, Eng- 
lish Ed., August 1959, p. 13-16. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Linoleum. Robert B. Rohrer. Better Building Maintenance, 


July 1959, p. 12, 22-24. 

Protect your investment in resilient floor coverings. Daniel 
M. Roop. Hospital Management, August 1959, p. 87-88. 
Vinyl floor coverings. Consumer Bulletin, September 1959, 
p. 6-10. 

See also 
Carpets 


FLOORS 


Maintenance 

Care and maintenance of floors. Cooking for Profit. July 
1959, p. 26-27. 

Floor care. Robert E. Hand. Better Building Management, 
July 1959, p. 14-15, 34. 

Floor maintenance is important. Hotel & Catering Review, 
March 1959, p. 59, 62-63. 

Heavy-duty coatings for heavy-duty concrete floors. N. A. 
Mason. Modern Sanitation, April 1959, p. 22-24. 

How to appraise your particular needs in relation to today’s 
floor maintenance equipment. Volume Feeding Manage- 
ment, May 1959, p. 48-52. 


It’s spring floor cleaning time. Better Maintenance, May 
1959, p. 8-9, 47-49. 

Modern methods simplify finishing or refinishing wood 
floors. Stephen Zahorian. Institutions, July 1959, p. 
86-87, 90-91. 


FLOUR 


The bakers’ problems in testing flour. J. G. Ponte and 
others. Bakers Weekly, June 8, 1959, p. 22-24, 59. 

Baking characteristics of the 1959 Southwestern Flour. 
Charles A. Glabau. Bakers Weekly, September 14, 1959, 
p. 30-32, 34. 

Fish flour plant in Sweden. Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association, July 1959, p. 757. 

See also 
Bread 
Cake and other baked products 


FOOD 


Food; the yearbook of agriculture, 1959. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, G.P.O., 1959, 736 p. 

Planning and serving your meals. Mary E. Goldmann. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1959, 265 p. 

See also 

Cookery 

Diet 

Nutrition, and under particular food, e.g., Fruit, Fish, Meat, 
Vegetables, etc. 


Canned 
National Canners Association warns, check retort operations. 
Food Engineering, June 1959, p. 82-83. 

Purchase and use of canned foods. American Can Com- 
pany. New York, American Can Company, 1959, 28 p. 
Subtilin and Nisin as additives that lower the heat-process 
requirements of canned foods. L. Leon Campbell and 

others. Food Technology, August 1959, p. 462-464. 


Children 
Food guide and quantity cooking for young children. Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1958, 189 p. 


Dried 
Continuous high vacuum drying techniques. F. Fixari and 
others. Food Technology, March 1959, p. 217-220. 
Defining minimum moisture contents for dehydrated foods. 
Food Technology, October 1959, p. 594-595. 


Fried 

Deep fat frying still flies high. James R. Norris. Food Serv- 
ice, July 1959, p. 21-22. 

Deep frying pointers. A guide to the best methods for pro- 
ducing more profitable, customer pleasing friend foods. 
Proctor and Gamble, 14 p. 

How automatic fat filtration provides better fried foods at 
less cost. Adam Weck. Inplant Food Management, 
June 1959, p. 41-42. 

Ready-prepared batters and breadings, reduce labor, time 
and fat breakdown in your frying operation. Jeff Brigham. 
Food Service, July 1959, p. 25-26. 

Sensational heat input of modern gas fryers achieves revolu- 
tion in restaurant frying techniques. E. J. Mayland. 
Cooking for Profit, May 1959, p. 26-27. 

What you should know about deep frying. Melvo. (folder). 


Frozen See Frozen foods 


History 
Foods of the Bible. L. R. Arrington. Journal of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, August 1959, p. 816-820. 


Legislation — North Dakota 


Rules, regulations and standards pertaining to foods, drugs, 
beverages and cosmetics. North Dakota Laws, Statutes, 
etc. Bismark, 1959, 88 p. (Bulletin No. 121) 


Patterns 


The eating and drinking habits of guests. Maurice C. 
Dreicer. Hotel Management, December 1959, p- 40. 


ay 


nt 


in. 


Patterns of food preferences through factor analysis. Francis 
J. Pilgrim and Joseph M. Kamen. Journal of Marketing, 
October 1959, p. 68-72. 

What informed consumers expect from food standards. M 
B. Wood. Food Technology, October 1959, p. 544, 
545-547. 


Preservation 

An appraisal of new processing methods for military foods. 
L. E. Clifcorn. Food Technology, March 1959, p. 176- 
179. 

Effect of curing ingredients on bacterial spores. J. H. Silli- 
ker. National Provisioner, April 11, 1959, p. 78. 

FDA approval of antibiotics on fresh fish forerunner of up- 
graded frozen quality. Quick Frozen Foods, June 1959, 
p. 129-130. 

Fruit and vegetable processing plants in New York, 1947 and 
1957. R. B. How. Farm Economics, March 1959, p. 
5760-5761. 

The future of food preservation. Midwest Research Insti- 
tute. Kansas City, Mo., Midwest Research Institute, 
1957, 192 p. 

Generation of ammonia for in-package fumigation of food- 
stuffs. F. A. Gunther and others. Agricultural & Food 
Chemistry, July 1959, p. 489-495. 

How detergents improve fresh produce. Food Engineering, 
July 1959, p. 57, 59. 

Influence of acronizing on organisms causing spoilage in 
commercially processed fryers. Kenneth L. Simpson and 
others. Food Technology, March 1959, p. 153-154. 

A new fluorometric determination of chlortetracycline in ice. 
Tetuo Tomiyama and Yasuo Yone. Food Technology, 
July 1959, p. 370-373. 

Preservation of fruit products by sodium sorbate and mild 
heat. = F. Robinson and Claude H. Hills. Food 
Technology, May 1959, p. 251-253. 

Radiation preservation of food. U.S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps. Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958, 461 p. 

Recent developments in food products. John H. Litchfield. 
Journal of ri American Dietetic Association, March 1959, 
p. 225-226. 

Sorption of ammonia by fruits, vegetables, eggs, and fiber- 
board in dynamic systems. F. A. Gunther and others. Ag- 
ricultural & Food Chemistry, July 1959, p. 496-502. 

The technology of food preservation. Norman W. Desrosier. 
Connecticut Avi Publishing Company, 1959, 418 p. 


Prices 
Average retail food prices, March 1959. Bakers Weekly, 
May 11, 1959, p. 64. 
U.S. price index doesn’t measure living cost. Willis. Food 
Fidd Reporter, October 12, 1959, p. 13. 
See also 
Cost accounting — Food 
Research See Food research 
Sales See Food merchandising 
Selection See Food—Patterns 


Space 
Meals for outer space. Fast Food, March 1959, p. 47-48. 
The space age will present a host of new problems for food 
service. Executive Steward, February 1959, p. 10. 


Study and teaching 
A history of the Food Facilities Engineering Fund 1953 to 
1959. Food Facilities Engineering Fund. Ithaca, School 
of Hotel Administration at Cornell University, 1959, 1 V. 
For summer operators food management course. Institu- 
tions, May 1959, p. 162-172, 189. 
Support of students in food courses needed. Lucy Fogarty 
Huntington. World-Review, May 23, 1959, p. 16. 
See also 
Cookery — Study and teaching 


FOOD ACCEPTANCE 


Adding zest to foods. Loren B. Sjostrom. Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, March 1959, p. 227-229. 
A comparison of student preference panels with a household 


consumer panel, Lyle D. Calvin and Lois A. Sather. 
Food Technology, August 1959, p. 469-472. 

Differences in eating quality factors of beef from 18- and 
30-month steers. Marion Simone and others. Food Tech- 
nology, June 1959, p. 337-340. 

Food attitudes of five- to twelve-year old children. Marian 
E. Breckenridge. Journal of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, July 1959, p. 704-709. 

Measurement of preferences for food combinations. Jan 
Eindhoven and David R. Peryam. Food Technology, July 
1959, p. 379-382. 

“Tasting table” to gain food acceptance. Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, March 1959, p. 264. 

Visual and eating preferences of consumer household panel 
for beef from animals of different ages. Marilyn Dunsing, 
Food Technology, June 1959, p. 332-336. 


FOOD ADDITIVES 

Cranberry crisis. Agricultural and Food Chemistry, De- 
cember 1959, p. 807-808. 

The food additives amendment. Arthur A. Checchi. Food 
Technology, November 1959, p. 604-606. 

The food additives amendment of 1958 viewed objectively. 
Food Technology, October 1959, p. 592, 593. 

Food chemicals under cloud. Business Week, December 5, 
1959, p. 26-27. 

The ice cream industry’s new food additives problems. 
George P. Larrick. Ice Cream Review, November 1959, 
p. 38, 45-46. 

Ingredient classification under FDA Act. Bakers Weekly, 
November 16, 1959, p. 39. 

Know your additives mess! Food Engineering, December 
1959, p. 37-41. 

1958 Food Additives Law gives Food and Drvg Administra- 
tion headache. Food Field Reporter, August 3, 1959, p. 
40-41. 

Some pressing problems under the Food Additives Amend- 
ment of 1958. Bernard L. Oser. Food Technology, No- 
vember 1959, p. 607-608, 609. 

Subtilin and nisin as additives that lower the heat- process 
requirements of canned foods. L. Leon Campbell and 
others. Food Technology, August 1959, p. 462-464. 

Supplementation of foods with amino acids. Hans R. Rosen- 
berg. Agricultural & Food Chemistry, May 1959, p. 
316-321. 


FOOD AND LODGING FOR EMPLOYEES 
See Wages — Payments in kind 


FOOD CONSULTANTS 
See Consultants — Food 


FOOD FACILITIES ENGINEERING 
Name Cornell Food Facilities Engineering Council. Tavern 
Talk, October 31, 1959, p. 6-7. 
Programming the hotel food operation. O. Ernest Bangs. 
Hotel Monthly, November 1959, p. 40-43, 45. 


FOOD HANDLING 


The chronicle of sanitation in the food industry. Paul E. 
Laughlin. Modern Sanitation, May 1959, p. 18-21, 50; 
June 1959, p. 20-22, 43-44. 

Don’t take chances with food. John D. LaMothe. Volume 
Feeding, April 1959, p. 54-56, 59. 

The educational approach to enforcement. Irving M. Witlin. 
Sanitarin, May/June 1959, p. 337-340. 

The future in restaurant sanitation control. William B. 
Culham. Sanitarian, March/April, 1959, p. 250. 

It’s people, not flies that are the problem. J. Albert Torribio. 
Sanitarian, May/June m8 327-332. 

Sanitary food handling methods cut waste. Volume Feed- 
ing Management, August 1959, p. 90, 92-93. 

Sanitation for food service workers. Treva M. Richardson. 
Institutions, May 1959, p. 42-43; June 1959, p. 136-138; 
July 1959, p. 144-145; August 1959, p. 72-73; September 
1959, p. 34-35. 

Sanitation in the bake shop. Bakers Weekly, March 23, 
1959, p. 82. 

See also 

Sanitation 


FOOD INSPECTION 


Continuous inspection service for processed fruits and vege- 
tables, twenty years of growth. Elinore T. Greeley. Ag- 
ricultural Marketing, June 1959, p. 14-15. . 

Mandatory inspection held real key to seafood merchandising 
problems. Quick Frozen Foods, June 1959, p. 131-132. 


FOOD INDUSTRY 


Central station supervisory control for the food processing 
industry. Carl W. Ohgren. Food Technology, July 1959, 
p- 374-377. 

Gas chromatography, striking new guide to better foods. 
Food Engineering, July 1959, p. 77-83. 

See also 
Bakers and Bakeries 
Restaurant Industry 


Legislation 
Connecticut wins legislative battle, defeats measures to 
cripple food industry. Hotel & Restaurant News, July 18, 
1959, p. 1, 4. 


Statistics 
The food industries in the American economy. Ewan Clague. 
Cooking for Profit, November 1959, p. 15-16, 30-31; 
December 1959, p. 11-12, 26. 


FOOD MERCHANDISING 


Attractive tray appointments make good food seem better. 
Hospitals, April 1, 1959, p. 66, 68, 70. 

Do employees help merchandise food. World-Review, July 
25, 1959, p. 16. 

Doilies make the food look better. Arthur Gale. Food 
Service, June 1959, p. 42-43. 

Don Roth’s Blackhawk introduces four-pound plates to Chi- 
cago. NRA News, June 1959, p. 8. 

Elegant carts for handier service and showmanship. Volume 
Feeding Management, May 1959, p. 64-67. 

Fifteen proven ways to promote food and beverage business. 
World-Review, February 28, 1959, p. 5, 7, 14. 

Fifteen ways to build breakfast business. Maurice C. 
Dreicer. Hotel Management, June, 1959, p. 62, 90. 

Forty-five ways to promote baked goods. Institutions, Oc- 
tober 1959, p. 150-154. 

Good food is really the key to any successful American plan 
operation. World-Review, June 27, 1959, p. 7. 

Guests don chef cap at hotel’s cookouts. Business Week, 
June 6, 1959, p. 30-31. 

Icecream merchandising pays. Canadian Hotel Review & 
Restaurant, May 15, 1959, p. 58-59, 64. 

Ideas worth copying. Hotel Management, August 1959, p. 
47-48. 

In Europe food engineering editor sees new frontier for 
United States Foods. Frank K. Lawler. Food Engineer- 
ing, August 1959, p. 39-41. 

Keep record and follow up dates. Ovid Riso. American 
Restaurant, June 1959, p. 26. 

Merchandising means many things. Institutions, May 1959, 
p. 12-13. 

Merchandising memos. Institutions, February 1959, p. 
48-49; March 1959, p. 130; July 1959, p. 54-55. 

Olympic Western Hotel opens sidewalk cafe. Tavern Talk, 
August 1, 1959, p. 10-12. 

Percent of food store sales by ten biggest chains, food engi- 
neering industry analysis. Food Engineering, August 
1959, p. 42-45. 

Plan now for extra June food sales. Hotel Monthly, May 
1959, p. 44, 46. 

Reversing a downward trend in sales. Hotel Management, 
June 1959, p. 54-57, 84+. 

Take a tip from the retailers, merchandise for greater sales. 
Inplant Food Management, February 1959, p. 17-19. 

Ten ways to make a hit at a food show. Jeffrey Ames. 
Bakers Weekly, June 15, 1959, p. 30-32. 

Tips on displays that pull customers to your package, retail 
stores. Howard M. Turner, Jr. Food Engineering, Feb- 
ruary 1959, p. 46-48. 

Twelve guides to better buying and merchandising. Hotel 
Bulletin, May 1959, p. 23-46, 48-53. 


What customers spent for all products sold in food stores. 
Food Field Reporter, August 31, 1959, p. 17-18, 20+. 
See also 
Marketing 
Menus 
Sales promotion 


FOOD MIXES 
Baking mixes. Volume Feeding Management, May 1959, p. 
32-37. 


Pillsbury mixes. Carson Gulley. Cooking for Profit, June 
1959, p. 24-25, 29. 

Profits from pie and pudding mixes. Virginia Schroeder. 
Food Service, June 1959, p. 47. 


FOOD POISONING 

‘Bird’s Eye’ spinach is seized by FDA under Pesticide Act. 
Food Field Reporter, May 11, 1959, p. 2. 

How to control food poisoning. Dr. F. S. Thatcher. Ca- 
nadian Hotel Review & Restaurant, November 15, 1959, 
p. 71, 74, 76. 

How to establish a food service sanitation program in the 
hotel. John D. LaMothe. Hotel Monthly, April 1959, p. 
50, 52. 

Re-evaluation of the principles of food poisoning. Frederick 
J. Post. Sanitarian, January/February 1959, p. 203-209, 
214. 


FOOD PREPARATION See Cookery, Recipes 
FOOD PREFERENCES See Food acceptance 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Absorption of some chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides 
from soils into various crops. E. P. Lichtenstein. Agricul- 
tural & Food Chemistry, June 1959, p. 430-433. 

An adventure in nutrition investigation. Elmer V. McCullum. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, August 1959, 
p. 806-809. 

American Meat Institute Foundation report outlines meat 
research from A to Z. National Provisioner, August 22, 
1959, p. 20. 

A basic approach to research in the science of food service 
at MSU. Institutions, May 1959, p. 8-11, 16+. 

Conduction errors in thermocouples used for heat penetra- 
tion measurements in foods which heat by conduction. 
N. D. Cowell and others. Food Technology, August 1959, 

. 425-429, 

Effects of radiation on foodstuffs, public health service. 
Bakers Weekly, March 23, 1959, p. 21. 

How to plan research for profit. Aksel G. Olsen. Food 
Engineering, November 1959, p. 39-41. 

The new imitations of barbecuing and charcoal broiling in- 
volve a danger to health. Consumer Bulletin, April 1959, 
p. 24-96. 

Opportunities in international nutrition research. D. Mark 
Hegsted. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 
July 1959, p. 669-671. 

A progress report on research and development. Institutions, 
May 1959, p. 8-11, 16+. 

Scientists scan meat industry problems and operations. Na- 
tional Provisioner, April 11, 1959, p. 76, 78-80. 

Spurs pes development with updated kitchens, Pillsbury. 
Food Engineering, July 1959, p. 32-33. 

Striking advances in, on the line, moisture control. Robert 
R. Moore and John V. Ziemba. Food Engineering, Au- 
gust 1959, p. 82-84. 

Strontium-90 in food. J. L. Kulp and others. Agricultural 
& Food Chemistry, July 1959, p. 466-469. 

What research means to the restaurant. Col. Paul P. Logan. 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer, December 1959, p. 18, 68, 
70+. 

What’s ahead for hotels in food technology. W. B. Esselen. 
Hotel Monthly, June 1959, p. 44, 46+. 


FOOD SERVICE 


Airline — See Airline catering 

Armed forces — See Restaurants — Armed forces 

Automatic — See Vending machines 
Drive-in—See Drive-ins 

Fountain — See Lunch counters 


Hospital 


Check sheet helps hospitals to evaluate dietary operations. 
John T. Foster and Jane Hartman. Hospitals, June 1, 
1959, p. 71, 74+. 

Cut costs with modern preparation and serving methods. 
Volume Feeding Management, March 1959, p. 14-15. 

Dietary check sheet to aid administration. John T. Foster 
and Jane Hartman. Journal of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, June 1959, p. 561-564. 

A dietitian with a two-point circuit tells how she does it. 
Margaret L. Hall. Hospital Management, August 1959, 
p. 6-7, 18-19. 

Food service and dietetics. Angeline Mannick. Hospitals, 
April 16, 1959, p. 57-59. 

Good food, a orale relations plus. Elizabeth E. Halleck. 
Hospitals, August 16, 1959, p. 83-85. 

The hospital dietitian in a rehabilitation program. Enez M. 
Bez. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, July 
1959, p. 710-711. 

How the chaplain and the dietitian can cooperate. Charles 
L. Wood. Journal of the American Dietitic Association, 
August 1959, p. 821-822. 

How to keep out of trouble in the kitchen. Elizabeth Miller. 
Modern Hospital, July 1959, p. 110, 112. 

How to plan hor efficient food service. Christine R. Pen- 
singer. Modern Hospital, April 1959, p. 130, 132+. 

Meals to keep patients happy. Doris Zunsteg. Hospital 
Management, May 1959, p. 100, 139. 

New foods and processes meet changing military needs. 
Hospital Management, May 1959, p. 94, 98+. 

Patients thrive on epicurean food service. Alice E. Hopper. 
Modern Hospital, August 1959, p. 110, 112+. 

Planning, staffing and equipping the dietary department. 
Ruth Gordon. Hospitals, March 16, 1959, p. 105-106, 
108+. 

Seven food service problems and their solutions. Nanette 
D. Robertson. Hospitals, july 1, 1959, p. 89-91. 

St. Louis Children’s Hospital finds parents’ suggestions hel 
improve meal service for children. Velma Pereboom an 
Patricia Brandt. Hospitals, May 1, 1959, p. 63-65. 

Things to come in hospital feeding. Arthur C. Avery. 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer, April 1959, p. 54-58. 


See also 
Diets 
Dietitians 
Industrial 
See 
Cafeterias 
Restaurants—Industrial 
Mobile 
See Catering 
Outdoor 
See Outdoor cookery 
School 


See School lunches 
FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT See Kitchen utensils 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT See Management—Res- 
taurants 


FOUNTAIN SERVICE See Lunch counters 


FRONT OFFICE 


Design 


New lobby brings new life. American Motel, July 1959, 
p. 46-54, 56+. 


FRONT OFFICE PROCEDURES 


Instant occupancy check system. William R. Palmer. 
American Motel, June 1959, p. 42. 
Setting up front office procedure. Albert Elovic. Canadian 
Hotel Review & Restaurant, May 15, 1959, p. 44, 46+. 
See also 


Accounting—Hotels 
Record keeping 
Reservations 
Rooms—Rental 


FROZEN FOODS 


Buying and selling frozen foods in Acme’s zone seven. 
Quick Frozen Foods, August 1959, p. 66-69, 75. 

The cooked foods you put in your eae. Sunset, May 
1959, p. 166, 168+. 

Effect of freezer storage and variations in preparation of 
bacterial count, palatability and thiamine content of ham 
loaf, Italian rice and chicken. Ieeta C. West and others. 
Food Technology, June 1959, p. 323-327. 

The face of frozen foods. Quick Frozen Foods, March 
1959, p. 115-133. 

Frozen food cookery, via microwave miracle. Quick Frozen 
Foods, August 1959, p. 91, 93-96. 

The frozen food critic a QFF’s testing kitchen. Laura K. 
Trach. Quick Frozen Foods, January through December 
1959. 

Frozen means fast food. Fast Food, August 1959, p. 41-55, 
58+. 

Holloway House opens Indiana plant with five times old 
capacity. Quick Frozen Foods, May 1959, p. 113-114. 
Hospital frozen food use to rise twenty-five percent. Quick 

Frozen Foods, March 1959, p. 175-176, 180+. 

How frozen foods have revolutionized United States living 
in brief span of thirty years. Hotel Industry, August/Sep- 
tember, 1959, p. 7-8. 

How to freeze Western fruits. Sunset, August 1959, p. 78, 
80. 

How to freeze Western vegetables. Sunset, September 1959, 
p. 107, 109. 

How to prepare institutional frozen foods. Quick Frozen 
Foods, June 1959, p. 124. 

Institutional FF business heading for big time. Mrs. Peter 
Slaughter. Quick Frozen Foods, May 1959, p. 51-54. 
Kosher prepared frozen food sales increase, wa range of 
new products slated. Quick Frozen Foods, August 1959, 

p. 109, 111. 

Methods of detection and effect of freezing on the microflora 
of chicken pies. Mary Jeanne Fanelli and John C. Ayres. 
Food T-chnology, June 1959, p. 294-300. 

1959 almanac of the frozen foods industry. Quick Frozen 
Foods, March 1959, p. 149-172. 

The nutritional value of frozen foods. Quick Frozen Foods, 
March 1959, p. 216-232. 

Prepared frozen foods now being purchased by hospitals. 
Quick Frozen Foods, March 1959, p. 176. 

QFF’s annual review of cooked & prepared frozen foods. 
Quick Frozen Foods, June 1959, p. 39-49. 

Quick frozen foods estimates prepared food sales for 1959. 
Quick Frozen Foods, July 1959, p. 117-119. 

Restaurant survey indicates increasing use of frozen food 
items as facilities and products are improved. Fast Food, 
August 1959, p. 62-64. 

Retail prices by products, brands and markets. Quick 
Frozen Foods, January through December, 1959. 

Score on better meals drive. Food Engineering, August 
1959, p. 52. 

Ten years of frozen foods. Fast Food, August 1959, p. 49-51. 

Time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods, effect of blanch- 
ing conditions on color stability of frozen beans. W. C. 
Dietrich and others. Food Technology, May 1959, p. 
258-261. 

Time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods, frozen fried 
chicken. Helen L. Hanson and others. Food Technology, 
April 1959, p. 291-294. 

Warehousemen hear FF code points. Quick Frozen Foods, 
May 1959, p. 124. 

What are the immediate trends in the frozen foods industry. 
E. W. Williams. Quick Frozen Foods, March 1959, p. 
71-78. 

What shall I freeze? E. W. Williams. Quick Frozen Foods, 

uly 1959, p 41, 154. 

Why Seabrook Farms saturates a market. Printers’ Ink, 

July 3, 1959, p. 32. 
See also 
Refrigeration 


Legislation 
Governor Furcolo signs frozen food law. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, August 1, 1959, p. 1, 4. 


FRUIT 

Citrus fruits, at their best right now. Sunset, February 1959, 
p. 116, 118. 

Degreening citrus fruits in large pallet boxes. G. E. Yost 
and others. Agricultural Marketing, May 1959, p. 14. 

For tired menus and appetites, try fruit extravaganza. Food 
Service, February 1959, p. 42-44. 

Fruit desserts and salads. George K. Waldner. 
Review, August 1959, p. 8-9. 

Fruit puts sunshine on your menu. Hazel F. Briggs. Cook- 
ing For Profit, November 1959, p. 17-19. 


FRUIT (Apples) 

Relationships of apple grade and size to apple value in 
processing of apple slices. Joseph M. Johnson and others. 
Food Technology, July 1959, p. 385-390. 

Trimming time and yield factors in processing of apple slices. 
Anthony Lopez and others. Food Technology, March 
1959, p. 186-192. 


Culinary 


FRUIT (Apricois ) 


Drained weight of canned apricots. B. S. Luh and others. 
Food Technology, May 1959, p. 253-257. 


FRUIT (Avocados) 
Avocado advocates. 


FRUIT (Bananas) 
Canned mashed bananas under Chiquita label. 
Restaurant News, June 13, 1959, p. 3. 
A new package for bananas. Harry Wholley. Food Service 
Magazine, October 1959, p. 54-55. 


FRUIT (Cherries ) 

Black cherries build volume. 
119-121. 

Cherries, every meal, every day. 
Management, May 1959, p. 58-62. 

Consumer preference of sweetness in syrup packed red sour 
pitted Montmorency cherries. K. G. Weckel and others. 
Food Technology, June 1959, p. 300-302. 

Red cherry yields, how orchard and processor’s yields com- 
pare. R. L. LaBelle and J. C. Moyer. Farm Research, 
March 1959, p. 10. 


FRUIT (Coconut) 
Bacteriological flora of frozen coconut. L. A. Nutting and 
others. Food Technology, July 1959, p. 378-379. 
FRUIT (Grapefruit ) 
Debittering of grapefruit products with naringinase. Francis 


P. Griffiths and Bruce J. Lime. Food Technology, August 
1959, p. 430-433. 


Gourmet, April 1959, p. 24-25, 47-50. 


Hotel & 


Institutions, April 1959, p. 


Alice Easton. Hotel 


FRUIT (Grapes) 
Gibberellin trials for New York grapes. 
Farm Research, March 1959, p. 11. 
A guide to better storage of fresh grapes. 
Marketing, March 1959, p. 15. 
FRUIT (Gooseberries ) 
Two for tea, gooseberries and currants. Gourmet, July 1959, 
p. 16-17, 29+. 
FRUIT (Melons) 
Melons, another name for summer. 
ment, July 1959, p. 52-54, 70. 
FRUIT (Olives) 
Ripe olives, valuable and _ versatile. 
January 1959, p. 40-41. 
FRUIT (Peaches) 


The effect of cold and modified atmosphere storage on the 
canning quality of cling peaches. L. L. Claypool and 
L. D. Davis. Food Technology, March 1959, p. 208-212. 


Nelson Shaulis. 


Agricultural 


Restaurant Manage- 


Hotel Management, 


68 


Freestone peaches, effect of sucrose, citric acid and corn 
syrup on consumer acceptance. Rose Marie Pangborn 
and others. Food Technology, August 1959, p. 444-447. 

Versatile cling peaches. Ilma Lucas Dolan. Food Service, 
May 1959, p. 88-89. 


FRUIT (Pears) 
Here is a new twist on an old favorite. 


August 1959, p. 42-43. 
Perfection with pears. Institutions, March 1959, p. 128-129. 


FRUIT (Prunes) 


Punctuate Lenten menus with plump, juicy, purple-hued 
prunes. Institutions, March 1959, p. 151. 


FRUIT (Raisins ) 
Raisins. David Gunston. 
. 105-108. 
Rally with raisins. Ilma Lucas Dolan. 
Management, May 1959, p. 92-94. 


FRUIT (Rhubarb) 
The early rhubarb grows indoors in Washington State. 
Sunset, March 1959, p. 163-164. 
Spring is the time for rhubarb. R. A. Seelig. Volume Feed- 
ing Management, March 1959, p. 86-87. 


Executive Steward, 


Wine and Food, Summer 1959, 


Volume Feeding 


FRUIT (Strawberries ) 
Colorimetry of strawberry preserves. Gideon E. Livingston 
and others. Food Technology, June 1959, p. 303-306. 


Precooling and shipping Louisiana strawberries. Agricultural 
Marketing, June 1959, p. 6. 


Frozen 
How to freeze western fruits. Sunset, August 1959, p. 78, 80. 


FRUIT JUICE 


Changes in the carotenoid pigments in preparation and 
storage of valencia orange juice powder. A Laurence 
Curl and Glen F. Bailey. Food Technology, July 1959, 
p. 394-398. 

Chilled juice, growing outlet for Florida citrus. Roy L. 
Lassiter, Jr. and George L. Capel. Agricultural Market- 
ing, April 1959, p. 3. 

Comparison of flavor evaluation methods for frozen citrus 
concentrate. Mardell D. Tompkins and George B. Pratt. 
Food Technology, March 1959, p. 149-152. 

Effect of method of extraction of juice on the development 
of bitterness in preserved orange juice. G. S. Siddappa 
and B. S. Bhatia. Food Technology, July 1959, p. 349- 
351. 

Factors affecting behavior of fruit and vegetable juice during 
vacuum puff-drying. G. K. Notter and others. Food 
Technology, June 1959, p. 341-345. 

Fruit juices for your menu. Fast Food, March 1959, p. 96, 
99. 


FRIED FOODS See Food—Fried 
FUEL See Heating 


FURNITURE 
AHA’s smaller hotels committee presents the room of today. 
Hotel Monthly, June 1959, p. 31-37. 
Better bedrooms. Hotel & Catering Review, March 1959, 


p. 67, 69+. 

Clark room uses new material. Hotel Monthly, July 1959, 
p. 33-34. 

Designed for outdoor dining areas. Institutions, June 1959, 
p. 74-75. 

Furnishing in German hotels. Kurt Bloemers. International 
Hotel Review, April 1959, p. 26-28. 

Furniture. Paris Manufacturing Company. New York, 


Paris Manufacturing Company, 1959, 10 pictures. 

Furniture report. Interiors, August 1959, p. 104-111. 

A guide to purchasing outdoor furniture. Institutions, June 
1959, p. 12, 109-111. 

The motel room as an industrial designer sees it. American 
Motel, September 1959, p. 80-81. 

New office Fasiitebe. Interiors, July 1959, p. 92-96. 


FU 


FU 


FU 


Fl 


Pick room shown in two versions. Hotel Monthly, July 1959, 
p. 35-36. 

A preview of new furniture and settings to be shown at the 
NOFA Exhibit. Interiors, April 1959, p. 114-119. 

Room of today, Hotel Monthly, August 1, 1959, p. 30-37. 

Simmons wraps up “room of today” in a $600 package. 
World-Review, April 18, 1959, p. 6. 

Street furniture. Progressive Aacbbistiae, July 1959, p. 
170-173. 

Texas-size furniture mart for the Southwest. Business Week, 
July 25, 1959, p. 88-89, 92+. 

See also 
Interior decorating, also under particular subject, e.g., Carpets. 


FURNITURE (Air coolers) 
Portable air coolers. Consumer Reports, June 1959, p. 297- 
298. 
FURNITURE (Beds and bedding) 
How to buy good pillows and sheets. Hotel & Catering 
Review, March 1959, p. 71. 
Latex mattresses, questions and answers. Hotel & Catering 
Review, May 1959, p. ts 
These beds went Hollywood. Tourist Court Journal, July 
1959, p. 74-75. 
FURNITURE (Chairs ) 
New chapters in the evolution of the molded chair. Interiors, 
June 1959, p. 114-115. 
FURNIITURE (Fans) 
Attic fans. Consumer Reports, June 1959, p. 287-290. 
Portable electric fans. Consumer Reports, June 1959, p. 
290-296. 
FURNITURE (Lamps) 
Paul Hanson lamps are the ultimate in fine design. Hotel 
Gazette, June 6, 1959, p. 16. 
FURNITURE (Radios) 
Transistor radios, portables and clock-types. Consumer Re- 
ports, July 1959, p. 368-372. 
FURNITURE (Shades) 
Woven wood blinds, informal and handsome. Sunset, April 
1959, p. 143-144, 146. 
FURNITURE (Sun screens) 
Special screens reduce heat gain. L. G. Moore. Better 
Building Maintenance, April 1959, p. 48-50. 
FURNITURE (Tables) 
New occasional tables introduced by the Otto Gerdau Co. 
American Hotel, May 1959, p. 25-27. 
FURNITURE (Venetian blinds) 
Modern Venetian blinds, function and anatomy. Groff 
Conklin. Progressive Architecture, June 1959, p. 166-171. 
GARDENS See Landscape gardening 
GARNISHES See Cookery (Garnishes) 


GAS 


Cooking with gas. George L. Wenzel. American Restau- 
rant, May 1959, p. 71-72, 75+. 

Gas kitchen adds to restaurant attraction list. Cooking for 
Profit, May 1959, p. 28-31. 


GIFT SHOPS 


Should your motel operate a gift shop? Margaret Adams. 
Tourist Court Journal, October 1959, p. 60-63. 


GLASS 


Fibrous 
Vital facts about fibrous glass. Institutions, October 1959, 
p. 93-95. 
GLUTEN 


Special dispersion makes better dry gluten. Food Engineer- 
ing, December 1959, p. 73-74, 


GOLF 


Electric golf cart rules. Club Management, May 1959, p. 34. 

Golf greens attract patrons. Institutions, July 1959, p. 84— 
85, 93+. 

Golf operators handbook. National Golf Foundation. Chi- 
cago, National Golf Foundation, 1959, 104 p. 

How to stage a golf tournament. Club Management, April 
1959, p. 13, 36-37. 

How we staged a three-day golf trip to New Orleans. A. J. 
Edmundson. Club Management, April 1959, p. 16. 

Planning and building the golf course. National Golf 
Foundation. Chicago, National Golf Foundation, 1958. v.p. 

See also 
Grounds maintenance 


Rates 


Green fees—caddy rates—electric carts. Club Management, 
November 1959, p. 24. 


GRATUITIES See Tips 
GREEN FEES See Golf—Rates 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


A grievance procedure for non-unionized employees. Reid 
L. Shaw. Personnel, July/August 1959, p. 66-70. 

Handling employee grievances. Eva Robins. Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, October 1959, p. 1041-1047. 

The substitution method in role-playing grievance handling. 
B. J. Speroff. Personnel Journal, May 1959, p. 9-12. 

See also 
Personnel administration 


GROUNDS MAINTENANCE 


Grounds maintenance handbook. H. S. Conover. New 
York, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1958, 501 e. 
Lone Star Brewery at San Antonio, Texas, finds year-round 
grounds maintenance makes friends and profits. Modern 
Sanitation, March 1959, p. 12-14, 40. 
See also 
Lawns 


GUEST ROOMS See Rooms—Design 


GUESTS 


Chicago hotel crews give service to a queen’s taste. Cater- 
ing Industry Employee, August 1959, p. 11-15, 18-21. 
Eleven percent of New York hotel guests are from Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, August 5, 1959, p. 2. 
Every hotel has a chance to serve important people from 
time to time, here’s how hotels met the challenge of serv- 
ing Queen Elizabeth II. Hotel Monthly, August 1, 1959, 
p. 23-26, 

Only 6.7 percent select New England vacation area. Hotei 
& Restaurant News, August 22, 1959, p. 1, 4. 

Standard brands study profiles dining public. Restaurant 
Management, April 1959, p. 54-55. 

A startling probe of consumer dining-out habits standard 
brands. Hotel Management, June 1959, p. 58-59. 

Unusual survey studies hotel and motel guests. Hotel 
Gazette, April 11, 1959, p. 30-31. 


HAM 


Armour has a new style ham with a smoky, definite flavor. 
National Provisioner, June 27, 1959, p. 25, 40. 

Curing of ham, a study of sodium chloride accumulation. 
H. E. Wistreich and others. Food Technology, August 
1959, p. 441-443. 

Ham, and springtime. James A. Beard. Gourmet, April 
1959, p. 39-40. 

High compression method developed for ham processing. 
National Provisioner, March 14, 1959, p. 27. 


HAM, Cured 
Source of cured-meat flavor. Food Engineering, July 1959, 
p. 89. 
HANDICRAFT 


Beach ball, lights, glass birds, hanging planter-light, here 
are simple projects to get you going. Sunset, September 
1959, p. 64-67. 


How to make muslin “tapa.” Sunset, June 1959, p. 119. 
How to wax fresh flowers. Sunset, June 1959, p. 116. 
Lavender sachet figures. Sunset, April 1959, p. 156, 158. 
Making a pool mosaic. Sunset, July 1959, p. 90, 93. 
This is a seed mosaic. Sunset, March 1959, p. 121-122. 


HEATING 


Follow these tips to maintain temperature control system. 
American Motel, June 1959, p. 80. 

How to estimate fuel costs. A. N. Brent. 
ment, May 1959, p. 46, 74. 

A remote-controlled heating-cooling system. Hotel Manage- 
ment, May 1959, p. 53, 96. 

Solar heating for houses. Aladar Olgyay and Maria Telkes. 
Progressive Architecture, March 1959, p. 195-207. 

Test room yields new data on radiant heat. Architectural 
Record, August 1959, p. 188, 200. 

Warm air heating systems. James D. Nolan. 
Record, Mid-May 1959, p. 21, 168. 

Why this motel uses propane fuel. 
Court Journal, July 1959, p. 28. 

See also 
Insulation 


HERBS 
Nature’s remedies. J. W. Bell. 
Branford, 1958, 71 p. 
A potpourri of scents. Margaret Cooper Gay. Gourmet, 
May 1959, p. 18-19, 36-40. 
The praise of cooks. Irma Goodrich 
June 1959, p. 14-15, 35-37. 


HOLIDAYS 
Paid holidays on the increase. Personnel, July/August 1959, 
p- 65 


HOSPITALS 


Hotel Manage- 


Architectural 


Mary Finney. Tourist 


Great Britain, Charles T. 


Mazza. Gourmet, 


Accounting 
See Accounting — Hospitals 


Design 

Hospitals, building types study 268. Architectural Record, 
March 1959, p. 195-222. 

Manual of hospital planning procedures. American Hospital 
Association. Chicago, American Hospital Association, 
1959, 72 p. 

The modern hospital of the month, Holy Cross Hospital, 
San Fernando, California. Modern Hospital, June 1959, 
p. 77-86, 170. 

The modern hospital of the month, Jefferson County Me- 
morial Hospital, Missouri. Modern Hospital, May 1959, 
p- 88-90. 

Progressive care calls for a progressive design. 
Hospital, March 1959, p. 76-99. 

Quakeproofing puts. plan on a solid footing, Bakersfield 
Memorial Hospital. Douglas D. Stone. Modern Hospital, 
July 1959, p. 79-83. 


Modern 


Directories 
Guide for hospital buyers. Hospitals, August 1, 1959, p. 
463-464, 466+. 
Listing of hospitals, Canada. Hospitals, August 1, 1959, 
p- 233-265. 


Listing of hospitals, United States. 
1959, p. 15-18, 23-231. 

Membership lists. Hospitals, August 1, 1959, p. 319-363. 

Professional schools. Hospitals, August 1, 1959, p. 286-302. 

United States Government hospitals in foreign countries. 
Hospitals, August 1, 1959, p. 232. 


Hospitals, August 1, 


Finance 
Factors that will shape future hospitals costs. Henry N. 
Pratt. Hospitals, October 16, 1959, p. 53-55. 
History 
Evolution of the hospital pharmacy. Robert R. Cadmus. 
Hospitals, June 1, 1959, p. 52, 55+. 
Saint Charles Hospital, Toledo. 


Horwath Accountant, 
March 1959, p. 1-2, 7. 
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Legislation 
Hospitals and the law. Emanuel Hayt. 
ment, January 1959, 


Hospital Manage- 
p- 54, 101; February 1959, p. 62, 64; 
March 1959, p. 31, 72; April 1959, p. 34, 72; May 1959, 
p. 34; June 1959, p. 62-63; July 1959, p. 30; August 1959, 
p- 30; September 1959, p. 32; October 1959, p. 32; 
November 1959, p. 30 December 1959, p. 26. 


The law in brief. Hospitals, January 1, 1959, p. 92-94; 
May 1, 1959, p. 86-87; July 1, 1959, p. 102-103; 127, Au- 
gust 1, 1959, p. 100-10i, 119-120: September 1, 1959, p. 
140-141, 154+; October 1959, p. 103-104; November 
1959, p. 112-113; December 1959, p. 99. 

Law of hospital and nurse. Emanuel Hayt and others. 
New York, Hospital Textbook Company, 1958, 395 p. 


Management 
See Management — Hospitals 


Statistics 
Hospital statistics. Hospitals, August 1, 1959, p. 365-366, 
How’s business. Hospital Management, October 1959, p. 8. 
Regional how’s business report. Hospital Management, Jan- 
uary 1959 through December 1959, p. 12. 
A twenty-year report on the American Hospital Association. 
Food Service, May 1959, p. 60-61. 


HOSTESSES 


Efficiency more important than charm. Ovid Riso. Ameri- 
can Restaurant Magazine, October 1959, p. 34. 


HOTEL EZRA CORNELL 
Plan Hotel Ezra Cornell for May 6-8, 1960. Tavern Talk, 
November 28, 1959, p. 20-21. 
Thirty-fourth Hotel Ezra Cornell. Hotel Bulletin, May 1959, 
p. 4. 


HOTEL INDUSTRY used for the industry in general 


See also under particular hotel and association and 
corporation 

Bed, bath and bedlam, the inside story of hotel life. A. B. 
D’Albert. New York, Vantage Press, 1959, 277 p. 

Dean Meek selects the big ten events and developments of 
1959. Howarc Bagnall Meek. Southern Hotel Journal, 
December 1959, p. 22-23, 25. 

Hotel development on the upswing in all parts of the world. 
World-Review, July 11, 1959, p. 7, 9. 


HOTEL SYSTEMS OR CHAINS See Corporations 


(For individual hotels See Hotels) 
HOTELS 
Adlon 
Adlon. Hedda Adlon. London, Barrie Books, Ltd., 1958, 
256 p. 


Ambassador West 
The Guildhall at Chicago’s Ambassador West. Hotel Bul- 
letin, April 1959, p. 22-25. 
Belmont Plaza 
The Belmont Plaza Hotel. 
1959, p. 1. 
Brown Palace 
Brown Palace addition is ultimate in hotel design. Tavern 
Talk, May 9, 1959, p. 11-12. 
Capitol House 
Capitol House designed for guest comfort. Hotel Bulletin, 
February. 1959, p. 46-48; March 1959, p. 24-29. 
Disneyland Hotel 
Disneyland Hotel expands. 
1959, p. 12-14. 
Drake 
The Drake of Chicago entertains many royal guests, Queen 
of England. Hotel Gazette, July 4, 1959, p. 20-23. 
Edgewater Beach 
Edgewater Beach offers suite at $1,500 a month. Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel Herald, July 8, 1959, p. 6. 
Executive House 
Chicago’s first hotel in thirty years is tailored for the city’s 
businessmen, convention visitors. World-Review, July 13, 
1959, p. 11-12. 


Horwath Accountant, April 


Pacific Coast Record, May 


38, 


ul- 


ern 


een 


Chicago’s first new downtown hotel in twenty-eight years, 
Executive House. Architectural Record, May 1959, p. 
215-218. 
Executive House, Chicago’s new hotel is a beauty to 
behold, and also very different. John R. Evans. Hotel 
Bulletin, March 1959, p. 34-43. 
Henrose 
Henrose gears for modern efficiency, Detroit. Hotel 
Monthly, July 1959, p. 29-32. 
Hilton 
Plan new Hilton Hotel for San Francisco. Tavern Talk, 
May 30, 1959, p. 5-6, 19-22. 
International Hotel 
International Hotel sets a first year record. Hotel Ga- 
zette, May 9, 1959, p. 20-21. 
Mission Inn 
The Mission Inn in Riverside. Helen K. Shaw. Pacific 
Coast Record, May 1959, p. 16-18. 
New Yorker 
New Yorker is sold to gross syndicate. World-Review, 
October 10, 1959, p. 6. 
Olentangy Inn 
Ground broken for million dollar hotel in Columbus, 
Olentangy Inn. Tavern Talk, March 14, 1959, p. 11. 
Park Shelton 
Park Shelton joins distinguished hotels group. Hotel 
Monthly, July 1959, p. 48. 
Peak Hotel 
A warm welcome awaits visitors to the peveril of the Peak 
Hotel, Dovedale. Indoors, June 1959, p. 11-14. 
Pittsburgh Hilton 
A hotel is born. Conrad N. Hilton. Hotel Gazette, De- 
cember 5, 1959, p. 7. 
Key personnel at Pittsburgh Hilton. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, December 26, 1959, p. 7. 
New Hilton accents gateway center apex; Pittsburgh prod- 
ucts decorative theme. Pictorial Living, Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, November 29, 1959. 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel formally opened December 3; 
dinner-dance was feature. Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, 
December 9, 1959, p. 1, 8. 
Plaza 
The Plaza. Marian Page. Interiors, April 1959, p. 128- 
133, 180. 
Ramada Inns 
Ramada Inns set phenomenal growth record. Texas 
Hotel Review, October 1959, p. 18-21. 
Riviera 
New three million dollar luxury hotel for Palm Springs, 
California, Riviera Hotel. American Hotel, June 1959, 
. 18-19. 
Robert Meyer 
Hotel Robert Meyer, Jacksonville. Southern Hotel Jour- 
nal, March 1959, p. 24-26, 29+; April 1959, p. 28-32, 
35+. 
The new Robert Meyer Hotel of Jacksonville, Florida. 
J. Knight Willy. Hotel Monthly, May 1959, p. 19-36. 
Sheraton 
‘Joe’ Curry named Sheraton manager in Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, August 19, 1959, p. 1. 
Sheraton-Dallas 
The hotel of tomorrow, today; the Sheraton-Dallas, Ernest 
Henderson, Hotel Bulletin, June 1959, p. 14-18, 20+. 
Modernity marks the Sheraton-Dallas. Hotel Gazette, 
April 11, 1959, p. 18-20. 
New Sheraton-Dallas Hotel pioneers factory-to-room fur- 
niture delivery. Tavern Talk, April 25, 1959, p. 6-7. 
A reporter’s eye view of the Sheraton—Dallas, Tavern Talk, 
May 9, 1959, p. 3-9. 
Sheraton, world’s newest hotel, adds sparkle to Dallas 
skyline. Hotel Monthly, June 1959, p. 15-26. 
Sheraton Inn 
Small hotel in contemporary design, Sheraton Inn, Bing- 
hamton. Hotel Management, July 1959, p. 28-33. 
Sheraton-Portland 
Sheraton-Portland — result of teamwork. Hotel Manage- 
ment, December 1959, p. 24-28. 
Southland Center 
Blockbuster in Dallas. Architectural Forum, August 1959, 
p. 94-101. 
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Office building and hotel combined. Architectural Rec- 
ord, August 1959, p. 141-146. 

Zeckendorf 
New hotel to rise in New York City. Institutions, Septem- 
ber 1959, p. 130. 
The sixty-six million dollar Zeckendorf, target date, 1961. 
Hotel & Club aC age 1959, p. 6-7. 
Zeckendorf hotel office building. Hotel & Club News, 
April 1959, p. 13. 


HOTELS 


Accounting See Accounting—Hotels 


Airport 
500,000 circular hotel, Europe’s first, to be built near Lon- 
don airport. South African Hotel Review, April 1959, p. 
37 


Fourth in Airway Hotels is opened. World-Review, April 
11, 1959, p. 13. 

Hilton ecahe ground for El Paso Airport Inn. World- 
Review, August 1, 1959, p. 4. 

Hilton’s first two airport inns to open. World-Review, June 
13, 1959, p. 1, 15. 

International hotel sets a first year record. Hotel Gazette, 
May 9, 1959, p. 20-21. 

New ln we, room inn at airport. World-Review, 
August 15, 1959, p. 2. 

Operating a hotel at an airport. Hotel Monthly, December 
1959, p. 18-21. 


Start Miami Airport Hotel. Tavern Talk, May 16, 1959, p. 
6-7. 


Airport — Directories 
Airport hotels-motels. Hotel Index, Summer 1959, p. 40-41. 
Design 

Brown Palace addition is ultimate in hotel design. Tavern 
Talk, May 9, 1959, p. 11-12. 

Capitol House designed for guest comfort. Hotel Bulletin, 
February 1959, p. 46-48, March 1959, p. 24-29. 

500,000 circular hotel, Europe’s first, to be built near Lon- 
don airport. South African Hotel Review, April 1959, p. 


The guildhall at Chicago’s Ambassador West. Hotel Bulle- 
tin, April 1959, p. 22-25. 

Henrose gears for modern efficiency, Detroit. Hotel Monthly, 
July 1959, p. 29-39. 

The hotel na motel of tomorrow. Hotel Industry, August/ 
September 1959, p. 3-5. 

NYC Statler Hilton’s cafe Manhattan. Thomas F. Troy. 
Hotel Bulletin, April 1959, p. 30-31. 

New wing at London Hotel, Kensington Palace. Inter- 
national Hotel Review, June 1959, p. 22-23. 

No draughts at this stately hotel. Hotel & Catering Review, 
March 1959, p. 45. 

The Plaza. Marian Page. Interiors, April 1959, p. 128- 
133, 180. 

Small hotel in contemporary design, Sheraton Inn, Bingham- 
ton. Hotel Management, July 1959, p. 28-33. 

See also 

Under name of particular hotel 

Convention facilities issue. Sales Meetings, November 20, 
1959. 

How many Red Books. Tavern Talk, March 28, 1959, p. 
9, 21-22. 

Fall directory, 1959. Master Hosts. Fort Worth, Master 
Hosts, 1959, 32 p. 

The new hotel Red Book. Southern Fotel Journal, July 
1959, p. 8-9. 

A Yankee guide to board, bottle and bed. Winston Brebner. 
Holiday, August 1959, p. 56-61, 80-83. 


Florida — Statistics 


The 1959 study of Florida Hotels. Ivan L. DeNaray. Hor- 
wath Accountant, November 1959, p. 2, 6-7. 


Foreign — Africa 
Hotellerie im neuen Afrika. Hotel Restaurant, April 1959, 
p. 104-105. 
L’Hotellerie au Congo Belge. Fred Richter. Hotellerie, 
March 1959, p. 10-13. 


Foreign — Austria 
Parkhotel Mirabell, Salzburg. Hotel Restaurant, April 1959, 
p. 93-94. 


Foreign — Bermuda 
Bermuda’s hotels and guest houses. United States represen- 
tatives, New York offices. Travel Trade, July 1959, p. 86. 
Foreign — Egypt 
Cairo Conrad Hilton’s guest. Ted Patrick. Holiday, July 
1959, p. 26, 28+. 
Nile Hilton in Cairo inaugurated. 
1959, p. 169. 


Travel Trade, March 


Foreign — France 


Not many new hotels, but France concentrates on upgrading. 
Woirld-Review, August 8, 1959, p. 8. 


Foreign — Germany 
Berlin Hilton is an artwork showplace. 
News, January 3, 1959, p. 7. 
Regrouping of the German hotel industry. Kurt Bloemers. 
International Hotel Review, June 1959, p. 24-25. 
A review of the German hotel trade in 1958. Kurt Bloemers. 
International Hotel Review, March 1959, p. 20-21. 


Hotel & Restaurant 


Foreign — Great Britain 
Castle at Putney, eye-catching in design and color. 
Catering Review, June 1959, p. 66-67. 
England’s trust houses. Margaret Shane. 
July 18, 1959, p. 5, 16-22. 

Hilton Hotel for London’s Park Lane will have twenty-three 
floors of bedrooms. Hotel Review, August 1959, p. 35. 
Survey of London accommodation pleases hoteliers. Lyster 
Robinson. International Hotel Review, June 1959, p. 

21-22. 

Trust houses, over two-hundred good hotels in Great Britain, 
1959-1960. Trust Houses, Ltd. London, 1959, Folder. 
White Swan, four-hundred-year-old former coaching inn 
with five letting bedrooms. Sonia Roberts. Hotel & 

Catering Review, May 1959, p. 59-60. 


Hotel & 


Tavern Talk, 


Foreign -—— India 


The development of the hotel industry, India today. 
national Hotel Review, June 1959, p. 28-32, 34+. 


Inter- 


Foreign — Italy 
Twenty years of development in the Italian hotel industry. 
Sandro Salvatori. International Hotel Review, April 1959, 
p. 37-38. 


Foreign — Japan 

Japan’s Miyako Hotel blends East and West, Kyoto. 

Monthly, July 1959, p. 27-28. 
Foreign — Latin America 

El Salvador Intercontinental. Interiors, May 1959, p. 100- 
105. 

The Quitandinha, one of the world’sfi nest. Leavitt F. Mor- 
ris. World-Review, May 9, 1959, p. 10. 


Hotel 


Foreign — Mexico 
Gran Hotel Ancira in Monterrey, Mexico. 
May 23, 1959, p. 22-23, 
More hotels swell Mexico’s tourism potential this year. 
World-Review, April 4, 1959, p. 22-23. 


Tavern Talk, 


Foreign — Portugal 
A Estoril, Theodore dos Santos a dresse les plans d’un hotel 


extraordinaire. International Hotel Review, May 1959, p. 
24-25. 
Foreign — Spain 
Innovations des installations dans les Nouveaux Hotels 
D’Espagne. Andres Martin. International Hotel Review, 


April 1959, p. 20, 22. 


Handbooks 


A guide for guests from abroad in American hotels. Hotel 
Industry Committee of the People to People Program. 
New York, 1959, Unp. 
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Highway — Statistics 
Highway hotel operations in 1958. Eugene H. Lott and 
John D. Lesure. Horwath Accountant, September 1959, 
p. 2-6. 


History 

Crawford House in 100th anniversary. 
News, July 25, 1959, p. 1, 4. 

The Hotel Elkhart. Horwath Accountant, July 1959, p. 
1-2, 7. 

L’Hotel Schweizerhof a Berne est centenaire. 
Hotel Review, May 1959, p. 18-20. 

Menger completes century of service. 
April 1959, p. 28-30. 

Philadelphia Armory was scene of first hotel exposition in 
1917, Heeb recalls. Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, April 1, 
1959, p. 5. 

Schimmel Hotels celebrate seventeenth Wichita anniversary. 
Tavern Talk, July 4, 1959, p. 3-4, 18-23. 

Management See Management — Hotels 


Hotel & Restaurant 


International 


Texas Hotel Review, 


HOTELS 
Resort 

Balmoral 
The Balmoral is like a luxury country club. Hotel Gazette, 
April 25, 1959, p. 18-20. 

Claremont 
The Claremont, resort and convention hotel. 
Gazette, August 1, 1959, p. 14-16. 

Claridge 
The Claridge, skyscraper-by-the-sea, Atlantic City. Hotel 
Gazette, July 18, 1959, p. 14-16. 

Deauville 
Hotel Deauville, another luxury resort hotel slated for 
Las Vegas Strip. Pacific Coast Record, August 1959, p. 
38. 

Menemsha Inn 
“Hospitality in print,” how Menemsha Inn, Martha’s Vine- 
yard Island did it. Robert L. Rainey. Resort Manage- 
ment, April 1959, p. 52-55. ; 

Nassau Beach Lodge 
Nassau Beach Lodge. 
April 1959, p. 44-46, 

New Ivanhoe Bal Harbour 
The New Ivanhoe Bal Harbour-y-the-sea. 
October 10, 1959, p. 5-7. 

Roney Plaza 
The Roney Plaza has everything, Miami Beach in Florida. 
Hotel Gazette, May 23, 1959, p. 18-20. 

Wentworth-By-The-Sea 
The Wentworth-By-The-Sea. 
p. 12-14. 

What makes a resort hotel successful? Meryl J. Gaskin. 
Hotel & Catering Review, May 1959, p. 30. 


Hotel 


Hank Jones. Resort Management, 


Hotel Gazette, 


Hotel Bulletin, May 1959, 


Resort — Caribbean 

Arawak 
Hotel Arawak, Lapidus lays out a botanical garden and 
native village around a concrete palace on a Jamaica 
beach. Interiors, May 1959, p. 92-99. 

Aruba Caribbean 
Aruba Caribbean opening adds major link to island chain. 
World-Review, July 25, 1959, p. 1, 10. 
Hotel and Casino Aruba Caribbean. Albert E. Kudrle. 
Hotel Management, November 1959, p. 40-47. 

Caneel Bay Plantation 
Caneel Bay Plantation. Charles G. Endicott. Hotel Man- 
agement, June 1959, p. 36-44, 92. 

La Concha 
La Concha, a design for tropical living. World-Review, 
July 4, 1959, p. 10-13. 
Resort hotel for San Juan, La Concha. Progressive Archi- 
tecture, August 1959, p. 103-109. 

Nassau Beach Lodge 
Nassau Beach Lodge off the highway and out of the 
States with Howard Johnson’s. Inte riors, May 1959, p. 
86-91. 

Ponce De Leon 
Another hotel to be added to Puerto Rico’s skyline, Ponce 
De Leon. Wurld-Review, July 18, 1959, p. 1. 


Resort hotel for Dorado Beach, Puerto Rico. 


Progressive 
Architecture, August 1959, p. 114-119. 


Renovation See Buildings—Renovation 


HOURS OF WORK 


As Canada made history with 40-hour week. World-Review, 
November 14, 1959, p. 12. 

How the four-day week would affect U.S. marketing. 
Printer’s Ink, October 9, 1959, p. 68-69. 

Setting up operations for a five-day week. Institutions, May 
1959, p. 7, 175+. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Check list for cleaning restrooms. 
nance, April 1959, p. 14-15. 

Check up on your guest rooms. 
ing Review, April 1959, p. 39. 

Cleanliness without compromise. 
nance, June 1959, p. 8-10. 

General weekly cleaning duties. American Restaurant Mag- 
azine, October 1959, p. 59-62. 

Here are fourteen reasons why restaurant customers never 
come back! American Restaurant Magazine, October 
1959, p. 53. 

Hospital housekeeping a planned approach. Charles F. 
Kilpatrick. Better Building Maintenance, November 1959, 
p- 18, 21-27. 

Housekeepers take self-evaluation test. 
1959, p. 110-111, 116-117. 

Housekeeping. Charles R. Goulet. 
1959, p. 73-74. 

It’s good for business, teaching cleanup methods. 
Feeding Management, February 1959, p. 60-63. 

New ways in housekeeping. Canadian Hotel Review & 
Restaurant, June 15, 1959, p. 33-39. 

Plans for educational programs for housekeepers. Emma 
Morgan. Hospital Management, April 1959, p. 78, 80. 
Promote better housekeeping training. Institutions, April 

1959, p. 28-29. 

Sanitation in hotels—its present status and its future. 
Herbert Witzky. Modern Sanitation and Building Main- 
tenance, November, April 1959, p. 13-15, 45-46. 

Sweeping methods. Better Building Maintenance, April 
1959, p. 8-10. 

Three methods of wall washing. Better Building Mainte- 
nance, June 1959, p. 12, 31+. 

Tips on maintaining fibrous glass fabrics, Institutions, May 
1959, p. 135. 

Treat windows with a view to beauty. Institutions, Septem- 
ber 1959, p. 104-105. 

We save so much when we standardize. Mildred F. O’Don- 
nell. Modern Hospital, June 1959, p. 164, 166. 

What does management expect from housekeeping. Sister 
Maria Carmelita. Better Building Maintenance, June 
1959, p. 40-42. 

What is your housekeeping I.Q. Mary Finney. Tourist 
Court Journal, August 1959, p. 62-63. 

Window washing the easy way. Better Building Mainte- 
nace, July 1959, p. 18-21. 

See also 

Cleaning 

Maintenance 

Sanitation 


Better Building Mainte- 


N. Smith. Hotel & Cater- 


Better Building Mainte- 


Institutions, August 
Hospitals, April 16, 


Volume 


Manuals 


Manual of standard cleaning methods. Mildred F. O’Don- 
nell. Modern Hospital, August 1959, p. 124, 126, 128. 
With a comprehensive manual coltaninedt employees become 
housekeeping experts. Anne Vestal and j. Hillis Miller. 
Institutions, May. 1959, p. 133-135; June 1959, p. 103- 

104; July 1959, p. 97-99. 


HOUSING 


The coming changes in housing. Charles E. Silberman and 
Todd May. Fortune, August 1959, p. 89-92, 194+. 


Legislation 


New housing bill protested by American Hotel Association. 
Hotel & Restaurant News, August 22, 1959, p. 1, 4. 
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ICE MANUFACTURE 
Automatic flake ice machines. 
Service, July 1959, p. 52. 
Ice-cube maker of lower capacity introduced by Frigidaire. 
South African Hotel Review, May 1959, p. 21. 
The swing to automatic ice makers. R. J. Lickteig. Hotel 
Bulletin, May 1959, p. 42-43. 
See also 
Refrigeration 


Earl Hawthorne. Food 


ICE CARVING 


Try ice sculpture for added showmanship. Hotel Monthly, 
March 1959, p. 46-47. 


ICE CREAM, ICES, ETC. 
Automatic production of wrapped ice cream slices. Edward 
Thom. Ice Cream Review, August 1959, p. 26-27, 42. 
Calorie counts. J. G. Leeder. Ice Cream Review, May 1959, 


Can you make yours vanilla. Robert Rosenbaum. Ice Cream 
Review, August 1959, p. 30-31, 42-46. 

Combining ice cream with fruit flavored gelatin is a new 
idea, but its variations are wide indeed, here’s a boost for 
summer dessert sales. Volume Feeding Management, June 
1959, p. 12-13, 39. 

An encyclopedia of candy and ice-cream making. Simon I. 
Leon. New York, Chemical Publishing Company, 1959, 
454 p. 

Kueeiaebes products at the Brussels World’s Fair. Edmund 
Marks. Ice Cream Review, July 1959, p. 94-96. 

How to plan and operate a soft-frozen dairy products store. 
Paul H. Tracey. Champaign, Garvard Press, 1959, 75 p. 
Ice Cream costs. Ice Cream Review, August 1959, p. 

72-73. 

Ice cream firms find profitable ice cream pie demonstrates 
value. Ice Cream Review, July 1959, p. 42, 46+. 

Kitchen artistry, with ice cream. Sunset, June 1959, p. 
129-130, 132-133. 

Packaged ice cream, state minimum specifications, Con- 
sumer Reports, August 1959, p. 400-406. 

People are ete ice cream in bigger cartons. Ice Cream 
Review, May 1959, p. 94-95. 

Sandiness in ice cream. J. G. Leeder. 
April 1959, p. 68. 

A study of variables that effect fat stability and dryness in 
ice cream. J. J. Kloser and P. G. Keeney. Ice Cream 
Review, May 1959, p. 36, 38+. 

The use of blended syrup in ice cream. Robert K. Lawhorn. 
Ice Cream Review, March 1959, p. 25, 50, 54. 


Ice Cream Review, 


INCENTIVES 
Continuing education, motivation. R. Bruce Kirk. Journal 
of the American Dietetic Association, May 1959, p. 486. 
Developing incentives for scientists and engineers. James 


L. Wyatt. Management Review, July 1959, p. 20-24, 
82-85. 

How to increase creativity. Personnel, May/June 1959, p. 
21. 


Incentive clauses, the costly clinkers. 
Personnel, May/June 1959, p. 52-58. 

Incentives for booth personnel. Harold B. Clark. 
Meetings, May 15, 1959, p. 41, 43. 

Incentives for hazardous work, a survey. Francis D. Hard- 
ing. Personnel, May/June 1959, p. 72-79. 

The key to motivation. Frank J. Mikel. Personnel, No- 
vember/December 1959, p. 70-74. 

To heighten his inspiration, bear down on his motivation. 
James C. Harrison, Jr. Bakers Weekly, March 9, 1959, 

. 34-36. 

What makes your subordinates tick? James L. Green. Per- 
sonnel Journal, December 1959, p. 253-256. 

When words do not affect then weigh the “law of effect.” 
James C. Harrison. Bakers Weekly, December 14, 1959, 
p. 24-26. 


Irving A. Delloff. 
Sales 


INCOME 
Hotel Industry 


What became of the 1958 hotel income dollar. 
Pacific Coast Record, June, 1959, p. 14. 


Harris Kerr. 


National 
National income and product accounts of the United States 
in 1958. Survey of Current Business, July 1959, p. 3-15. 
Peek at next year’s pocketbook. Business Week, December 
26, 1959, p. 91-97. 


Personal 


Income distribution by size, 1955-58. Selma F. Goldsmith. 
Survey of Current Business, April 1959, p. 9-16. 


INCOME TAX 

How to prepare now for tax saving opportunities in the 
golden sixties 1960-69. Lasser Tax Institute. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1960, 47 p. 

Michael Frome’s Washington report: new ruling from the 
internal revenue service. American Motel Magazine, Oc- 
tober 1959, p. 16-17. 

Moral responsibility in tax practice. Charles R. Lees and 
others. Journal of Accountancy, April 1959, p. 30-39. 
Poking holes in tax form 1040. Business Week, November 

28, 1959, p. 47-48, 50, 52. 

Search is on for new approach to taxation. Business Week, 
November 15, 1959, p. 32-34. 

Weekly withholding table, income. Hotel, March 30, 1959, 
D. 2 

Your federal tax, pay only what you have to. Sidney Mar- 
golius. Hotel, March 30, 1959, p. 2. 


New York (State) 

Monatt’s New York State tax atlas. Samuel M. Monatt. 

New York, Matthew Bender, 1959-60, 1 V. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Here are entered works dealing with employer-employee 
relations in general. See also under particular subject, 
e.g. Collective Bargaining, Labor unions, Personnel admin- 
istration, etc. 

What labor and management owe each other. Donald E. 


Dickason. Modern Hospital, November 1959, p. 68-71, 
154. 


INDUSTRIAL FEEDING See 
Cafeterias 
Restaurants — Industrial 
Vending machines 
INFLATION 
Administered prices and inflation. Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Washington, 1959, 81 p. 
Inflation, productivity, profits and the steelworker. Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. New York, 1959, 8 p. 
Pinning inflation on steel. Business Week, November 14, 
1959, p. 147-148. 


INFRA-RED BROILING See _ Broiling 
INPLANT FEEDING See Cafeterias 
INSECT CONTROL See Pest Control 
INSULATION 


Crawl spaces, moisture and insulation problems, Rudard 
A. Jones. Architectural Record, June 1959, p. 235, 237, 
239. 

Insulating roof-deck slabs. Robert A. LaCosse. Progressive 
Architecture, August 1959, p. 142-143. 

Keeping your home cool in summer. Consumer Reports, 
June 1959, p. 279-281. 

Sprayed asbestos solves insulating problem. H. C. Lock- 
wood. Better Building Maintenance, August 1959, p. 
18-20. 


INSULATIONS (Sound) 
See Sound proofing 


INSURANCE 
An insurance check list. George A. Strader. Hotel Man- 
agement, May 1959, p. 44, 98+. 
At last, an insurance tax bill. Business Week, June 27, 1959, 
p. 109-110. 


Changes in insurance rules. Jay Rubin. Hotel, November 
16, 1959, p. 3. 


Federal employees insurance. Modern Hospital, July 1959, 
p- 59-60. 

Five-point plan cuts insurance costs. George A. Strader. 
Institutions, August 1959, p. 122-123. 

How insured are you? Irving Baldinger. Industrial Bulletin, 
May 1959, p. 3-11. 

Institutes build interest in insurance programs. 
Heerman. Hospitals, April 16, 1959, p. 78-79. 

L. L. Purjet National Hotel Company, Galveston, announces 
insurance revisions. Texas Hotel Review, July 1959, p. 
43. 

Ways to save on insurance without diminishing coverage. 
George A. Stader. National Provisioner, May 30, 1959, 
p- 16. 


Ritz E. 


Business interruption 
When disaster shuts down a hospital’s service, business 


interruption policy insures against shutdown of income. 
Modern Hospital, December 1959, p. 86-87. 


Group 


Hotel executives may get insurance under ASA plan. Penn- 
sylvania Hotel Herald, April 15, 1959, p. 8. 


Health 

Background of family medical plan. Hotel, May 11, 1959, 
D. 5. 

Blue Cross rates argued in five cities. Hospitals, June 1, 
1959, p. 95. 

Credit card health insurance. Business Week, July 11, 1959, 
p. 28-29. 

Family medical plan approved. Hotel, May 25, 1959, p. 
1, 

Forces that may bring compulsory health insurance. Joe 
Vance. Hospitals, July 16, 1959, p. 50-52. 

Implications of Blue Cross hearings for hospitals. Russell A. 
Nelson. Hospitals, April 1, 1959, p. 31-33. 

Is Blue Cross doing the job? Jay. W. Collins. Hospitals, 
June 1, 1959, p. 37-40, 99-100. 

Keep your employees out of the hospital: Edwin J. Grace. 
Harvard Business Review, September/October 1959, p. 
119-126. 

A long step forward New York State’s health insurance pro- 
gram. Don Ward. Industrial Bulletin, May 1959, p. 
12-15. 

National hospital insurance comes to Canada, why? Stanley 
W. Martin. Hospital Management, May 1959, p. 54-55; 
June 1959, p. 51-54. 

The new insurance plan for the province of Ontario is ex- 
pected to improve the financial status of hospitals. David 
W. Ogilvie. Modern Hospital, May 1959, p. 81-84, 128. 


Liability 
Liability insurance. Roger W. Puckett. Hospital Account- 
ing, December 1959, p. 26-29. 


Product 
Product insurance: how it protects motels against law suits. 


George A. Strader. American Motel Magazine, November 
1959, p. 66-68. 


Social 
Herndon talks on social security. Hotel & Restaurant News, 
August 1, 1959, p. 1. 
The social security problem. American Hotel Journal, March 
1959, p. 46-47. 


Unemployment 

AHA opposes liberalization of unemployment benefits. 
Tavern Talk, May 2, 1959, p. 5-6. 

Current status of unemployment compensation. Miriam 
Civic. Management Record, June 1959, p. 202-204. 

Liberalization of unemployment benefits opposed by AHA. 
Hotel & Club News, April 1959, p. 11. 

The other side of the unemployment-insurance counter. In- 
dustrial Bulletin, April 1959, p. 2-6. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Artfully mixed materials help produce enchanting interiors 
for dining. Institutions, May 1959, p. 154-155. 


Current trends in interior design. Hotel & Catering Review, 
July/August 1959, p. 62-63, 65. 

Decorating with a program. Hotel Management, September 
1959, p. 55-56, 94+. 

Discover new ideas in Early American, Institutions, Feb- 
ruary 1959, p. 64-69. 

Furnishing and decorating the Congress Inn. Florence 
Green. American Motel Magazine, December 1959, p. 
26-29. 

How can warmth and elegance be incorporated into interiors 
designed for easy maintenance. Emily Malino. Institu- 
tions, March 1959, p. 98-99. 

Hudson’s found that local color was the key to more income 
per square foot. Volume Feeding Management, February 
1959, p. 20-21. 

Objectives in contract interiors. Ken White. Institutions, 
March 1959, p. 68-69, 94. 

Peasant motif offers refreshing theme. Robert Lederer. In- 
stitutions, July 1959, p. 14-15. 

Service and decor, trends and new ideas. Henry End. Vol- 
ume Feeding Management, January 1959, p. 224-225. 
What is this thing called “atmosphere”? Institutions, May 
1959, p. 150. 
See also 

Carpets 

Color 

Furniture 

Lighting 


Hospitals 
Forty do’s and don’ts of hospital interior decorating. Colin 
C. McLean. Hospitals, March 16, 1959, p. 56-58. 
Functional beauty in health facilities, a portfolio. Hospitals, 
March 16, 1959, p. 59-61. 
The “noninstitutional look” in interior walls. E. Todd 
Wheeler. Hospitals, March 16, 1959, p. 62-67. 
Professional interior design is a good investment for a hos- 
pital. Donald C. Carner. Hospitals, March 16, 1959, p. 
50-52. 


INTERVIEWING 


How to interview. Walter Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce 
Victor Moore. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959, 
277 p. 


INVESTMENTS 


Business anticipations of 1959 investment and sales. Murray 
F. Foss. Survey of Current Business, March 1959, p. 
11-17. 

How good are hotel stocks? Hotel Gazette, August 29, 
1959, p. 5-6. 

How safe are your foreign investments. Herbert M. Bratter. 
Dun’s Review, June 1959, p. 53-55. 

How to assess investment proposals. Robert H. Baldwin. 
Harvard Business Review, May/June 1959, p. 98-104. 
How to pick an investment house. Dun’s Review, May 1959, 

. 61. 

Those delicious “growth stocks.” William B. Harris. For- 

tune, April 1959, p. 128-131, 252+. 


Foreign 
Investment international, a symposium on American business 
foreign investment for competitive purposes. Cornell Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration. Ithaca, 1959, 85 p. 
Needed, a new look at overseas investment. Alexander O. 
Stanley. Management Review, June 1959, p. 30-32. 


JOB DESCRIPTION 


The food and beverage manager, what does the title imply. 
Joseph Brodner. Transcript, August 1959, p. 1, 6-8; Sep- 
tember 1959, p. 3, 8. 

Job description highlights country club session. Johnson 
Poor. Club Management, March 1959, p. 60. 

Job description for executives. John K. Hemphill. Harvard 
Business Review, September/October 1959, p. 55-67. 

See also under particular occupation or title. 


JOB INSTRUCTION See Work schedules 
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KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Built-in equipment effective for display cooking. Pacific 
Coast Record, July 1959, p. 19-20. 

The dealer presents—1959 review of equipment. Restaurant 
Equipment Dealer, December 1959, p. 21-66. 

Equipment research today and tomorrow. Gertrude G. 
Blaker. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 
June 1959, p. 551-555. 

Equipment and utensils for processing sixteen fresh kitchen- 
prepared menu items, and number of times each used. 
Regina Gottlieb and Mary K. Bloetjes. Hospital Manage- 
ment, July 1959, p. 96-97, 99+. 

Esse diamond hotel cookers. South African Hotel Review, 
April 1959, p. 23. 

Fast book. Commercial electric kitchen equipment. Food 
Service Magazine, Madison, 1959, 70 p. 

Food service equipment, preparation and serving. Jerome 
C. Engleman. International Hotel Review, April 1959, 
p. 18-19. 

How to specify equipment. Owen Webber. Volume Feed- 
ing Management, May 1959, p. 24-26. 

How we purchase and maintain kitchen equipment. Erich 
Kruger. Club Management, October 1959, p. 26. 

Latest equipment for more profit, gas spectacular section. 
American Restaurant, May 1959, p. 45-96. 

Long term equipment leasing. Robert Sheridan.  Institu- 
tions, August 1959, p. 10-11. 

New trends in the food service industry. Institutions, De- 
cember 1959, p. 14-15. 

New trends in hotel kitchen equipment. J. C. Morris. 
South African Hotel Review, May 1959, p. 27. 

Novel equipment design features speed service. Volume 
Feeding Management, June 1959, p. 10-11. 

Practical development of new ideas in equipment by the 
U. S. Navy. Arthur C. Avery. Institutions, May 1959, 
p. 8-11, 30-31. 

Profit guide. Gas Magazine, Inc. 7th ed. Madison, 1959, 
34 p. 

Quick? service counters equipment makes cookery quick. 
Alberta Macfarlane. Institutions, May 1959, p. 206-212; 
June 1959, p. 122-127; July 1959, p. 116-119. 

Seco tri-veyor. Florence Carpenter. Restaurant Manage- 
ment, August 1959, p. 52. 

Toledo kitchen machines. Toledo Scale Corporation, Ro- 
chester, 1959, 1 V. 

Wheels in the kitchen. Laurella McCormick. Cooking for 
Profit, August 1959, p. 17-19. 

See also 

Dishwashing machines 


KITCHEN UTENSILS (Creamers) 


Automatic creamers speed food service. Food Service, May 
1959, p. 91. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS (Electric) 

Buyer’s directory and guide to electric kitchen equipment. 
Food Service, November 1959, p. 61-64. 

Do it electrically. Alice Easton. Restaurant Management, 
May 1959, p. 90-95. 

The electric speed cooker. Earl Hawthorne. Food Service, 
April 1959, p. 84. 

RM electrical equipment report. Florence Carpenter. Res- 
taurant Management, May 1959, p. 99-104. 

Reynolds metals, progressive manufacturer of aluminum, 
utilizes an all-electric kitchen to provide employees with 
economical meals in a swank setting. Katherine E. Smith. 
Food Service, June 1959, p. 39-41. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS (Gas) 


Equipment used in modern gas kitchen. Charles Snyder. 
Cooking for Profit, May 1959, p. 24-25. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS (Meat) 
How to select meat equipment. Institutions, June 1959, p. 
128-132. 
Practical purchasing guide tells what to look for in meat 
preparation machinery. Institutions, July 1959, p. 124— 
127, 131. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS ( Mixers) 
First mechanical dough mixer. 
February 16, 1959, p. 31. 
Newest trick in mixing. Food Engineering, May 1959, p. 
74, 77. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS (Potato peelers ) 
Comparative evaluation of various small capacity commercial 
potato peelers. G. A. Pollak and H. R. Ignall. Food 
Technology, May 1959, p. 276-280. 


Bess Riter. Bakers Weekly, 


KITCHENS 

Food preparation area in basement kitchen of First Lutheran 
Church. Ragna Eskil. Restaurant Equipment Dealer, 
June 1959, p. 40-43. 

Frozen factory-prepared menus, their influence on equip- 
ment, utensils and layout needs of institution kitchens. 
Regins Gottlieb and Mary K. Bloetjes. Hospital Manage- 
ment, July 1959, p. 96-97, 99+; August 1959, p. 94-97; 
September 1959, p. 77-78, 80-81. 

Ideas from the 13th annual Food Service Contest. 
tions, May 1959, p. 36-39. 

It’s the kitchen that counts. 
October 1959, p. 17-19. 

The mechanized kitchen. 
Summer 1959, p. 103-104. 

More kitchen in same space, Roosevelt in New Orleans. 
Kate Davis. Southern Hotel Journal, February 1959, p. 
17-18, 20+. 


Institu- 
Volume Feeding Management, 


Joan Hogg. Wine and Food, 


New kitchen for New Orleans’ Roosevelt hotel. Hotel 
Monthly, August 1959, p. 45-46. 
Design 
Allocation of kitchen and back of house area. Joseph 


Laschober and Fred Schmid. Institutions, May 1959, p. 
160-161. 


Architects and kitchen engineers manuel. Vulcan-Hart 
Manufacturing Company. Food Services equipment. 
Louisville, 1959, 1 V. 

Brown Palace Hotel east kitchen, Denver. Institutions, 


June 1959, p. 64. 

Custom built kitchen layout pays off. 
October 1959, p. 30. 

Layout and equipment design for volume feeding. Owen 
Webber. Volume Feeding Management, February 1959, 
p- 41-44; March 1959, p. 31-34; April 1959, p. 41-44; 
June 1959, p. 35-38; July 1959, p. 39-42. 

Restaurant kitchen planning. Canadian 
Restaurant, August 15, 1959, p. 35-42. 

A short course in kitchen design. Joseph Laschober. Insti- 
tutions, January 1959, p. 12-13, 26-27; February 1959, 
p- 52-53; March 1959, p. 10, 116-117; April 1959, p. 
140-141; May 1959, p. 160-161, 193-194; June 1959, p. 
140-142; July 1959, p. 132-135; August 1959, p. 74-76; 
September 1959, p. 69-71, 73; October 1959, p. 30-31; 
November 1959, p. 182-184, 204. 

We can build efficiency into the kitchen. Elizabeth Miller. 
Modern Hospital, December 1959, p. 124, 126. 

Well-designed equipment and a _ practical daily routine 
cut kitchen clean-up costs to the bone. Volume Feeding 
Management, March 1959, p. 78-80. 


Cooking for Profit, 


Hotel Review & 


Equipment 
See Kitchen Utensils 


LABOR 


What's right with American labor. Hubert H. Humphrey. 
Catering Industry Employee, August 1959, p. 4-7. 


New York (State) 
Labor stability in New York State, 1958. N.Y.S. Commerce 
Review, June 1959, p. 9. 


LABOR COST 
Food and beverage payroll cost and control. Joseph Brodner. 
Executive Steward, September 1959, p. 4, 21, 25. 
How Michigan hospital saved $73,000 in labor costs. Gene- 
vieve M. Parker. Hospitals, June 19, 1959, p. 75-76. 
Labor cost, the secret killer of your food operation. Steffen 
F. Diamant. Club Management, July 1959, p. 18, 20. 
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Study of the personnel practices and trends in labor costs 
among successful restaurants in the United States. Hotel 
& Club News, June 1959, p. 10-11. 

Watch those payroll costs and learn how to control them. 
Joseph Brodner. Executive Steward, August 1959, p. 
36-37, 78. 


LABOR LAWS AND LEGISLATION 
Labor-management relations under today’s laws. Earle K. 
Shawe. Bakers Weekly, December 28, 1959, p. 24-25, 28. 
Labor-management reporting and disclosure act of 1959. 
Catering Industry Employee, November 1959, p. 13-35. 
New labor laws. Industrial Bulletin, June 1959, p, 14-16. 


LABOR RELATIONS See Industrial relations 


LABOR RELATIONS CASES 
See National Labor Relations Board 


LABOR TURNOVER See Turnover 
LABOR UNIONS 


Congress, control of unions. 
Voice, May 1959, p. 9. 

The distribution of labor organizations in New York State. 
Industrial Bulletin, April 1959, p. 14-16. 

Eleven city report on labor. American Motel, June 1959, 
p- 29-32. 

How democratic are unions, 
p. 111-112. 

Industrial unions, giants in trouble. 
Ralph de Toledano. 
p. 27-29. 

New NLRB rules on union hiring halls. Anthony P. Alfino 
and Marie P. Dorbandt. Management Record, May 1959, 
p. 158-160. 

Trends within the labor movement, a forecast. Daniel Bell. 
Management Review, May 1959, p. 14-18, 74-76. 

What you should knew about labor at shows. Sales Meet- 
ings, May 15, 1959, p. 118, 121. 

See also 

Collective bargaining 

Collective labor agreements 

Strikes 

Unionization 


Vera Boudin. Hotel & Club 


Business Week, July 25, 1959, 


Russell Chappell and 
Management Review, May 1959, 


Hotels 

Hotel and Club Employees Union 
Condensed report of Local 6 finances. 
Voice, July 1959, p. 22-23. 
General election May 21. 
p. 1-2, 25+. 
Machines tell story of 21-year growth Local 6. Hotel & 
Club Voice, August 1959, p. 8-9, 11. 
Proceedings 10th convention, Local 6 Hotel and Club 
Employees Union, AFL-CIO, March 30-April 1, 1959. 
Hotel & Club Voice, April 1959, p. 1-65. 
Profiles, general officers and vice-presidential candidates. 
Hotel & Club Voice, May 1959, p. 3-5. 
Vote on dues increase, set for December 3. Hotel & Club 
Voice, November 1959, p. 1-3, 8. 

NLRB supervised election is lost by hotel union. 
Hotel Journal, August 1959, p. 18. 


Hotel & Club 
Hotel & Club Voice, May 1959, 


Southern 


Hospitals 
Local 144 wins recognition at 37 private hospitals. 
June 29, 1959, p. 1, 5. 
Unions and voluntary hospitals. Hospital Management, June 
1959, p. 26. 


Hotel, 


LAMB 


Grading, butchering, identification and utilization of lamb 
cuts. Paul A. Spitler. Hotel Bulletin, May 1959, p. 44-46. 

Lamb all year round. Restaurant Management, March 1959, 
p. 63-77, 81-86. 

Lamb for lunch, 
70-71. 

Lamb grading stays if industry can come up with revised 
standards. Betty Stevens. National Provisioner, August 
1, 1959, p. 19-20, 23. 


American Restaurant, March 1959, p. 


Shallots, shad roe, and lamb. Louis Diet. 
1959, p. 26, 29+. 

Sherried lamb Torange. Institutions, April 1959, p. 52-54. 

A versatile prestige entree. Eulalia Blair. Volume Feeding 


Management, April 1959, p. 8-9. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
How Western and japanese landscape designers see eye to 
eye. Sunset, May 1959, p. 106-117. 


Gourmet, May 


Landscape with a purpose. Dona Z. Meilach. American 
Motel, May 1959, e 66-68. 
Landscaping and the hospital. Franz Lipp. Hospitals, 


March 16, 1959, p. 53-54. 
A party deck in the garden. Sunset, May 1959, p. 154, 156. 
Sunset landscaping for modern living. Sunset Magazine, 
Menlo Park, California, Lane Publishing Company, 1958. 
A therapeutic garden. Alice Wessels Burlingame. Hospital 
Management, May 1959, p. 56-57. 
See also 
Grounds maintenance 
Lawns 


LAUNDRIES 

Automatic washing machines. Consumer Bulletin, May 1959, 
p. 19-25. 

Bleaches aid laundry process. R. V. Anderson. Institutions, 
July 1959, p. 92-93. 

Bradley reports on best laundry service for 100-room hotel. 
World-Review, Jun> 20, 1959, p. 6. 

Color cuts linen losses. Institutions, December 1959, p. 75. 

Courter sees many reasons for operating own laundry. 
Marshall Freeman. Tourist Court Journal, August 1959, 

. 68. 

pe in-plant laundries pay? Institutions, May 1959, p. 117. 

How a laundry methods study raised productivity 70 per 
cent. Chaim Aschheim. Hospitals, March 16, 1959, p. 
99, 102. 

Laundry management. Telmer O. Peterson. 
April 16, 1959, p. 80-81, 84. 

Quick way to measure laundry output per manhour. 
Bruesch and James L. Blackburn. 
1959, p. 68-69. 

Reduce contamination in the laundry. 
1959, p. 100-101. 

Servicing laundries. | Wyandotte 
Wyandotte, 1957, 27 p. 

Soap regenerators save laundry supplies, linens. 
Springer. Institutions, August 1959, p. 106. 
Tips on how to alleviate laundry contamination. Institutions, 

May 1959, p. 131. 

U-shape plan for efficient laundry processing. C. T. John- 
son. Institutions, June 1959, p. 112. 

What automation does for laundry service. Horace W. 
Cooper and others. Modern Hospital, June 1959, p. 150, 
152+. 

See also 

Detergents 


Hospitals, 


F. G. 
Hospitals, August 16, 


Institutions, October 


Chemical Corporation 


H. M. 


LAWNS 


Automatic irrigation. Sunset, August 1959, p. 60, 62. 

How to make a chemical attack on weeds. Sunset, June 
1959, p. 168, 170+. 

A new lawn-patching method. 
can Motel, May 1959, p. 86. 

Selection and management of grass for lawns. J. R. Watson, 
Jr, and J. C. Harper, II. Modern Sanitation, March 1959, 
p. 23-24, 41, 

Summer tests your lawn program. Robert W. Schery. Bet- 
ter Building Maintenance, July 1959, p. 40-46. 

See also 
Grounds maintenance 


Robert W. Schery. Ameri- 


Equipment 
Rotary power lawn mowers. Consumer Bulletin, July 1959, 
p. 6-11, 21. 


LEASES 
Carpet lease plans offer advantages. Tourist Court Journal, 
August 1959, p. 69. 
The financial community looks at leasing. Richard F. Vancil 
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and Robert N. Anthony. Harvard Business Review, No- 
vember/December 1959, p. 113-130. 

Long term equipment leasing. Robert Sheridan. 
tions, August 1959, p. 10-11. 

Now you can lease almost anything. Frank Camerson. 
American Business, December 1959, p. 21-23. 

Percentage leases. National Association of Real Estate 
Brokers. Chicago, National Institute of Real Estate 
Brokers, 1957, 79 p. 

Sale-leasebacks and leasing in real estate and equipment 
transactions. Harvey Greenfield and Frank K. Greisinger. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1958, 107 p. 


LEGISLATION See under particular law, also under particu- 
lar subject, e.g., Labor laws, and legislation, Housing— 
Legislation, Motels—Legislation, etc. 


LETTER WRITING 

Hotel letters that sell, edited by Leonard Hicks. Atlantic 
City, Hotel Sales Management Association, 1959, 340 p. 

How to seem to write as you talk. Robert S. Burger. Man- 
agement Review, December 1959, p. 12-19. 

Letter writing is not an art, it’s just an important way of 
establishing friendly communication. Richard H. Morris. 
Hotel & Catering Review, April 1959, p. 33, 37. 

Writing business letters. J. H. Menning and C. W. Wilkin- 
son. Homewoad, Ill, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959, 613 p. 


LIGHTING 

Array of light. Interiors, April 1959, p. 138-141. 

The care and cleaning of hotel lighting systems. Modern 
Sanitation and Building Maintenance, November 1959, 
p. 16-18, 53-54. 

Correct lighting makes hotel guests feel at home, says Harry 
Gitlin. Harry Gitlin. Hotel Gazette, June 6, 1959, p. 28. 

Engineering of lighted fountains. Robert E. Faucett. Ar- 
chitectural Record, July 1959, p. 218-222, 274+. 

Experiment in patient room lighting. Daniel M. Roop. 
Hospital Management, May 1959, p. 88-90. 

Fine chandeliers by Greene brothers add final touch to ele- 
gant decor. Hotel Gazette, March 28, 1959, p. 24. 

Gas lights used for restaurant decor. E. Lyle Thompson. 
Cooking for Profit, November 1959, p. 20-21. 

How Trenton took the headaches out of the lighting in its 
old schools. Conrad F. Bond. Better Building Mainte- 
nance, June 1959, p. 16, 28-30. 

IES lighting handbook. Illuminating Engineering Society. 
New York, Illuminating Engineering Society, 1959, 1 V. 
Let there be light, a basis for room design. Raymond Wing 

Jean. American Motel, June 1959, p. 40-41. 

Lighting, as important as the menu. Hotel & Catering 
Review, May 1959, p. 69, 71. 

More specialization in lighting. Business Week, December 
5, 1959, p. 87, 90. 

New ideas in light switching. Sunset, September 1959, p. 92. 

New measure for light. David Allison. Architectural 
Forum, June 1959, p. 166-169, 250+. 

Preface a un eclairage rationnel et agreable de nos hotels. 
International Hotel Review, April 1959, p. 13-14, 16-17. 

Smaller-than-desk switchboard controls Astor Ballroom lights. 
Hotel Gazette, August 15, 1959, p. 16. 


LINEN 

How to set up a linen control system. Glenn Hagen. Mod- 
ern Hospital, April 1959, p. 150, 152+. 

Linen cost at a 100-room hotel. Southern Hotel Journal, 
July 1959, p. 38. 

“No-iron” sheets and _ pillowcases. 
1959, p. 29-30. 

Tips for wiser linen buying. Institutions, May 1959, p. 151. 

What is a candlewick bedspread. Hotel & Catering Review, 
March 1959, p. 73. 


LINEN CONTROL See Laundries 


LIQUORS 
The fine art of mixing drinks. David A. Embury. New 
York, Doubleday & Company, 1958, 362 p. 
Man does not live by bread alone . . . nor hotelmen prosper. 
Paul Andrews. Hotel Gazette, September 26, 1959, p. 5-7. 
See also 
Beverages, Alcoholic 


Institu- 


Consumer Bulletin, April 


LOANS 

Government will grant Joans for native hotels. South African 
Hotel Review, March 1959, p. 15. 

The hidden cost of borrowing. Business Week, May 30, 
1959, p. 57-58. 

How financial assistance is given to hotels overseas. Aubrey 
Sebba. South African Hotel Review, March 1959, p. 27, 
29. 

How we got our loan. T. M. Montgomery. 
Motel, August 1959, p. 42-43. 


LOCATION 

Advising clients on site selection. William N. Kinnard, Jr. 
Journal of Accountancy, August 1959, p. 42-45. 

Business moves to the industrial park. Richard T. Murphy, 
Jr. and William Lee Baldwin. Harvard Business Review, 
May/June 1959, p. 79-88. 

Locatior: asset and problem. Dave Warner. 
agement, October 1959, p. 22-23. 

Packaged sites for industry. Kenneth Henry. Management 
Review, May 1959, p. 57-60. 


American 


Resort Man- 


Relocating an established business. Paul P. Logan. Res- 
taurant Management, July 1959, p. 17. 
Where location brings sales. Vera L. Ayling. Canadian 


Hotel Review & Restaurant, May 15, 1959, p. 57. 
LOCKS AND KEYS 


Relocking can increase security, add to guest convenience 
and improve decor. Hotel Management, August 1959, p. 
4l, 72. 


LUNCH COUNTERS 

The drug store of tomorrow. Joseph L. Rockman. 
Cream Review, March 1959, p. 30, 36+. 

Fountain service. Harry Press. Fast Food, July 1959, p. 
29-30, 32. 

One man serves one thousand customers a day. Bar-B-Q 
King, New York City. Fast Food, March 1959, p. 100-103. 

Quick service counters equipped for today’s tempo. Alberta 
Macfarlane. Institutions, June 1959, p. 122-127. 

Quick service counter equipment makes a cookery quick. 
Alberta Macfarlane. Institutions, May 1959, p. 206-221. 

The revolutionary new soda fountain. Bastain Blessing Com- 
pany. Chicago, 1959, Unp. 

Six approaches to counter design. Institutions, September 
1959, p. 12-13. 


LUNCHEON CLUBS Sce 
See 


Ice 


Clubs—Luncheon 


Lunches—School School lunches. 


School 
MAINTENANCE 


Economy in maintenance. 
July 1959, p. 8-9, 48-49. 

Getting the most for your maintenance dollars. 
Mandell. Dun’s Review, July 1959, p. 35-37. 

Improve your air conditioning system through a scheduled 
maintenance program. William Bingham, Jr. Better 
Building Maintenance, June 1959, p. 14-15, 43-46. 

Incentives and custom approach cure maintenance head- 
aches. Better Maintenance, May 1959, p. 12-14, 22. 

The Maintenance foreman. Better Building Maintenance, 
August 1959, p. 30-34. 

Round-the-clock use calls for special maintenance procedures. 
Modern Sanitation, July 1959, p. 18-20, 50-51. 

Three ways to reduce maintenance cost. Tourist Court 
Journal, June 1959, p. 56, 58. 

See also as subdivision under particular subject, e.g., 
Grounds 
Carpets 
Floors 
Painting, etc. 


Better Building Maintenance, 


Melvin 


Study and Teaching 
Hotel maintenance ideals revived by AHI course. 
Talk, October 31, 1959, p. 9-10. 
MALT 


See multi benefits in new malts. William J. Olson. 
Engineering, October 1959, p. 103-104. 


Tavern 


Food 
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MANAGEMENT 

Achieving competence as the boss. Robert N. Hilkert. Per- 
sonnel Journal, July/August 1959, p. 85-88. 

The agency president, what men get the job, and how they 
do it. Printers’ Ink, July 17, 1959, p. 21-23, 26. 

Are committees worth while. J. Alan Ofner. Management 
Review, July 1959, p. 45-47. 

The art of administration. Ray E. Brown, 
ness, October 1959, p. 21-24. 

Authority structure and organizational effectiveness. Amitai 
Etzioni. Administrative Science, June 1959, p. 43-67. 
The burden being shared out. Henry S. Dorsey. Institu- 

tions, June 1959, p. 46-60, July 1959, p. 33-34, 66-67; 
August 1959, p. 81-82; September 1959, p. 158-163; 
October 1959, p. 32-34; November 1959, p. 192-193; De- 

cember 1959, p. 22, 39. 

The case for executive assistants. Richard C. Anderson. 
Management Review, June 1959, p. 39-41. 

The challenge of the 1960's, manpower management. 
Charles A. Myers. Personnel, May/June 1959, p. 15-21. 

Corporation or partnership, which is better for you? Don 
Nichols. Restaurant Equipment Dealer, May 1959, p. 9. 

Countertrend to decentralization, top management tightens 
controls. Edward McCreary. Dun’s Review, July 1959, 
p. 32-34, 

Development of a management philosophy. Institutions, Oc- 
tober 1959, p. 124-125; November 1959, p. 54-55. 

The dilemma of the corporation man. J. Irwin Miller. For- 
tune, August 1959, p. 102-103, 134+. 

Effective administration required seven objectives. Ray E. 
Brown. American Business, December 1959, p. 17-20. 
Experts, apparatus, and fads can’t replace management. 
Robert M. King. American Business, August 1959, p. 
7-10. 

Group decision making, pro and con. 
1959, p. 96-98. 

How to get employees to cooperate. Volume Feeding Man- 
agement, June 1959, p. 32, 34. 

If we are to grow as advanced technology grows, we must 
realize the new importance of the project manager. Paui 
O. Gaddis. Harvard Business Review, May/June 1959, 
p. 89-97. 

The lonely art of decision making. 
1959, p. 47-49. 

Management by objectives: some principles for making it 
work. Edward C. Schleh. Management Review, Novem- 
ber 1959, p. 26-33. 

Management, sans double talk. Milton L. Rock and 
others. Personnel Journal, June 1959, p. 46-49. 

The managing part of the manager’s job. Harold Stieglitz. 
Management Record, May 1959, p. 150-153. 
The nature of administration. Ray E. Brown. 

Hospital, November 1959, p. 63-67. 

Next decade in management. Peter Drucker. Dun’s Review, 
December 1959, p. 52-53, 57-61. 

No room at the top, the problem of the average executive. 
W. R. G. Bender. Management Review, July 1959, p. 
9-14. 

On becoming more creative. Eugene Raudsepp. Manage- 
ment Review, August 1959, p. 9-13, 49-55. 

Open-ear policy works wonders. John Perian. 
Journal, May 1959, p. 13-14. 

Problems of the family-owned business. F. Newton Parks. 
Management Review, April 1959, p. 14-18, 79-86. 

Profit planning and control at Heinz. R. Burt Gookin. 
American Business, September 1959, p. 7-11. 

The rarest man in business. Perrin Stryker. Fortune, May 
1959, p. 119-120, 210+. 

Rules that bend aren’t often broken. 
Hospital, June 1959, p. 69-71, 168. 

Seven deadly sins of the poor administrator. Ray E. Brown. 
American Business, June 1959, p. 9-13, 40. 

To make decisions efficiently . . . train yourself sufficiently. 
James C. Harrison, Jr. Bakers Weekly, November 30, 
1959, p. 26-28. 

True-false test, used by a hotel management team (depart- 
ment heads) in discussing their attitudes toward the 
present wave of union organizing. Southern Hotel Jour- 
nal, September 1959, p. 7-9. 


American Busi- 


Dun’s Review, Ma 
> 


Dun’s Review, June 


Modern 


Personnel 


S. G. Hill. Modern 


Why new-product programs fail. Jack L. Davies. Manage- 
ment Review, August 1959, p. 39-41. 
See also 
Executives 


Audit 


Management evaluation through self-audit. Frank Weber. 
Transcript, March 1959, p. 1, 6-7. 


Baking Industry 
Increasing profits in the 1960’s through better management. 
John O. Tomb. Bakers Weekly, November 23, 1959, p. 
25-26, 28-29. 


Clubs 

Buying practices, business stimulants and machine methods 
in city clubs. Wesley H. Clark. Club Management, 
March 1959, p. 152, 156. 

The challenge to club management. Hotel Gazette, Sep- 
tember 26, 1959, p. 12-13. 

The economic future of club operation. William M. Haber- 
kern. Transcript, April 1959, p. 1, 6-7. 

Management’s responsibilities in club finances. Fred W. 
Eckert. Club Management, September 1959, p. 20, 22+. 

Planning to solve your problems. Thomas C. McGuffey. 
Club Management, March 1959, p. 38-40. 


Hospitals 

Approvals and recognitions. Joseph R. Anderson. Hospitals, 
April 1959, p. 41-44. 

A balanced hospital community. Thomas McKeown. Hos- 
pitals, August 16, 1959, p. 40-44, 107— 108. 

Factors of production in hospital management. Harvey 
Schoenfeld. Hospital Management, November 1959, p. 
52, 132. 

Hospital cases are ordinary people. Frederick Grubel. Hos- 
pital Management, April 1959, p. 56-58, 140. 

Hospital efficiency, a lesson from Sweden. Paul A. Lembcke. 
Hospitals, April 1, 1959, p. 34-38, 92. 

Hospital organization as a technical problem. Hospital Man- 
agement, May 1959, p. 50-51, 65. 

Hospital planning. Anthony J. J. Rourke. Hospitals, April 
16, 1959, p. 62, 64+. 

Hospitals and hotels, similarities and differences. Samuel 
Romanoff. Horwath Accountant, March 1959, p. 6. 

How to put theory into practice in research. Modern Hos- 
pital, August 1959, p. 85-95. 

Is there a place for women in hospital administration. Frieda 
E. Enss. Hospital Management, August 1959, p. 44-47, 
122. 

Organization, William S. Brines. Hospitals, April 16, 1959, 
p. 100-101. 

Prototype study, twenty-five bed hospital. Louis Block. 
Modern Hospital, April 1959, p. 104, 106+. 

Prototype study, Ba, sa bed hospital. Louis Block. 
Modern Hospital, March 1959, p. 106, 108+. 

Prototype study, two-hundred bed hospital. Louis Block. 
Modern Hospital, June 1959, p. 103-104, 106+. 

Responsibility of the hospital administrator from the point 
of view of, a trustee. Anscn B. Nixon. Hospital Manage- 
ment, June 1959, p. 45-46, 134. 

Selecting department heads for the small hospital. H. H. 
Boyd. Hospital Management, October 1959, p. 6-7, 21. 

Theoretical hospital administration. Frank R. Bradley. Hos- 
pitals, August 1, 1959, p. 32-36, 122. 

What a staff doctor expects of the hospital administrator. 
Dermont W. Melik. Hospitals, May 1, 1959, p. 30-33. 
What administrators want from their assistants . .. and 
vice versa, Irvin G. Wilmot. Modern Hospital, Decem- 

ber 1959, p. 59-63. 


Hotels 

Brickbats and bouquets help improve hotel service. World- 
Review, August 22, 1959, p. 16. 

Constant attention to detail, supervision of staff keeps hotel 
manager busy all day. City Hotel Reporter, August 1959, 
p. 2. 

Hotel goon and equipment. International Hotel Review, 
April 1959, p. 10-12. 

Hotel U.S.A. Tavern Talk, May 2, 1959, p. 21-23. 


It pays to cater to children, Decr Park Lodge, Manitowish 
Waters. Dona Z. Meilach. Resort Management, August 
1959, p. 30-31. 

The sound management principles at work at this luxury 
hotel can be applied to your business, San Diego’s Town 
and Country Hotel. Executive Steward, August 1959, p. 
24-33. 

Space age innkeeping, a series of five articles discussing pos- 
sible steps toward more scientific managen.ent in the hotel 
industry. Robert C. Ferber. Reprint from Hotel Gazette, 
April 25——July 4, 1959. 

Touring the world of hotel management. Manitoba Hotel 
Association. Winnepeg, 1959, Unp. 

Twenty ways to increase your earnings. Southern Hotel 
Journal, October 1959, p. 34, 36-38, 40. 

Two hotel men look at the hotei business. Hotel, August 
24, 1959, p. 3. 

See also under particular hotel, listed under hotels. 


Motels 

The franchise, partnership motel, here’s what’s happening. 
American Motel, May 1959, p. 53-59. 

The motel that can’t stop growing! American Motel, May 
1959, p. 60-63. 

These ideas, developed by Charles Giazner, make the Bama 
Motel a standout operation. Hazel Palmer. American 
Motel, May 1959, p. 80-83. 

See also under name of particular motel, listed under 
motels. 


Restaurants 

Business doubled as restaurant pre-packs barbecued foods, 
salads for three-hundred stores, Murpkv House. Ameri- 
can Restaurant, July 1959, p. 70-71. 

The executive looks at fcod service. Michael Kolinchak. 
Institutions, October 1959, p. 22-24. 

Food service in surburbia. Joan M. Rock. Food Service, 
May 1959, p. 44-46, 70. 

Greater progress through greater knowledge. NRA News, 
June 1959, p. 4, 23. 

How do you ee to others? Albert and Grace Ejiss. Res- 
taurant Management, June 1959, p. 58, 130-131. 

I want to be a restaurant owner. Carla Greene. 1959, 
Children’s Press, Unp. 

125 restaurant operation ideas. American Restaurant, June 
1959, p. 68-70, 103-104. 

Presenting you as a market. Charles F. Loeffel. Restaurant 
Management, June 1959, p. 98, 100+. 

Put profit on the menu. Leo Dardarian. New York, Ahrens 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1959, 96 p. 

Serving four thousand guests a night. American Restaurant, 
May 1959, p. 48-49, 94-95. 

Solving restaurant operating problems, Henry W. Espersen. 
American Restaurant, November 1959, p. 68-69, 91. 

To market, to market, for profit that’s big. G. Carroll 
Weaver. Transcript, June 1959, p. 1, 4-5. 

Trouble shooting the restaurant. Travis Elliot. Restaurant 
Management, August 1959, p. 42-43, 90+; November 
1959, p. 54-55; December 1959, p. 37, 80. 

University of Texas food service manual spells out policies 
and procedures. Modern Hospital, June 1959, p. 140, 144, 
147. 

What is a specialty restaurant? Hotel Management, April 
1959, p. 45-48, 80+. 

Which comes first, good food or good service. Tom Endi- 
cott. Restaurant Management, July 1959, p. 35. 

Who will run tomorrow’s restaurants? Fast Food, May 1959, 
p. 51-66, 70. 

Why surburbia, the specialized market for quality restau- 
rants. A. C. Spectorsky. Food Service, May 1959, p. 
37-43. 

A yardstick for restaurant operations. American Restaurant, 
January 1959, p. 66-67, 69-70. 


Restaurants — Alaska 
Howard’s, Alaska, U.S.A., how different are the problems of 
a typical Alaskan restaurant from your cwn, Howard’s 
Charcoal Broiler, Ketchikan. Richard Morehouse. Res- 
taurant Management, June 1959, p. 51-54, 124-125. 


MARKETING 

Predicting consumers’ needs, can tastemakers point the way. 
Printers’ Ink, August 28, 1959, p. 23-26. 

Seven fallacies in marketing logic. Fred T. Schreier. Har- 
vard Business Review, September/October 1959, p. 111- 
118. 

Terminal markets, United States Departinent of Agriculture 
analyzes their growth, structure and activities. National 
Provisioner, July 4, 1959, p. 26, 28, 35. 


MARKETING OF BEVERAGES 


See Beverage merchandising 


MARKETING OF FOOD See Food merchandising 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


Developing a product strategy. American Management As- 
sociation, New York, 1959, 352 p. 


MEAL CHECKS 


Ohio’s Fort Findlay Hotel solved a food control problem with 
a special duplicate food check that may be adaptable to 
your operation. Hotel Monthly, August 1959, p. 43-44. 


MEAT 
All meat, output, exports, imports, stocks, processed meats, 
supplies. National Provisioner, August 29, 1959, p. 22-26. 
Armour sees fat years ahead. Robert Lubar. Fortune, Oc- 
tober 1959, p. 117-125, 208+. 
Bacterial oa ws in prepackaged meats. E. M. Foster. 
National Provisioner, April 11, 1959, p. 76, 78. 

Basic principles of food preparation. Jessie Alice Cline. 
NRA News, September 1959, p. 19-23. 

Biochemistry of meat hydration. Reiner Hamm. 
Provisioner, April 11, 1959, p. 78-79. 

Cutting, grading called key to economy in meat cookery. 
World-Review, May 23, 1959, p. 4, 6. 

Effect of packaging on palatability and weight loss of frozen 
ground pork and beef. J. D. Winter and Shirley R. Tran- 
tanella. Food Technology, March 1959, p. 165-169. 

Evaluation of flavors in meat by the use of aqueous extracts. 
R. A. McLean and others. Food Technology, May 1959, 
p. 286-288. 

Four ways to faster hash. Fast Food, April 1959, p. 82-86. 

How to cut meat, and cut costs, novel processing and storage 
and inventory methods insure waste, better quality meat. 
Volume Feeding Management, July 1959, p. 76-77. 

How to select ineat equipment. Institutions, June 1959, p. 
128-132. 

The long run cost advantages of over-prepared meats. Louis 
E. Waxman. Hotel Bulletin, May 1959, p. 36-39. 
Meat discoloration discussed at Canadian conference. 

tional Provisioner, June 13, 1959, p. 31. 

Meats — how to make the most of what you buy. Myrna 
Johnston. Better Homes and Gardens, October 1959, p. 
86-88. 

Men in armed forces eat about 25 pounds of meat each per 
month. National Provisioner, May 2, 1959, p, 104. 

New all-grade beef prices used in computing retail value of 
meat per person. National Provisioner, August 15, 1959, 

. 42. 
Plastic coated foods. 


National 


Na- 


Food Engineering, March 1959, p. 

Portion ready cuts make cost accounting 
Cooking for Profit, April 1959, p. 30-31. 

Purchasing meat and poultry. Hospital Management, April 
1959, p. 119, 126. 

Shaping ground meat patties. 
June 1959, p. 26. 

Sound waves can be used for measuring fatness and leanness 
in animals and meat. A. M. Pearson and J. F. Price. Na- 
tional Provisioner, August 22, 1959, p. 14-15. 

Study of yields of cooked meats prepared in different ways 
for volume feeding. A. N. Wecksler. Volume Feeding 
Management, May 1959, p. 11-12, 15. 

Summary of information on meat production presented at 
National Meat Promotion Committee Meeting. Hotel & 
Club News, February 1959, p. 8-9. 

United States changed sharply into a net meat importer in 


nearly automatic. 


Restaurant Management, 


80 


1958. National Provisioner, August 15, 1959, p. 46, 48, 
50. 

U.S. invites Argentina to confer on slated meat ban. 
tional Provisioner, June 6, 1959, p. 31. 

See also 

Beef 

Cookery (Meat) 

Ham 

Lamb 

Pork 

Veal 


Na- 


By-products 


A market for inedible tallow and grease. Virginia M. Farn- 
worth. Agricultural Marketing, June 1959, p. 7. 
Cured 
American Meat Institute Foundation Bulletin summaries 
cured meat color facts. National Provisioner, July 11, 
1959, p. 56. 


Frozen 


Aluminum roasting pan packaging seen boosting frozen meat 
sales. Quick Frozen Foods, August 1959, p. 115. 

Frozen meats, institutional use. Quick Frozen Foods, June 
1959, p. 119-121. 

Whither frozen meats? John V. Ziemba. 
ing, April 1959, p. 62-64. 

Best sells packaged Kosher products to all Chicago and out- 
side. National Provisioner, July 18, 1959, p. 16-18, 28. 
Chicago Kosher sausage maker wins friendship of his neigh- 
bors with new plant. National Provisioner, July 4, 1959, 

p. 12-14. 


Food Engineer- 


Prefabricated 


Use of prefabricated meat will eliminate meat shrinkage. 
Institutions, May 1959, p. 58. 


MEAT GRADES 

Buy your meat by grade. South African Hotel Review, June 
1959, p. 7 

Federal grading supervisors attend refresher course. 
tional Provisioner, August 22, 1959, p. 17. 

Identification of meat by grade, mandatory in Oklahoma. 
National Provisioner, August 1, 1959, p. 9, 31. 

Meat grading by states. National Provisioner, August 15, 
1959, p. 19, 36. 

Meat grading is threatened. 
1959, p. 437. 

Removal of grading would mean return to dark ages, pur- 
veyor group contends. National Provisioner, May 9, 1959, 
p. 21-22. 

Revised grading rules require closer check by non-mid in- 
spection systems. National Provisioner, July 11, 1959, p. 30. 


MEAT INDUSTRY 


How can small packer comply with humane slaughter law 
and operate. National Provisioner, July 11, 1959, p. 
31-32. 

Swift unit has stunned 50,000 hogs electrically. National 
Provisioner, June 13, 1959, p. 27, 46. 

What will the St. Lawrence Seaway mean to the meat in- 
dustry. National Provisioner, July 4, 1959, p. 16-18, 21+. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Florida halts inspecticn of foreign meat pending appeal of 
order voiding statute. National Provisioner, May 30, 
1959, p. 18, 32. 

Meat inspection beyond slaughter stage is vital to public 
health, senate told. National Provisioner, June 13, 1959, 
p. 39, 40. 

State meat inspection gets green and red lights as bill looks 
to USDA recognition. National Provisioner, March 28, 
1959, p. 21. 


MEAT TENDERIZERS 
Institutional new meat tenderizer solves top problem. Quick 
Frozen Foods, June 1959, p. 122. 
MENUS 


Baiting the hook for business. C. E. Blackburne. American 
Restaurant, August 1959, p. 67-70, 72+. 


Na- 


Consumer Reports, August 


Elegant but easy dishes make dining out a special occasion. 
Ilma L. Dolan. American Restaurant, March 1959, p. 
72-74, 

Fall cycle menu for the East. Hospitals, August 1, 1959, p. 
92-96, 98. 

Fall cycle menu for the Midwest. Hospitals, July 1, 1959, 
p. 94, 96-98. 

Fall cycle menu for the North-Northwest. Hospitals, August 
16, 1959, p. 86, 88-90. 

Fall cycle menu for the South-Southwest. Hospitals, July 
16, 1959, p. 88, 90+. 

Guests welcome colour harmonies in menus. Josephine Al- 
rick. Hotel Review, August 1959, p. 27. 

A look at ten menus. American Restaurant, March 1959, p. 
65-66, 74. 

Memories and menus. Mary Wood Canfield. New York, 
Vantage Press, 1959, 60 p. 

Menu planning. George Bedell. Club Management, March 
1959, p. 40, 42+. 

Menu selector chart. Alta B. Atkinson. Volume Feeding Mjn- 
agement, January 1959, p. 32-33. 

Menus for mass feeding. C. E. Blackburne. American Res- 
taurant, March 1959, p. 35-37, 39+; April 1959, p. 98-92; 
June 1959, p. 89-92, 94-99. 

Menu-writing is.a technique with words to influence your 
customer to choose and pay for his food. Joan M. Rock. 
Food Service, June 1959, p. 44-46, 56. 

Merchandising your menu. Executive Steward. November 
1959, p. 22-23, 37. 

New flavors to spark a limited menu. Volume Feeding Man- 
agement, February 1959, p. 12-13. 

Prepared bases, key to low-cost menu variety. Volume 
Feeding Management, January 1959, p. 24-25. 

Put profit on the menu. Leo Dardarian. New York, Ahrens 
Publishing Company, 1959, 96 p. 

A roundup of sean lee presentations and unusual ways 
to spark up routine dishes. Club Management, July 1959, 
p. 13-15. 

Wienet menus mean fatter receipts. J. J. Morel. Hotel & 

Catering Review, May 1959, p. 48-49, 51+. 

Summer cycle menu for the East. Hospitals, May 1, 1959, p. 
66, 68+. 

Summer cycle menu for the Midwest. Hospitals, April 1, 
1959, p. 70, 73-75. 

Trends and new ideas. Arthur C. Avery. Volume Feeding 
Management, January 1959, p. 18-19. 

Try these new and exciting cold plates. Executive Steward, 
August 1959, p. 39-41. 

Twenty-one day cycle menu planning course. Thelma Greer. 
American Restaurant, January 1959, p. 93-96, 99+; Feb- 
ruary 1959, p. 117-129, 124+; March 1959, p. 97-102, 
104+; April 1959, p. 107-114. 

A well-designed menu will reflect your style-food, service, 
prices. Volume Feeding Management, June 1959, p. 14-17. 

What changes have you made in menus. American Restaur- 
ant, March 1959, p. 17-18. 

What’s your menu policy. G. Carroll Weaver. Executive 
Steward, July 1959, p. 7, 21. 

See also 

Banquets 

Recipes 


Easter 


Easter Sunday menu inserts. Hospitals, March 16, 1959, 
p. 112-114. 


Hospitals 
Forms chart the way to efficient service. ,Silvia J. Levie. 
Modern Hospital, November 1959, p. 130. 


Lenten 

Dressing up your Lenten menus. Albert and Grace Eiss. 
Restaurant Management, February 1959, p. 49, 114+. 

Lend new appeal to menus in Lent. C. E. Blackburne. 
American Restaurant, February 1959, p. 106-108. 

Lenten menu ideas. Volume Feeding, February 1959, p. 26, 
29-30. 

Lenten menus don’t have to be dull. Fast Food, February 
1959, p. 37-39. 
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Prices 

How do you price your menu. James Craig. Volume Feed- 
ing Management, January 1959, p. 26, 28. 

How to raise menu prices. Restaurant Management, March 
1959, p. 52-53, 118+. 

Menu making and food cost. Matthew Bernasky. Culinary 
Review, July 1959, p. 3. 

See also Food-prices. 


Surveys 
Club Managers Association—San Francisco and Bay area 
chapter menu survey. Joe E. Castillo. Club Management, 
November 1959, p. 24. 
Wenzel’s portion cost quarterly. George L. Wenzel. Ameri- 
can Restaurant, November 1959, p. 55-58. 


MERGERS 


Open season on bigness. Ben W. Lewis. Harvard Business 
Review, May/June 1959, p. 105-113. 


MERIT RATING See Rating 
METHODS IMPROVEMENT See Work simplification 


MILK 

Classified pricing of milk. Edmond S. Harris. Agricultural 
Marketing, July 1959, p. 12-13. 

A frozen concentrate of lactobacilius acidophilus for prepara- 
tion of a palatable acidophilus milk. D. E. Duggan and 
others. Food Technology, August 1959, p. 465-469. 

International work on milk. Magazine of Standards, August 
1959, p. 235. 

Make more money with milk. J. J. Morel. Hotel and Catering 
Review, June 1959, p. 45-47. 

Making milkshakes profitable. Volume Feeding Management, 
June 1959, p. 52. 

Milk, a highly overrated food, actually harmful to many. 
Consumer Bulletin, November 1959, p. 2, 23-27. 

Milk is a money-spinner . . . even in the winter. Mary 
Corbridge. Hotel & Catering Review, November 1959, p. 
59, 61, 63. 

Radiation preservation of milk and milk products. B. La- 
Fuente and others. Food Technology, May 1959, p. 272- 
275. 

Selling milk through vending machines. James H. Clarke 
and others. Agricultural Marketing, June 1959, p. 5. 

Suggestions for mixed-milk-drinks. Modern Confectioner, 
July 1959, p. 5-7. 

See also 

Cheese 


Dried 
How to use dry milk. Modern Hospital, May 1959, p. 110. 


MIXES, Food See Food mixes 
MOBILE FOOD SERVICE See Catering 


MONDERNIZATION See Building — Renovation; Design 
under particular subject, e. g., Clubs—Design, also under 
name of hotel, club, etc., by name of hotel or club. 


MORALE 


Diagnosing and building morale. Willard E. Erickson. Hotel 
Management, September 1959, p. 42-43, 57. 

Job enlargement and employee satisfaction. Lee W. Cozan. 
Personnel Journal, July/August 1959, p. 95-96. 

The use of a morale index. Management Record, October 
1959, p. 322-323. 


MOTEL INDUSTRY 


How two hotelmen view motor hotels. Conrad N. Hilton, Jr. 
and Roger P. Sonnabend. Hotel Monthly, December 1959, 
p. 44-45. 

Individual motel operator faces danger from chains. Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel Herald, November 11, 1959, p. 3. 

Lone owner seen squeezed by motel boom. World-Review, 
November 14, 1959, p. 14. 

The motel free-for-all. Seymour Freedgood. Fortune, June 
1959, p. 119-123, 163+. 


Motel rooms will soon reach hotel totals. Tavern Talk, April 
25, 1959, p. 20-22. 

Motor hotels and inns. Conrad N. Hilton, Jr. Hotel Bulletin, 
December 1959, p. 28-29. : 

A new concept in urban motels. Hotel Gazette, October 24, 
1959, p. 49-51. 

New dimensions in lodgings for the night. Conrad N. Hilton, 
Jr. Hotel Gazette, November 7, 1959, p. 8-9. 

The rising giant—the motel hotel. Fred W. Eckert. Address 
. . . before the Illinois-Indiana Convention .. September 
1, 1959, 12 p. 

Some observations of a seasoned traveler. Charles J. Reilly. 
Tourist Court Journal, May 1959, p. 84-86. 


What makes a motel profitable? Canadian Hotel Review and. 


Restaurant, November 15, 1959, p. 37, 46-47, 90. 
Why I like ‘second-rate’ motels. Leon Hale. Tourist Court 
Journal, December 1959, p. 48. 


MOTELS 


Albert Pick Motel 

The Pick of St. Louis. Hotel Gazette, December 19, 1959, p. 
10-11. 

Burke Motor Inn 
The Burke Motor Inn, Carroll, Iowa. Horwath Accountant, 
December 1959, p. 1, 3. 

Charterhouse Motor Hotel 
The Charterhouse Motor Hotel, Euclid, Ohio. Horwath 
Accountant, September 1959, p. 1, 7. 

Chicago’s Country Club 
Chicago’s Country Club Motel for businessmen. American 
Motel, November 1959, p. 54-57. 

Fenway Motor Hotel 
Fenway Motor Hotel opens its doors, first new Boston 
hotel in thirty years. Hotel & Restaurant News, August 15, 
1959, p. 1, 4, 

Fisherman’s Wharf 
And it all started with renting rowboats. Ken R. Mac- 
Donald. Tourist Court Journal, October 1959, p. 54-55, 
58-59. 

Hilton Inn 
Hilton Inn opens in New Orleans. Tavern Talk, July 11, 
1959, p. 14-16. 

Lake Tower 
Lake Tower designed for convention visitor. Hotel Month- 
ly, August 1959, p. 12-20. 
Lake Tower: Chicago’s downtown skyscraper motel. 
American Motel Magazine, November 1959, p. 50-53. 

Ponce De Leon Motor Lodge 
Ponce De Leon Motor Lodge modern descendant of fabu- 
lous Florida hotel empire, Interiors, May 1959, p. 106- 
107, 151-153. 

Prom 
Prom—the new motor hotel of Kansas City. J. Knight Willy. 
Hotel Monthly, October 1959, p. 17-24, — ‘ 

Riviera of Atlanta 
Mid-spring opening planned for new 250-room $3,000,000 
Riviera of Atlanta Motor Hotel. American Hotel, April 
1959, p. 19-20. 

Santa Maria Motor Hotel 
Advanced pians for $2 million Santa Maria Motor Hotel, 
Vandenberg Hotel. American Hotel, August 1959, p- 
16-17. 

Schimmel 
Schimmel starts first motor hotel. World-Review, June 27, 
1959, p. 12. 

St. Louis Motel 
Plan 144-unit St. Louis Motel. Tavern Talk, May 23, 
1959, p. 14-16, 

Tivoli 
Tivoli—a “resort” motel in an industrial area! Stanley 
Gilson. American Motel, October 1959, p. 60-61, 63-66. 

Town House Motel 
‘Let the pro’s do it’ Madge Stewart. Tourist Court Journal, 
October 1959, p. 49-53. 

Uplander Motor Hotel 
The new 60-unit Uplander Motor Hotel, Upland, Cali- 
fornia, is designed for expansion. Hotel Management, May 
1959, p. 48-49, 

Villa Capri 


Villa Capri gains immediate popularity. Texas Hotel Re- 
view, July 1959, p. 24-26. 

Voyager Inn 
Voyager Inn, Peoria, Ill., 70-unit motor hotel built and 
operated by Boss Hotels. Hotel Monthly, May 1959, p. 
37-42. 
The Voyager, Boss operated. Southern Hotel Journal, April 
1959, p. 20-22. 


Canada-Surveys 
Third annual survey of motels: build 421 new motels in year. 
Canadian Hotel Review, November 15, 1959, p. 38-39. 


Motels—Design 

The hotel and motel of tomorrow. Hotel Industry, August- 
September 1959, p. 3-5. 

Ideas for tomorrow that you can start using today. Oscar 
Nitzchke and Philip L. Stern. American Motel, August 
1959, p. 30-32. 

Planning motor hotels in profitable operation in the boom 
area ahead. Design Inc. St. Louis, 1959. 

See also under Motels for particular motel. 


Great Britain 
Motel development in Britain. Lyster Robinson, International 
Hotel Review, September 1959, p. 8-9. 
Legislation 
Tourist courts and the law. Leo T. Parker. Tourist Court 
Journal, September 1959, p. 37-39. 
Management 
See Management — Motels 


MOTIVATION See _ Incentives 
MOVES See_ Transfers 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


AHA at hearings before the NLRB, first time an industry 
allowed oral argument. Hotel & Restaurant News, April 
4, 1959, p. 1, 4. 

Background and foreground on National Labor Relations 
Board. Jim Pearson. Southern Hotel Journal, March 1959, 
Sordi 

ee to take a case before the National Labor Relations 
Board. Louis G. Silverberg. Washington, D. C., BNA 
Incorporated, 1959, 386 p. 

NLRB asserts jurisdiction in first hotel labor case. Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel Herald, August 19, 1959, p. 2. 

NLRB takes jurisdiction in hotel labor actions. Pennsylvania 
Hotel Herald, May 27, 1959, p. 4. 

NLRB to rule on hotels in $500,000 gross class. World- 
Review, August 22, 1959, p. 1. 

New NLRB rules on union hiring halls. Anthony P. Alfino 
and Marie P. Dorbandt. Management Record, May 1959, 
p. 158-160. 

Senators say hotels not under NLRB jurisdiction. Southern 
Hotel Journal, April 1959, p. 9-10. 

Why NLRB is to take jurisdiction in hotel cases. Hotel & 
Restaurant News, July 4, 1959, p. 2. 

Widespread interest in fight to prevevnt NLRB jurisdiction, 
no decision will be made on cases filed until the ques- 
tion of industry-wide jurisdiction standards has been re- 
solved. Hotel & Club News, March 1959, p. 3. 

See also 

Court decisions 


NUTRITION 


The Heinz handbook of nutrition. H. J. Heinz Company. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959, 439 p. 
See also 
Diet 
Food 


Vitamins 
OCCUPANCY See Rooms—Rental 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Breaking the paper-work bottleneck. Robert L. Blurton. 
American Business, June 1959, p. 23-25. 


1 


Challenge your office procedures with these five concepts. 
John R. Crowley. American Business, March 1959, p. 11- 
13. 

How to get same day shipments. Ernst Harpur. American 
Business, August 1959, p. 23-26. 

Office management: principles and practices. John J. W. 
Neuner. Cincinnati, South-Western Publishing Co., 1959, 


714 p. 
The office prepares for tomorrow’s challenge. Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry, September 1959, p. 54-60, 65+. 
Spring cleaning. Joan Sivinski Today’s Secretary, May 1959, 
p. 16-17, 44. 

Statements mailed ten days sooner with new system. 
Nicholas Bayard. American Business, April 1959, p. 33-35. 

See also 

Business records 

Letter writing 

Personnel administration 

Record keeping 


OFFICES 
Design 

Executive suites made to order. Jane Krieger. Management 
Review, August 1959, p. 27-29. 

Offices, architecture and interiors in counterpoint for Mutual 
of Hartford. Interiors, April 1959, p. 94-99. 

Suitable offices are no luxury. Harry L. Linsky. Institutions, 
August 1959, p. 14-15, 118-119. 


OILS AND FATS 

Corn oil attracts scientific attention for dietary quality. Food 
Field Reporter, August 17, 1959, p. 51. 

Choosing fat is a fine art. Jean Chandler. Food Service, July 
1959, p. 23-24, 48. 

Health p ite by cooking oils due for censure. Printers’ Ink. 
August 28, 1959, p. 10-11. 

Processing of food fats, a review. J. H. Sanders. Food Tech- 
nology, January 1959, p. 41-45. 


OLD AGE 


Spending patterns of older persons. Zoe Campbell. Manage- 
ment Record, March 1959, p. 85-87, 100-101. 


OLD AGE AND EMPLOYMENT 

An antidote to one hiring prejudice, those over 45 years old. 
Mildred Yellen. Industrial Bulletin, April 1959, p. 11-13. 

New careers from age 60 to 90 urged. Journal of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, August 1959, p. 822. 

Older employees make good employees. Lucy Fogarty 
Huntington. World-Review, April 18, 1959, p. 20. 

See also 
Retirement 


ONIONS 

Pinking of onions during dehydration. Thomas M. Lukes. 
Food Technology, July 1959, p. 391-393. 

Standards for frozen breaded onion rings drawn up by De- 
partment of Agriculture. Quick Frozen Foods, July 1959, 
p. 121. : 

The ubiquitous onion. Volume Feeding Management, 
November 1959, p. 52-56. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION See Manage- 
ment, 


ORGANIZATIONS See Associations 


OUTDOOR COOKERY 

Institutions out in the open. Institutions, June 1959, p. 7-15, 
18+. . 

Outdoor meals, Fred E. Winch and Gertrude Armbruster. 
Camping Magazine, May 1959, p. 24. 

The simplest approach, “jackknife cookery.” Sunset, June 
1959, p. 36-39. 

Western campers share their secrets in the art of camp cook- 
ery. Sunset, August 1959, p. 40-43. 


OVENS 


Experimental oven ups speed, lowers fuel consumption. 
Frank D. Borsenik and J. L. Newcomer. Institutions, 
November 1959, p. 12, 24. 


Make your oven earn its keep. Cooking for Profit, June 1959, 
p. 28. 

Muffle-type sealed oven. Florence Carpenter. Restaurant 
Management, June 1959, p. 66. 

New radarange offered in six colors. Quick Frozen Foods, 


June 1959, p. 125. 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
HCA expands overseas operations. Institutions, October 1959, 
p. 139. 
Operating in the common market, overseas organizations. 
Paul R. Porter. Management Review, May 1959, p. 19-23, 
77-82. 


PACKAGING 


Application of differentially coated tin plate for food con- 
tainers. R. D. McKirahan and others. Food Technology, 
April 1959, p. 228-232. 

The care and feeding of paper in packaging machines. Louis 
St. Arnaud. Bakers Weekly, October 12, 1959, p. 31-35. 

Cast polyethylene film improves package, cuts costs. Food 
Engineering, March 1959, p. 54-55. 

Compression wrapping of bread. Louis St. Arnaud. Bakers 
Weekly, November 9, 1959, p. 52-54. 

Deceptive packaging and the philosophy of equity, are the 
bad packages going to drive out what remains of the good. 
Consumer Reports, August 1959, p. 434-437. 

Easy to open, quick to defrost, economical polyethylene bag 
offers new merchandising advantages. Food Engineering, 
July 1959, p. 46-47. 

Effect of packaging on palatability and weight loss of frozen 
ground pork and beef. J. D. Winter and Shirley R. 
Trantanella. Food Technology, March 1959, p. 165-169. 

Here are paths to better packaging. Food Engineering, June 
1959, p. 62-63. 

How frozen food processors solve merchandising problems 
with nesting paper containers. Single Service, April/May 
1959, p. 13-15. 

How new additive law affects your packages. Food Engi- 
neering, July 1959, p. 42-45. 

Marketing and packaging development that sells. Peter B. 
Baker. American Business, August 1959, p. 11-13. 

Mechanizes multi-unit packing. Roy Haire. Food Engineer- 
ing, March 1959, p. 53-54. 

New use for foil ace eH Food Engineering, August 1959, 

. 63. 

noe ways of packaging for profit. Duns Review, October 
1959, p. 67-72. 

Packaging in individual portions. A. W. Kinney. Ice Cream 
Review, April 1959, p. 72, 74, 76. 

The packaging materials which the baking industry can use. 
Steve J. Kalich. Bakers Weekly, April 6, 1959, p. 23-25. 

Packaging research: an inventory. Spencer Larsen. New 
York, American Management Association, 1959, 207 p. 

Packaging trends in 1959. Quick Frozen Foods, July 1959, 
p. 50-51, 54. 

Packagaing—where do we stand today? Ed Doorley. Bakers 
Weekly, November 23, 1959, p. 30-33. 

Packed meals provide profits. J. J. Morel. Hotel and Cater- 
ing Review, September 1959, p. 57, 59+. 

Plastic coated foods. Food Engineering, March 1959, p. 83. 

Plastic-starch dip food coating bids to revolutionize poultry 
packaging. Quick Frozen Foods, April 1959, p. 136. 

Pouches brought to a boil. Manning M. Exton. Quick Frozen 
Foods, April 1959, p. 127-130. 

Pressurized packaging (Aerosola) A Herzka and J. Pickthall. 
New York, Academic Press, Inc., 1958, 411 p. 

Quartermaster action on flexible wraps, instant bread. Food 
Engineering, May 1959, p 45. 

Refrigerating ice cream with freezer packs. Ice Cream Re- 
view, June 1959, p. 99-100. 

Reveal ratings on flexibles for frozens. Food Engineering, 
June 1959, p. 60-61. 

Round, nesting paper containers offer an economical and 
efficient method for packaging meat specialities. Single 
Service, June/July 1959, p. 7-9. 

Sharpens package-fill accuracy. S. Regas and John V. 
Ziemba. Food Engineering, August 1959, p. 60-61. 

Six-feature shipping carton, Food Engineering, August 1959, 
p. 59. 


Three-D packaging, new sales tool. Harley Earl. Food En- 
gineering, April 1959, p. 74-75. 

Use of ectreme value control charts in the packaging in- 
dustry. Mae-Goodwin Tarver and Anna May Schenck. 
Food Technology, May 1959, p. 262-265. 

What’s ahead for packaging. Quick Frozen Foods, July 1959, 
p. 52-54, 

See also 

Canned foods 


Aluminum 
Aluminum pouches enter race to win with new industry. 
Donald W. Davis. Quick Frozen Foods, March 1959, p. 
242, 338. 
Aluminum roasting pan packaging seen boosting frozen meat 
sales. Quick Frozen Foods, August 1959, p. 115. 
Uses for foil. Institutions, May 1959, p. 56. 


PAINTS AND PAINTING 

All about paint. Stephen L. Wolf. Hospitals, August 1, 1959, 
p- 79-82. 

Construction affects your paint job. John C. Moore. Modern 
Sanitation, March 1959, p. 19, 45-46. 

Furniture paints. Consumer Reports, July 1959, p. 373-378. 

How to paint new plaster. American Motel, June 1959, p. 57. 

Latex paints for masonry. Gerould Allyn. Better Building 
Maintenance, June 1959, p. 18, 21-28. 

The new paints and coatings, how and where to use them. 
Modern Sanitation, April 1959, p. 19-21, 52. 

Outdoor durability reported for acrylic paints. Better Main- 
tenance, May 1959, p. 15, 51-52. 

Which is best for your job brush, roller, sprayer? Raymond 
H. Reynolds. Modern Sanitation, April 1959, p. 15-17, 54. 

See also 


Color 


PARKING 

Buffalo Statler adds free parking to lure back tourists; ex- 
pects 3-5 percent rise. World-Review, September 12, 
1959, p. 1, 10. 
Guests’ cars. Tourist Court Journal, August 1959, p. 57-61. 

How to lay out a parking lot. Club Management. September 
1959, p. 52-53. 

“Let’s stop here”. Institutions, November 1959, p. 128-130. 


PASTRY 

Danish pastry. Charles A. Glabau. Bakers Weekly, June 22, 
1959, p. 36, 38-39; June 29, 1959, p. 52-53; July 6, 1959, 
p. 38, 40-41; July 13, 1959, p. 38-40; July ‘20; 1959, p. 
59, 62, 64; July 27, 1959, p. 38-39, August 3, 1959, p. 
44-46. 

Easy-to-make Danish and puff pastries. 
1959, p. 134-136. 

Honey and nut pastries, for Easter. Sunset, March 1959, p. 
131-132, 134. 

Puff pastry. Charles A. Glabau. Bakers Weekly, April 13, 
1959, p. 50-51, 54; April 20, 1959, p. 38-40; April 97, 
1959, p. 56, 58, 61; May 4, 1959, p. 54-55, 57; May 11, 
1959, p. 48-49, 69; May 18, 1959, p. 42-44, 47; May 25, 
1959, p. 44-46; June 1, 1959, p. 42, 45-46; June 8, 1959, 
p- 40, 42, 44; June 15, 1959, p. 44-45. 

Try French pastries for desserts. Canadian Hotel Review, 
March 15, 1959, p. 2-3. 


Institutions, March 


PATRONS See Guests 


PEANUT BUTTER 
FDA peanut standard is facing anticipated battle. Food 
Field Reporter, August 17, 1959, p. 48, 51. 
Food and drug administration is preparing identity standard 
for peanut butter. Food Field Reporter, July 20, 1959, p. 
48. 


Peanut butter, ‘round-the-clock favorite. Eulalia C. Blair. 
Volume Feeding Management, March 1959, p. 52-54, 
61+. 

Real old-fashioned peanut butter, it’s better for you, Con- 
sumer Bulletin, September 1959, p. 2, 30-31. 


PECTIN 
Preparation of pectin from raw papaya (carica papaya ) by 
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aluminum chloride precipitation method. B. S, Bhatia and 
others. Food Technology, October 1959, p. 553-556. 

Despite the startling growth of private pension funds, cov- 
erage in the USS. is still far from adequate. Vito Natrella. 
Management Review, July 1959, p. 60-62. 

Labor’s money in Wall Street. Harry Gersh. Industrial Bulle- 
tin, July 1959, p. 3-7. 

What can we expect from pensions. Daniel M. Holland. 
Harvard Business Review, July/August 1959, p. 125-140. 

Who :eally owns pension funds? Business Week, December 
5, 1959, p. 54-55, 58. 


PEPPERS 
Normal grind pepper is coarser. Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, March 1959, p. 229. 
Pointers on pepper. Food Service, April 1959, p. 78-79. 
Why Western cooks like peppers. Sunset, October 1959, p. 
88-91. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

Employes want responsibility along with facts about firm. 
National Provisioner, May 2, 1959, p. 88-90, 93+. 

General foods survey spotlights need of sound personnel 
practices in restaurant industry. NRA News, June 1959, 
ps 17,29: 

Listen to your employees. Walter A. Pienkowski. Executive 
Steward, February 1959, p. 12, 25. 

“Make employees important . . .” Volume Feeding Man- 
agement, October 1959, p. 32-33. 

Personnel in hospitals. Sidney Lewine. Hospitals, April 16, 
1959, p. 102, 104, 107. 

Personnel management. Herbert J. Chruden. Cincinnati, 
South Western Publishing Company, 1959, 670 p. 

Personnel management in theory and practice. George B. 
Strother. Personnel, May/June, 1959, p. 63-71. 

Personnel policies have to be policed, survey finds. Ameri- 
can Business, April 1959, p. 28, 41. 

Personnel special. Southern Hotel Journal, June 1959, p. 
25-28, 31-32. 

Planning a personnel program. Institutions, September 1959, 
p. 134-139. 

Six ways to be popular. Southern Hotel Journal, July 1959, 
D. 5D. 

Study of the personnel practices and trends in labor costs 
among successful restaurants in the United States. Hotel 
& Club News, June 1959, p. 10-11. 

Ten personnel pointers. Southern Hotel Journal, July 1959, 
p. 40-41. 

This inventory takes stock of personnel. Donald R. Newkirk. 
Hospitals, May 16, 1959, p. 48-49. 

Trends in personnel practices for office workers. Nicholas 
L. A. Martucci. Management Record, June 1959, p. 186- 
190. 

Value of an organized personnel program. E. H. Heyd. 
Hospital Management, September 1959, p. 49-51. 

See also 

Ability tests 

Communications, employee 

Employee benefits 

Employment 

Grievance procedure 

Incentives 

Job descriptions 

Labor cost 

Management 

Supervision 

Turnover 

Wages 


PEST CONTROL 

Control of the common mole. Consumer Bulletin, May 1959, 
p. 15-16. 

The control of insects of public health importance. Harold 
George Scott. Sanitarian, May/June 1959, p. 311-314. 
Cuatro peniques de semilias. Lilo Linke. Américas, Spanish 

Ed., August 1959, p. 3-8. 

The endrine content of eggs and body tissue of poultry re- 
ceiving endrin in their daily diet. L. C. Terriere and 
others. Agricultural & Food Chemistry, July 1959, p. 502- 
504. 


Growing pyrethrum in Ecuador. Lilo Linke. Americas, Eng- 
lish Ed., July 1959, p. 3-8. 

Here’s a moth trap that works. Sunset, May 1959, p. 136. 

Insect control should start now. Modern Sanitation, March 
1959, p. 20, 48. 

Pesticides. Agricultural & Food Chemistry, August 1959, p. 
548-566. 

Progress in liquid pesticide formulations. Edgar Selz and 
Paul Lindner. Agricultural & Food Chemistry, August 
1959, p. 540-543. 

Six-point program assures fly-free plant. T. H. Hugé. Food 
Engineering, August 1959, p. 86-88. 

Vector control demonstration program. William F. Bower. 
Sanitarian, May/June 1959, p. 333-336. 

Where food handling eqiupment is used low dosage spot 
fumigation can provide safe insect control. Roger Griggs. 
Modern Sanitation, June 1959, p. 17-19, 41-42. 


PLACEMENT See Employment 
PLASTICS 


Epoxy plastics in architecture. Guy G. Rothenstein. Progres- 
sive Architecture, August 1959, p. 138-141, 

Plastics and fire resistance requirements. Architectural Rec- 
ord, April 1959, p. 231, 233. 

Tomorrow’s hot new plastic, polypropylene. Business Week, 
July 11, 1959, p. 34, 36. 

Tropical—trademark of plastic beauty. William Thompson. 
Hotel Gazette, December 5, 1959, p. 8, 33. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


Playground items need proper care. Norman R. Miller. In- 
stitutions, June 1959, p. 92-93. 

With imagination and today’s equipment you can build en- 

gaging play areas, inside and out. Institutions, June 1959, 


P 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


Encouraging political activity throughout the organization. 
T. Reid and others. Personnel, July/August 1959, p. 8-15. 

Politics and the businessman. Charles A. Perlitz, Jr. Man- 
agement Review, May 1959, p. 24-26. 


PORK 


The effect of fatness on some processing and _ palatability 
characteristics of pork carcasses. _R. L. Saffle and L. J. 
Bratzler. Food Technology, April 1959, p. 236-239. 

Effect of tocopherol supplementation of swine rations on 
the storage life of frozen pork. M. V. Zaehringer and 
others. Food Technology, June 1959, p. 313-317. 

Meat-type move is on right path and packers can expedite. 
Jesse T. Bell. National Provisioner, April 4 ,1959, p. 49-50. 

Please *em with pork. Inplant Food Management, October 
1959, p. 36-37. 

Pork blast chilled on loading arrives in prime condition. 
National Provisioner, April 25, 1959, p. 23-24. 

Pork . . . penny-wise aa palatable. Eulalia Blair. Volume 
Feeding Management, November 1959, p. 20-31. 

Restaurants can feature “Porklets” for profit. NRA News, 
August 1959, p. 18. 

This year, keep in mind that pigs are not all pork chops. 
Thomas R. Bradley. Restaurant Management, May 1959, 
p. 68-71. 


PORTION CONTROL See Cost accounting—Food 
POTATOES 


As convenince potatoes sweep the industry. Jeff Brigham. 
Food Service, April 1959, p. 50. 

Comparative cost of mashed potatoes, dry versus raw. Res- 
taurant Management, April 1959, p. 120. 

Cost comparison of fresh potatoes and potato products. 
Hazel F. Briggs. Cooking for Profit. August 1959, p. 9-15. 

Costs of French fries starting with fresh potatoes. Cooking 
for Profit, August 1959, p. 14. 

Florida grown potatoes move to market. Agricultural Market- 
ing. March 1959, p. 8-9. 

How to judge potatoes. Modern Hospitals, June 1959, p. 
147, 


Instant mashed potatoes. Consumer Reports, September 
1959, p. 466-467. 


Look what’s happened to potatoes! Canadian Hotel Review, 
September 15, 1959, p. 34-35. 

Potato processing. William F. Talburt and Ora Smith. West- 
port, Conn. Avi Publishing Company, 1959, 475 p. 

Quick as a wink, prepared potato products. American Res- 
taurant, March 1959, p. 66-67. 

Relation of chemical composition and some physical prop- 
erties to potato texture. Gerald Kuhn and others. Food 
Technology, March 1959, p. 183-185. 

Sloughing in canned potatoes. K. G. Weckel and others. 
Food Technology, August 1959, p. 456-458. 

The social rise of the potato crisp. Sonia Roberts. Hotel & 
Catering Review, June 1959, p. 79, 88. 

Some pointers in buying and storing of potatoes offered by 
the Department of Agriculture. A. N. Wecksler. Volume 
Feeding Management, May 1959, p. 9-10. 

Storage rot susceptibility of potato tubers exposed to mini- 
mum sprout inhibiting levels of ionizing radiation. D. T. 
Duncan and others. Food Technology, March 1959, p. 
159-164. 

Taking the guesswork out of making souffle potatoes. Stephen 
K. Holzinger and Myrtle Ericson. Hotel Management, 
August 1959, p. 49, 58. 


Dehydrated 

Dehydrated potato flakes. John J. Ruffley. NRA News, April 
1959, p. 21. 

Improvement of potato granule quality by fluidized bed 
finish drying. Mabry T. Roby and Morris Simon. Food 
Technology, June 1959, p. 327-331. 

Potato, the revolution. Restaurant Management, April 1959, 
p- 105-116, 120+. 

Protecting color, flavor of dehydrated potatoes. Food Engi- 
neering, August 1959, p. 92. 


French fried 
So you want to make really good French fries. Fast Food, 
April 1959, p. 73-74. 
Thirty ways to use frozen French fries for profit. Inplant 
Food Management, September 1959, p. 33-36. 


Frozen 
Frozen potato products. Restaurant Management, April 
1959, p. 85-96, 100+. 
Recipes prepered with jet age speed, profitwise potato tricks. 
Institutions, April 1959, p. 152-153. 


Sweet 


Factors influencing the quality of sliced, precooked frozen 
sweet potatoes, M. W. Hoover and D. T. Pope. Food 
Technology, August 1959, p. 448-450. 


POULTRY 


Approximation of surface areas of cut-up chicken and use 
in microbiological analysis. Harry E. Goresline and Ray- 
mond R. Hauyn. Food Technology, May 1959, p. 241- 
243. 

Bro-hen more meat, less cooking. Pacific Coast Record, 
March 1959, p. 28. 

Chicken a la king. Inplant Food Management, July 1959, p. 
33-35, 

Chicken Celeste. George K. Waldner. Culinary Review, 
June 1959, p. 4-6. 

Chicken . . . easy and profitable. Eulalia Blair. Volume 
Feeding Management, October 1959, p. 20-22, 24-31. 

Chickens of passage. Gourmet, May 1959, p. 16-17, 41+. 

Eggs and poultry checked for hotels. Hotel Monthly, March 
1959, p. 42-43. 

Good fried chicken. George L. Wenzel. American Restaur- 
ant, April 1959, p. 75-76, 80. 

Influence of acronizing on organisms causing spoilage in 
commercially processed fryers. Kenneth L. Simpson and 
others. Food Technology, March 1959, p. 153-154. 

Jesse Jewell’s pre-cooked frozen chicken. Carson Gulley. 
Cooking for Profit, May 1959, p. 16-17. 

Make the most of the chicken bonanza. Dorothy A. Carter. 
Pacific Coast Record, April 1959, p. 23. 

A matter of definition. Jacques Makowsky. Quick Frozen 
Foods, March 1959, p. 131-132. 

Methods of detection and effect of freezing on the micro- 


flora of chicken pies. Mary Jeanne Fanelli and John C. 
Ayres. Food Technology, June 1959, p. 294-296. 

The new federal emblem for poultry, “inspected for whole- 
someness.” Consumer Reports, July 1959, p. 381-384. 

New, ready-to-cook bird introduced in New Jersey is called 
“Roasting caponette.” Food Field Reporter, March 30, 
1959, p. 9. 

Pheasant hunter style. Institutions, August 1959, p. 144-145. 

Poultry inspection moves ahead. Hermon I. Miller. Agricul- 
tural Marketing, March 1959, p. 6. 

Purveyors fume at poultry inspection. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, July 18, 1959, p. 1, 4. 

Some factors affecting intensity of flavor and toughness of 
chicken muscle. D. W. Peterson and others. Food Tech- 
nology, March 1959, p. 204-207. 

Spice chart for broilers. Restaurant Management, June 1959, 
». 90. 

Spotlight on chicken for profit and popularity. Restaurant 
Management, June 1959, p. 71-87, 90. 

See also 


Turkeys 
PRESERVATION OF FOOD See 


PRESSURE COOKERY 
Arthur Dana, noted consultant, evaluates pressure cooking. 
Inplant Food Management, April 1959, p. 55. 
PRICES 
A pricing manual, the pros and cons. J. F. Lewis. Restaur- 
ant Equipment Dealer, May 1959, p. 34, 38+. 
Seel also as subdivision under particular subject. 


Food—Preservation 


Indexes 
Weighting patterns and price indexes. Management Record, 
October 1959, p. 329-331. 


PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 
The case for ‘split’ tech staffs. Llyod E. Slater. Food Engi- 
neering, October 1959, p. 49. 


PROTEINS 


Dietary protein requirements and problems of supplementa- 
tion. Allison and others. Food Technology, November 
1959, p. 597-602. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The art of saying thank you. Jacquelyn Wentzell. Today’s 
Secretary, June 1959, p. 20-21, 49-50. 

Bill Burk shows a way to better company-community rela- 
tions. King Evans. Personnel Journal, July/August 1959, 
p. 97-98. 

Check list for your public relations. Paul Lockwood. Drive- 
In Magazine, November/December 1959, p. 12-13. 

Courtesy holds bakery customers, indifference can lose them. 
James Anson. Bakers Weekly, August 10, 1959, p. 50. 

Discourtesy and indifference again on rampage. World-Re- 
view, July 18, 1959, p. 23. 

Financial public relations. Sydney A. Hunt. American Busi- 
ness, May 1959, p. 24-26, 39. 

The fine art of good public relations. Harry N. Brown. 
Bakers Weekly, December 28, 1959, p. 22-24. 

Fit employees into public relations plan. Hospitals, May 1, 
1959, p. 95-96. 

The forward look in hospital public relations. Lee Hastings 
Bristol. Hospital Management, May 1959, p. 53, 129-130. 

Free enterprise classes can benefit hotel men. World-Review, 
August 8, 1959, p. 16. 

Good community relations, attitudes outweight techniques. 
Hospitals, July 1, 1959, p. 38-41, 127-128. 

The hospital family in pic relations. Robert E. Griffiths. 
Hospital Management, September 1959, p. 6-7. 

How is it possible to justify public relations expenditures? 
Gordon Davis. Modern Hospital, May 1959, p. 12. 

How Pan Am trains workers in public relations. Printers’ 
Ink, November 6, 1959, p. 70. 

Manager George Washko of Nassau Tavern proves value of 
personal public relations. Executive Steward, March 1959, 
p. 10. 

New professional approach noted to public relations. Donald 
R. Newkirk. Hospitals, April 16, 1959, p. 117-120+. 
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The public relations aspect of office management. Cliffiord 
B. Reeves. American Business, August 1959, p. 14-16. 
Public relations is also the courter’s business. Peter Dink. 

Tourist Court Journal, July 1959, p. 48, 50. 

The public relations man, from barker to board member. 
Management Review, April 1959, p. 44-45. 

Step out, speak up, managers. C. J. Dover. Personnel 
Journal, April 1959, p. 404-408. 

Trade mission for Uncle Sam. Eugene C. Hosmer, Jr. Sales 
Meetings, July 17, 1959, p. 80, 82+. 

What exactly are public relations and public relations officers, 
with acknowledgement to press, advertising and radio. 
South African Hotel Review, July 1959, p. 9. 

See also 

Advertising 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
How to master the art of reading speeches. James F. Bender. 
Sales Meetings, March 20, 1959, p. 112, 115. 
To get your ideas across, you must speak effectively. Frank 
Snell. American Business, April 1959, p. 18-21. 


PURCHASING 


AHA’s allied members weigh pros & cons of centralized 
buying. World-Review, September 19, 1959, p. 25-26. 

Build a buying data file. Volume Feeding Management, May 
1959, p. 28-29. 

The buyer, the supplier, and the law. Patrick H. Wade, Jr. 
Hospital Management, September 1959, p. 113, 116+. 

Careless buying, locked menu hit, food cost percent vs. 
profits. World-Review, August 22, 1959, p. 4, 7. 

The consumer is ready to spend. Business Week, Novem- 
ber 28, 1959, p. 34, 36. 

Creative side of purchasing needs development. Mark Berke. 
Hospitals, April 16, 1959, p. 127-130. 

Cut-rate — cut quality. Albert and Grace Eiss. Restaurant 
Management, December 1959, p. 41, 66-67. 

Decantralized buying builds local good will. Lucy Fogarty 
Huntington. World-Review, May 9, 1959, p. 16. 

How to pick your product line. Charles E. French and 
Robert W. Hood. Food Engineering, March 1959, p. 37- 
40. 

How to purchase food. F. Harold Van Orman, Jr. Club 
Management, March 1959, p. 70, 72. 

How to take accurate temperature when frozen food de- 
livery arrives. Richard Gelin. Quick Frozen Foods, August 
1959, p. 32-33, 134. 

How U.S. housewives plan food purchases. Printer’s Ink, 
December 25, 1959, p. 52, 54. 

In-service program. Sister Mary Albert. 
ment, May 1959, p. 113-114. 

Introducing central purchasing. Donald L. Shepherd. Hospi- 
tal Management, June 1959, p. 127. 

Job study and specifications for a good purchasing agent. 
John P. Hyden. Hospital Management, July 1959, p. 120- 
121. 

The market for frozen fruits and vegetables. Robert B. 
Reese. Agricultural Marketing, May 1959, p. 6. 

The money left over for the good life. Charles E. Silberman. 
Fortune, November 1959, p. 134-137, 240+. 

Nine ways to make buying easier. Volume Feeding Man- 
agement, May 1959, p. 30-31. 

Policies and practices in institutional wholesaling. Patrick 
J — and Paul Wischkaemper. Agricultural Market- 
ing, April 1959, p. 14-15. 

A pre-post issue procedure of stock control. William F. 
Baker. Hospital Management, May 1959, p. 111, 118. 

Purchasing meat and poultry. Hospital Management, April 
1959, p. 119, 126. 

Simplification and standardizaticn both help to reduce num- 
ber, cost of purchase orders. Eugene Nichols. Modern 
Hospital, June 1959, p. 166. 

A simplified stock ordering system. S. E. Holland. Hospitals, 
June 19, 1959, p. 50, 52. 

Taking the stigma out of standardization. Minor Vander- 
made, Jr. Hospitals, May 1, 1959, p. 52, 55-56. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture study of the inplant field 
reveals buying practices and composition of your opera- 
tion. Inplant Food Management, June 1959, p. 29-40. 


Hospital Manage- 


R. 


Update your purchasing procedures. Mary S. Handlin. Vol- 
ume Feeding Management, November 1959, p. 92-93. 
Value analysis in purchasing. Dorothy R. Patteet. Hospital 

Management, August 1959, p. 107-109. 
When to purchase new equipment. Institutions, October 
1959, p. 36-37. 
See also 
Consumers 
Consumers research 
Sales 
Marketing 


RADIATION 


Effects of Gamma ray irradiation on carotenoid retention and 
color of carrots, sweet potatoes, green beans and broccoli. 
R. Franceschini and others. Food Technology, July 1959, 
p. 358-365. 

Effects of Gamma ray irradiation on color and chlorophyll 
retention in green beans and broccoli. T. Wishnetsky and 
others. Food Technology, July 1959, p. 352-357. 

Radiation preservation of milk and milk products. B. 
IaFuente and others. Food Technology, May 1959, p. 
272-275. 

Ray-pasteurizing of produce will come first. Gerald D. 
Gernon, Jr. Food Engineering, May 1959, p. 42-44. 

Storage rot susceptibility of potato tubers exposed to mini- 
mum sprout inhibiting levels of ionizing radiation. D. T. 
Duncan and others. Food Technology, March 1959, p. 
159-164. 


RATING 


Forced choice, better than other rating methods? Lee W. 
Cozan. Personnel, May/June 1959, p. 80-83. 

How office supervisors differ in their own view. Lawrence 
G. Lindahl. Personnel Journal, June 1959, p. 56-57. 

Merit rating of hospital employees. John H. Holmgren. 
Hospital Management, December 1959, p. 49-50, 120. 

See also 
Ability tests 
RECIPES 

Current controversy, recipes card sizes. Restaurant Manage- 
ment, April 1959, p. 59. 

Hard-working recipe system. Volume Feeding Management, 
October 1959, p. 61-63. 

Pre-pack for recipe quality control. Volume Feeding Man- 

agement, July 1959, p. 74-75. 

The wreind ee ine recipe, menu system works. Volume Feed- 
ing Management, August 1959, p. 46-49. 

Success with standardized recipes. Helen Corbitt. Food 
Service, April 1959, p. 58-59. 


RECONSTRUCTION See _ Building—Renovation 


RECORD KEEPING 


A double play in data processing. Journal of Accountancy, 
July 1959, p. 14, 16. 

How microfilm can improve your records system. Paul 
D. Bromberg. Hotel Monthly, October 1959, p. 31-32. 
Invoice system. Shimon Perlmutter. American’ Business, 

March 1959, p. 36-37. 

Six types of firms and the data each needs. Charles F. 
Johnson. American Business, May 1959, p. 7-9. 

Ten tips for better (and safer) record keeping. E. Mayberg. 
American Motel Magazine, December 1959, p. 35-36. 

See also 

Business records 

RECREATION 

Alaska: hunter’s challenge. Virginia Craft. Sports Illustrated, 
August 24, 1959, p. 38-42, 45-47. 

Built-in croquet. Sunset, August 1959, p. 73. 

A conflict of freedoms, sportsmen and land. New England 
Business Review, July 1959, p. 1-4. 

Field training of sporting dogs. Sports Illustrated, June 15, 
1959, p. 42-50; June 29, 1959, p. 49-54; July 13, 1959, 
p. 55-60; August 3, 1959, p. 49-54. 

The fish that catches men, tarpon. Roy Terrell. Sports Il- 
lustrated, May 11, 1959, p. 80-82, 84-86. 

How to ride a horse. Gordon Wright. Sports Illustrated, May 
18, 1959, p. 43-50; May 25, 1959, p. 61-67. 


Kings of the class-boat sailors, sailing. Carleton Mitchell. 
Sports Illustrated, May 18, 1959, p. 39-41, 70-74. 
When the salmon run on the Gander River. Business Week, 
August 15, 1959, p. 30-31. 
See also entertainment and under particular subject 
e. g., boats, golf, swimming pools. 
RECRUITMENT 
What are you doing in your city to interest new blood in 
the restaurant industry. Fast Food, July 1959, p. 68. 


See also 
Employment 


REFRIGERATION 


Doorless reach-in refrigerator. Florence Carpentar. Restaur- 
ant Management, July 1959, p. 62. 

Drake’s refrigeration service manual. H. P. Manly. Chicago, 
Frederick J. Drake & Company, 1959, 356 p. 

Electrically refrigerated cold plates. Earl Hawthorne. Food 
Service, June 1959, p. 78. 

How to provide safe storage of refrigerated foods. Camping 
Magazine, May 1959, p. 20-21. 

More room in the family ice box. Business Week, Decem- 
ber 12, 1959, p. 144-148. 

A pictorial report on refrigeration equipment. Restaurant 
Equipment Dealer, July 1959, p. 34-40. 

Reach-in refrigerators. Volume Feeding Management, May 
1959, p. 40-47. 

Reach-ins mean faster service. Canadian Hotel Review, 
May 15, 1959, p. 33-35. 

The refrigeration industry—crux of FF future. Harold J. 
Humphrey. Quick Frozen Foods, November 1959, p. 


46-48, 146+. 
Refrigerators. Consumer Reports, September 1959, p. 456- 
465. 


A short course on what refrigeration is all about, what is will 
and will not do. C. K. Litman. Restaurant Equipment 
Dealer, July 1959, p. 26-30. 

Tests of frostless refrigerator-freezer combinations and a 
standard combination. Consumer Bulletin, September 
1959, p. 11-16. 

What restaurant operators think about refrigeration. Res- 
taurant Equipment Dealer, July 1959, p. 31-33. 

See also 

Air conditioning 

Ice-manufacture 


REGISTRATION See Rooms—Rental 
RELISHES See Cookery (Garnishes) 
RENOVATION See _ Building—Renovation 
RENTAL OFFICE SPACE See Rooms—Rental 
RESEARCH 


An association view of equipment research. William O. 
Wheeler. Restaurant Equipment Dealer, December 1959, 
p- 20, 78. 

ANA counsels management on ad research. Printers’ Ink, 
April 24, 1959, p. 77-78. 

The enormous growth of research, and who pays for it. 
Business Week, December 26, 1959, p. 50-51, 54. 

How consumers decide to buy, a debate. Printers’ Ink, 
March 20, 1959, p. 73-74. 

How to plan research for profit. Food Engineering, De- 
cember 1959, p. 99-100. 

Institute for Motivational Research: dare, do and money 
making. Jim Pearson. Southern Hotel Journal, June 
1959, p. 7-8. 

Research standards and security. John R. Townsend. 
Magazine of Standards, April 1959, p. 100-105. 

The role of the research administrator. Norman Kaplan. 
Administrative Science, June 1959, p. 20.42. 

The university’s role in research. J. L. Newcomer. Res- 
taurant Equipment Dealer, December 1959, p. 16-17. 

See also 
Food research and as subdivision under particular subject. 


RESERVATIONS 


AHA Board to supplement greeters referral program. 
Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, April 15, 1959, p. 3. 
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‘Art’ Flynn records tape message on referral plan. Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel Herald, March 18, 1959, p. 1, 7. 

Capital’s system boon to public, agents. World-Review, 
August 15, 1959, p. 15. ; 

Greeters to push New England referral plan. World-Re- 
view, April 25, 1959, p. 1. 

Keep reservations in order a year ahead. 
October 1959, p. 33 

The referral plan is on the way. Lucy Fogarty Huntington. 
World-Review, May 16, 1959, p. 27. 

Reservations by phone. Tourist Court Journal, June 1959, 
p- 42, 44+. 

Twenty-three hotels join in National Reservations Network, 
Telequiz. World-Review, May 2, 1959, p. 1, 18. 

See also 
Record keeping 
Rooms — Rental 


Hotel Monthly, 


RESORT HOTELS See _ Hotels—Resort 


RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 

Inter-state highway system, its effect on the food service 
industry. Address . . . Indiana Restaurant Conference. 
C. C. Weaver, October 13, 1959, 9 p. 

War of exotic restaurant chains comes to a head in Portland. 
Business Week, December 26, 1959, p. 72-74. 

See also 
Food industry 


Statistics 
America spending more to dine out. 
News, October 3, 1959, p. 2. 
Charting restaurant sales. Dr. Jay M. Gould. 
July 1959, p. 35-44. 
Comparative ranks of areas by eating, drinking places sales. 
Fast Food, July 1959, p. 43-44. 


Hotel and Restaurant 


Fast Food, 


Estimated 1958 sales for eating and drinking places. Fast 
Food, July 1959, p. 37-42. 

The food industries in the American economy. Ewan 
Clague. Cooking for Profit, November 1959, p. 15-16, 
350-31. 

RESTAURANTS 

Brennan’s 


Breakfast at Brennan’s William Fraser. 
June 1959, p. 35-38, 54. 
Brooks System Sandwich Shops 
Brooks System Sandwich Shops, Houston, Texas. 
can Restaurant, May 1959, p. 161-165. 
Cafe Louis XIV 
Cafe Louis XIV, New York City. 
p. 80-85. 
Chicken King 
The Chicken King of Chicago. 
Service, July 1959, p. 27-29. 
Country Store Restaurant 
The Country Store Restaurant Chicago’s “turn-of-the- 
century” meeting place. Restaurant Management, May 
1959, p. 65-67. 
Fieldstones 
Fieldstones does a quiet about-face on liquor policy. 
Margaret Gray. Restaurant Management, November 1959, 
p. 47-48. 
Four Seasons 
The Four Seasons, new restaurant. 
1, 1959, p. 18-19. 
Fred Harvey 
A new design concept, Fred Harvey introduces the show- 
case restaurant. Edward J. Mayland. Cooking for Profit, 
June 1959, p. 15-20. 
Gourmet Restaurant 
Gourmet Restaurant. 
House of Chan 
House of Chan. Restaurant Management, November 
1959, p. 44-46, 94, 102. 
Howard Johnson 
Howard Johnson’s Maverick Johnson. 
vember 6, 1959, p. 58, 60-61. 
Frozen food self-service vendor gets trial in Florida. Quick 
Frozen Foods, June 1959, p. 95, 102. 


Food Service, 
Ameri- 
Interiors, July 1959, 


George Patrick. Food 


New Yorker, August 


Food Service, April 1959, p. 49. 


Printers’ Ink, No- 
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Jim Porter’s Tavern 
Jim Porter’s Tavern . . . a steak house with an Early 
American theme. Hotel Management, November 1959, 
p. 61-62. 

Johnny Reb’s Dixieland 


Johnny Reb’s Dixieland. Evelyn C. Bash. Restaurant 

Management, November 1959, p. 50-52, 104. 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn 

Plain and fancy, Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. Restaurant 


Management, June 1959, p. 46-56, 140+. 
Movenpick Restaurant 
Movenpick Restaurant, Zurich, Switzerland. Food Servy- 
ice, April 1959, p. 43. 
Oyster Loaf 
San Francisco’s famous Oyster Loaf. Pacific Coast Record, 
July 1959, p. 49. 
Putnam and Thurston’s Restaurant 
Centennial year observed by Putnam and Thurston’s 
Restaurant, Worchester, Massachusetts. Hotel & Res- 
taurant News, March 14, 1959, p. 2. 
Phillips Petroleum’s Pier 66 Restaurant 
Phillips Petroleum’s Pier 66 Restaurant, Fort Lauderdale. 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer, August 1959, p. 28-32. 
Pike’s Verdugo Oaks Restaurant 
Pike’s Verdugo Oaks Restaurant, Glendale. 
Pacific Coast Record, April 1959, p. 28-29. 
Pope’s Cafeterias 


Mort Stein. 


Pope’s Cafeterias have 26th year celebration. Hotel & 
Restaurant News, August 15, 1959, p. 3. 

Schrafft’s 
Schrafft’s new store-within-store scores with booth at- 


tendant who keeps vigil over shelf goods, gives personal- 
ized help. Thayer C. Taylor. Food Engineering, August 
1959, p. 49-51. 
Smithville Inn 
Smithville Inn 1987 Smithville, New Jersey. Richard N. 
Morehouse. Restaurant Management, August 1959, p. 
38-41, 76+. 
Topper’s Restaurant 
Topper’s Restaurant, well known. Chicago restaurateur 
sells food and gives large measure of hospitality and 
friendship to his customers. Edward J. Mayland. Cook- 
ing for Profit, March 1959, p. 20-21, 28-29. 
Tour Dargent, Paris 
Tour Dargent, Paris. 
. 3-4, 
See also 
Cafeterias 
Drive-Ins 
Lunchcounters 


Hotel Industry, April/May 1959, 


Airport 

Dobbs House Airport Restaurant. George Patrick. Food 
Service, April 1959, p. 33-36, 76-77. 

Showmanship plus good food, Dobbs House at the Port 
Columbus Airport. Rod Mackenzie. Cooking for Profit, 
July 1959, p. 21-23. 

See 


Airline Airline catering 


Armed Forces 

The compatibility of dehydrated Army rations with chlori- 
nated and iodine-treated groundwaters. Morris R. Rogers 
and others. Food Technology, May 1959, p. 244-248. 

Feeding aboard submarine, efficiency with comfort. Jack 
W. Lauts. Executive Steward, June 1959, pal. 

Food services handbook. U.S. Navy Ship’s Store Office. 
Brooklyn, 1959, 1 V. 

Navy’s new feeding techniques may lead to restaurant in- 
novations. Executive Steward, March 1959, p. 14. 

New meat and other foods are needed by military services 
for atomic and global war. National Provisioner, July 11, 
1959, p. 25-26. 

Quartermaster School shows the way. Phillip S. Cooke. 
Restaurant Management, May 1959, p. 52-57, 134+. 


Design 
Award-winning layouts from the 13th food service contest. 


Institutions, October 1959, p. 144-145; November 1959, 
p. 66-67. 


oO 


V- 


od 


ort 
fit, 


California, springboard to nationwide trend toward architec- 
tural gymnastics. Institutions, May 1959, p. 106-109. 

Designs for dining. Institutions, November 1959, p. 8-9. 

Designs for dining: four unique and modern dining areas 
planned by Henry End, A. I. D. offer fruitful suggestions 
to hotel and restaurant planners. Hotel Gazette, October 
24, 1959, p. 84-85. 

The dynamics of restaurant design. Morris Lapidus. Food 
Service Magazine, October 1959, p. 33-36. 

The electronic restaurant of tomorrow is here now. Res- 
taurateur, May 1959, p. 22. 

Geared for growth. Scott Donaldson. 
1959, p. 63-64, 102. 

Giving a fresh appeal to a country restaurant. 
Catering Review, May 1959, p. 62-63. 

Henry End creates design for dicate. Hotel Monthly, No- 
vember 1959, p. 27-30. 

If you are planning a motel restaurant. 
August 1959, p. 66. 

In new building design or remodeling projects capitalize on 
your natural assets. Institutions, May 1959, p. 110-111. 
Many factors determine layout of dining areas. Institutions 

May 1959, p. 143-147. 
Outside Inn premieres at hotel show. World-Review, Oc- 
tober 24, 1959, p. 92-93. 
Planning a restaurant to cut labor cost. H. J. Dutton. 
Volume Feeding Management, August 1959, p. 80-83. 
Restaurant design adds prestige. Canadian Hotel Review, 
November 15, 1959, p. 44. 

Restaurant in the round. Southern Hotel Journal, June 1959, 
p. 44-45. 

Reversing a downward trend in sales. 
June 1959, p. 54-57, 84+. 

Unique seating in new Grosvenor House Restaurant. In- 
ternational Hotel Review, May 1959, p. 32. 

What are the design trends for 1960? Howard L. Post. 
Fast Food, October 1959, p. 64-65. 

See also under Restaurants for particular restaurant. 


Food Service, May 


Hotel & 


American Motel, 


Hotel Management, 


RESTAURANTS 
Directories 

Holiday restaurant awards. Holiday, July 1959, p. 80-82, 
84. 

Motor travel directory of the nation’s selected and inspected 
highway restaurants. 1959. Minneapolis, Certified As- 
sociated Restaurants, 1959, V. 

New regional guide offered by Duncan Hines. Tavern Talk, 
July 11, 1959, p. 12-13, 


England—Directories 


Restaurants outside London. Travel Trade, January 1959, 
p. 151-152. 


Europe—Directories 
Europe’s fine restaurants. Holiday, January 1959, p. 88-89. 


Hotel 

Good ideas at Grosvenor House. 
June 1959, p. 57-58. 

Food success at a 75 room Minnesota hotel, Comstock Hotel, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. Hotel Management, March 1959, 

. 58-59. 

selling food with atmosphere, Clayton Inn, Mayfair-Lennox 
Hotels, St. Louis. Hotel Management, August 1959, p. 
44—46 

Sheraton-Blackstone opens new Indian Head Steak House. 
American Hotel, June 1959, p. 11-14. 

Washington Statler to get Trader Vic’s. Pennsylvania Hotel 
Herald, July 22, 1959, p. 8. ‘ 


Hotel & Catering Review, 


Industrial 
Company food service. Mannings, Inc. 
Executive Dining Room: Inplant Food Management, July 
1959, p. 22-27. 


London—Directories 


A guide to London restaurants. Travel Trade, January 1959, 
p. 149-151. 


Management 
See Management—Motels 
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Manuals 
See Management—Restaurants 


Motel 

Growth of the motel restaurant. 
1959, p. 64. 

New trends in the motel restaurant. American Motel, August 
1959, p. 50-52, 54+. 

Small restaurant helps fill motel rooms. Gifford Arms Motor 
Lodge of Orlando, Florida. By William R. Palmer. 
American Motel, August 1959, p. 58-59. 

Two important views of motel restaurant operation. Tourist 
Court Journal, March 1959, p. 20-22, 63-64. 


American Motel, August 


New York (City )—Directories 
Holiday handbook of New York restaurants. 


Holiday, Oc- 
tober 1959, p. 133-142. 


San Francisco—Directories 


Seeing San Francisco with National Restaurani Association 
members. NRA News, July 1959, p. 13-17, 20-25. 


Washington—Directories 


Places to dine in Washington, D.C. Bakers Weekly, March 
23, 1959, p. 47-48. 


RETIREMENT 


Flexible retirement plan considers the individual. Frank C. 
Sutton and Max Q. Elder. Hospitals, November 16, 1959, 
p. 42-44, 118. 

Retirement at 65. Howard Stuart Pfirman. 
agement, August 1959, p. 121. 

Sunset Homes, for retired, one answer to by-passing. Mrs. 
M. L. Armagast. Tourist Court Journal, June 1959, p. 
72-74. 

The threat of leisure at age 65. Personnel Journal, June 
1959, p. 64-65. 

Union wins delay on ‘retirement’ of Astor banquet old-timers. 
Hotel, September 28, 1959, p. 1. 

What will happen to your secretary when you retire. Mari- 
lyn French. American Business, June 1959, p. 26-28. 


RICE 


Cash in on the versatility of rice. J. J. Morel. 
Catering Review, April 1959, p. 43, 45-47. 

Costs of operating Southern Rice Mills. 
Thuroczy and Woodrow A. Schlegal. 
keting, July 1959, p. 15. 

More uses for waxy rice flour. Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, July 1959, p. 756-757. 

Reduction of cohesion in canned pearl rice by use of edible 
oil emulsions and surfactants. Food Technology, August 
1959, p. 473-474. 

Rice, a triple play for profit. Volume Feeding, March 1959, 
p. 36-39, 49-44. 

A world of rice. Emily Hahn. Gourmet, September 1959, 
p. 10-11, 56-59. 


ROOFING 
Prestressing prevents flutter of cable roof. Seymour Howard. 
Architectural Record, August 1959, p. 179-182. 
Seamless-roll terne roofing. Thomas J. Boyd. Progressive 
Architecture, June 1959, D 172-175. 


Steel for a flying roof. Architectural Forum, June 1959, p. 
170-171. 


Two ways to shade a patio. Sunset, September 1959, p. 94. 
ROOMS 


Hospital Man- 


Hotel & 


Nicholas M. 
Agricultural Mar- 


Design 

AHA’s smaller hotels committee presents the room of today. 
Hotel Monthly, June 1959, p. 31-37. 

Desing essentials for multi-purpose rooms. Institutions, July 
1959, p. 104-110. 

Designed for a home-from home feeling. Hotel & Catering 
Review, oe 1959, p. 53. 

Eight hotels demonstrate what’s new in_ suites. 
Monthly, April 1959, p. 28-31. 

For every man . . . a pentagon of his own. Tom Lee’s 
room of tomorrow 1960. Southern Hotel Jurnal, October 
1959, p. 13-14. 


Hotel 


Inside corridor versus exterior corridor in motor hotel guest 
room types. Edmond N. Ziscock. Hotel Monthly, June 
1959, p. 27-28. 

Multi-purpose rooms. Institutions, July 1959, p. 72-73. 

The room of tomorrow. World-Review, October 24, 1959, 
p- 87-90. 

“Room of tomorrow” makes big hit with hotelmen. Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel Herald, April 15, 1959, p. 8. 

Room of tomorrow; 1960. American Motel, October 1959, 
p. 39-42. 

Rooms by Henry End at new Marriott, Kay Bridge Motor 
Hotel. Southern Hotel Journal, June 1959, p. 56, 58. 

The royal suite at the Mark Hopkins, San Francisco. George 
D. Smith. Hotel Bulletin, April 1959, p. 26-27. 

Spruce up your restroom facilities. Institutions, August 1959, 


Today’s sleeping rooms convert to daytime duty. Institu- 
tions, August 1959, p. 102-105. 
Tom Lee designs the room of tomorrow. Hotel Monthly, 
November 1959, p. 25-27. 
See also 
Furniture 
Interior decorating 


Rates 
Bermuda hotel and guest house rates. Travel Trade, July 
1959, p. 90-93. 
Figuring out room rates. City Hotel Reporter, June 1959, 


>. 

HCA plans rental on per-hour basis. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, September 26, 1959, p. 4. 

How much should guest rooms cost? Institutions, October 
1959, p. 83-86. 

Meeting room charges. Southern Hotel Journal, October 
1959, p. 18-19. 

Rating your hotel room properly. Anthony L. Pikul. Tavern 
Talk, December 19, 1959, p. 10, 17-20. 

Rental rates must be posted in New York Motels. Hotel & 
Restaurant News, July 11, 1959, p. 7. 

Six Philadelphia hotels cut rates for the summer. Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel Herald, July 8, 1959, p. 7. 


ROOMS 
Rental 

Harris, Kerr, Forster and Company Annual Trend Report 
shows decline for 1958 in sales, occupancy. Texas Hotel 
Review, June 1959, p. 55. 

Office rentals can help you turn space into revenue, North 
Shore Hotel, Evanston. Hotel Monthly, April 1959, p. 
21-27. 

Procedure for dealing with people who are obviously shop- 
ping for a room. Tourist Court Journal, July 1959, p. 30, 
32+. 

Room sales decreased in 1958. Pacific Coast Record, May 
1959, p. 10. 

What’s new in accommodations? American Motel Magazine, 
November 1959, p. 86. 

See also 

Reservations 

Rooms—Rates 

Sales promotion 


Rental—Hospital 


Vacant hospital beds. Charles U. Letourneau and Melinda 
Ulveling. Hospital Management, October 1959, p. 48-50. 

Vacant hospital beds—a study of occupancy. Charles u. 
Letourneau and Melinda Ulveling. Hospital Manage- 
ment, December 1959, p. 44-45, 98-100. 


SAFETY 
Use safe ways to protect cash. Canadian Hotel Review, 
September 15, 1959, p. 40, 42. 
See also 
Accident prevention 
Fire prevention 


SALADS 


Attract summer trade with profitable salads. Esther Hall. 
Pacific Coast Record, June 1959, p. 31. 


Book of salads. Larry Eisinger, ed. New York, Arco Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1959, 144 p. 

A check list for good salads. Albert and Grace Eiss. Res- 
taurant Management, August 1959, p. 47, 84, 88. 

Cleaning and storage of salad ingredients. Cooking for 
Profit, April 1959, p. 26-28. 

Creating a better salad department for better results. 
Thelma Greer. American Resttaurant, June 1959, p. 34— 
36, July 1959, p. 91-97. 

Formula for creative salads. Restaurant Management, July 
1959, p. 36-41. 

Get those summer sales before it’s too late. Inplant Food 
Management, August 1959, p. 27-33. 

How to handle salad materials. Carson Gulley. Cooking 
for Profit, August 1959, p. 28. 

Interesting new idea, the casserole salad. Sunset, July 1959, 
p. 110, 113. 

Main-dish salad ideas. Volume Feeding Management, April 
1959, p. 32-36, 38+. 

Right base and garnish essential to successful salads. 
Thelma Greer. American Restaurant, August 1959, p. 89- 
90, 92. 

Salads. Thelma Greer. 
1959, p. 85-86, 88+. 

Salads for springtime. 
1959, p. 40. 

Salads in the winter catering scheme. Josephine Alrich. 
South African Hotel Review, May 1959, p. 25. 

Salads, simple and good. Fast Food, April 1959, p. 59-61. 

Summer salad special, canned pears, cottage cheese and 
pineapple combination. Volume Feeding Management, 
June 1959, p. 42-43. 

Varied tomato stuffings make eye-catching salads. Institu- 
tions, June 1959, p. 118-120. 

Where salads are made to order. L. Ballantyne. Canadian 
Hotel Review, July 15, 1959, p. 64, 68. 


American Restaurant, October 


Hotel & Catering Review, April 


SALARIES 


Annual report on executive compensation. J. McLain 
Stewart. Harvard Business Review, September/October 
1959, p. 100-111. 

Bonus plans for executives. Richard C. Smyth. Harvard 
Business Review, July/August 1959, p. 66-74. 

Executives bonuses take a slide. Alice Smith. Dun’s Re- 
view, May 1959, p. 105-106. 

Executive compensation policies and methods. Herbert K. 

Witzky. Tavern Talk, August 15, 1959, p. 10, 21-23. 

Food executives get pay raise. Food Engineering, Sep- 
tember 1959, p. 43-44. 

Four musts of salary administration. Robert R. Doberstein. 
American Business, July 1959, p. 30-32. 

How top salaries weathered the recession. Business Week, 
June 13, 1959, p. 46-48, 50+. 

Keeping executive payroll confidential. 
American Business, May 1959, p, 22-23. 

Media salaries, who gets what, why, and what it means to 
ad men. Printers’ Ink, May 8, 1959, p. 21-23, 25. 

Must market pressure wreck the company’s salary structure. 
Preston P. Le Breton. Personnel, July/August 1959, p. 
34-45. 

Top management compensation trends in manufacturing. 
Management Record, October 1959, p. 318-321. 

See also 

Wages 


R. G. Lochiel. 


SALE OF PROPERTY 


Buying and selling a corporate business. Raymond E. 
Graichen. Journal of Accountancy, April 1959, p. 45-53. 

Should you sell your property. Louis Forman. Transcript, 
March 1959, p. 3-4. 


SALES PROMOTION 

Arizona’s winter slogan, play ball. Seletha Brown. Resort 
Management, August 1959, p. 17-19. 

Carrousel’s ‘do-it-yourself’ bucket, Cincinnati. Tourist Court 
Journal, May 1959, p. 74-75. 

Carton calling. Tavern Talk, June 6, 1959, p. 20-22. 

Consumer motivation. Southern Hotel Jounral, June 1959, 
p. 37, 39+. 
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Dare, do and money making. Jim Pearson. Southern Hotel 
Journal, June 1959, p. 7-8. 

Do new super-roads doom restaurants. Henry S. Ehle. 
American Restaurant, June 1959, p. 51-58. 

The fan mail room. Olive W. Freeman. American Motel, 
December 1959, p. 24-25. 

Fifteen ways to promote more business. H. M. Chapman. 
Hotel & Catering Review, March 1959, p. 35, 65. 

Free services. Tourist Court Jounral, May 1959, p. 32, 34+. 

Group sales manual. Hotel Sales Managament Association. 
Atlantic City, 1959, IV. 

Hobbies create talk and business. 
Restaurant, November 1959, p. 40. 

Hotel letters that sell. Hotel Ses Management Association, 
Edited by Leonard Hicks. Atlantic City, 1959, 340 p. 

How have you developed new business? American Restaur- 
ant, June 1959, p. 43-44, 47. 

How the Hotel Pierre in New York City has turned a peren- 
nial liability into a profit-making asset. Hotel Manage- 
ment, May 1959, p. 47, 80. 

How to analyze wh a 
Hotel Management, November 1959, p. 48-49, 106, 108+. 

How to hold an open house. Gene Maxwell. Tourist Court 
Journal, June 1959, p. 35-36, 38+. 

How to prolong the stay of hotel patrons. P. A. Young. 
Tavern Talk, October 31, 1959, p. 11, 16-17. 

An idea a mintue for easy promotions. Fast Food, Decem- 
ber 1959, p. 52-53. 

Incentive trips help facit break into U.S. Market. Karl A. 
Siewert. Sales Meetings, March 20, 1959, p. 38-39, 41. 

“In-restort” promotion piece run-down. Resort Manage- 
ment, April 1959, p. 46. 

It pays to provide the “extras.” Bert Goldrath. American 
Motel, October 1959, p. 72-74. 

Its reception room expresses the firm’s function. American 
Business, March 1959, p. 38-40. 

Making the marketing concept work. Arthur P. Felton. 
Harvard Business Review, July/August 1959, p. 55-65. 
“Mostly marketing”. Robert Howard. Hotel Gazette, Oc- 

tober 24, 1959, p. 41-42. 

My most scouted promotion idea. Paul Young. Tourist 
Court Journal, January 1959, p. 49-50; April 1959, p. 
91-92; June 1959, p. 60-61. 

Ozark operator often gets newsmen to attract well-to-do 
anglers. David Martin. Resort Management, August 
1959, p. 28-29. 

Premiums, growing power behind today’s selling. George 
Christopoulos. Management Review, May 1959, p. 9-13, 
68-73. 

Production of group business. Robert D. Howard. Hotel 
Gazette, August 15, 1959, p. 25. 

Production of group business. Hotel Gazette, July 18, 1959, 
p. 18; August 1, 1959, p. 20. 

Profit making ideas you can use. Jack W. Yzermans, Amer- 
ican Motel, May 1959, p. 84-85. 

Promoting a $7,500 weekend on a shoe-string budget. Hotel 
Management, May 1959, P. 50-51. 

Promoting with paper products. Hotel Management, De- 
cember 1959, p. 36-37. 

Radio program brings more food business. Hotel Monthly, 
July 1959, p. 40-41. 

Sales incentive travel. Sales Meetings, March 20, 1959, p. 
31-39, 41+. 

Sales promotion shifts into high gear. Dun’s Review, Oc- 
tober 1959, p. 56-58. 

Sell the gas stations. J. J. Bachunas. Resort Management, 
August 1959, p. 14. 

Selling points to be used by you and your area as ammuni- 
tion in persuading your state’s tourist department to raise 
its annual advertising-promotion budget. Resort Manage- 
ment, August 1959, p. 26. 

Toyland at Deauville Hotel, Auburn, New York. Richard 
C. Redmond. Hotel Management, August 1959, p. 40. 
Twenty ways to increase your earnings. Southern Hotel 

Journal, September 1959, p. 21, 23-24. 

Why do they choose your hotel? Thomas W. Haverkorn. 
Texas Hotel Review, May 1959, p. 49-50. 

You’ve got to keep selling. Hotel Lewis Joliet. Hotel 
Monthly, July 1959, p. 13-20. 

See also 


Ovid Riso. 


American 


improve a sales program. Bob Stein. , 
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Advertising 

Congresses and conventions 

Entertainment 

Letter writing 

Marketing 

Parking 

Salesmen and salesmanship 
Beverages 

See Beverage merchandising 

Clubs 


Prestige building ideas for city clubs. Club Management, 
May 1959, p. 42. 


Food See Food merchandising 


Motels 


How a by-passed motel angled and caught commerical busi- 
ness. Ira Portman. Tourist Court Jounral, May 1959, p. 
50, 52-53. 

How to promote a motel, the open house celebration of the 
Tip Top Motor Hotel. American Motel, August 1959, 
p. 44-47. 

Researching motel business pays. Canadian Hotel Review, 
November 15, 1959, p. 42, 45. 

There’s fish in that me? here’s how one motel operator gets 
year-round use of his pool. Jack Spencer. Tourist Court 
Journal, August 1959, p. 65. 


Resort hotels 


Resort confab urges strong area promotion, ad tie-ins. Lucy 
F. Huntington. World-Review, May 9, 1959, p. 1, 4. 


Surveys 
Coordinating sales efforts with surveys. Bob Stein. Hotel 
Management, December 1959, p. 34-35, 64+. 


SALESMEN AND SALESMANSHIP 


Are good salesmen often really lazy? Printers’ Ink, April 24, 
1959, p. 74-75. 

Bottoms-up sales planning. Lawrence S. Munson. Ameri- 
can Business, June 1959, p. 14-16. 

Contests, they needn’t be elaborate or expensive to pay off 
in sales. N. J. Baratt. Restaurant Equipment Dealer. 
March 1959, p. 36-37. 

Don’t let paperwork hobble your salesmen. Stewart Epley. 
American Business, May 1959, p. 10-14. 

Handle salesmen’s calls profitably. Ernest W. Fair. Ice 
Cream Review, August 1959, p. 38, 40-42. 

How do you decide which is a good home service salesman? 
A. D. Yates. Bakers Weekly, June 15, 1959, p. 22-24. 
How many salesmen do you need? Walter J. Semlow. Har- 

vard Business Review, May/June 1959, p. 126-132. 

How successful salesmen ave, a counseling guide. 
Charles F. Hanner and Givins L. Thornton. Personnel, 
May/June 1959, p. 22-30. 

How to boost the salesman’s morale. Harry N. Brown. 
Bakers Weekly, September 14, 1959, p. 66, 68. 

How to hire a salesman. Jack J. Duffy. Restaurant Equip- 
ment Dealer, March 1959, p. 30-32, 60. 

How to sell at a convention without seeming to sell. William 
Rados. Sales afeotinen July 17, 1959, p. 137-142. 

How to support your sales force. Robert B. Ross. Ameri- 
can Business, July 1959, p. 17-19, 26. 

Industrial catalogs, salesmen in print. Goldalie Frank. 
Management Review, April 1959, p. 48-50. 

Interviewing sales applicants for direct to home service. 
A. D. Yates. Bakers Weekly, July 27, 1959, p. 17-19. 
Learn these principles of persuasion. Leon S. Gold. Amer- 

ican Business, May 1959, p. 15-19. 
Let’s define the sales supervisors’ duties. A. D. Yates. 
Bakers Weekly, July 6, 1959, p. 22-24, 26. 

Salesmen are people. William M. Browning. Bakers 
Weekly, December 28, 1959, p. 35-36, 56. 

Suggestions for successful selling. D. W. Carlton. HSMA 
Bulletin, April/May 1959, p. 7. 

Ten training techniques that work. Sales Meetings, July 17, 
1959, p. 42-46, 48. 

Training salesmen to do more than sell. Ralph G. Jacobsen, 
Jr. American Business, April 1959, p. 7-10. 


Wanted: more real salesmen on the routes. 
Armond. 
59-53, 55. 

Why your salesmen’s vocabulary is important. Harry N. 
Brown. Bakers Weekly, July 13, 1959, p. 25-27. 

See also 

Advertising 

Sales promotion 


Fred De- 
Bakers Weekly, November 23, 1959, p. 50, 


SALT 


Hold that salt. 


Consumer Bulletin, September 1959, p. 
22-95. 


SANDWICHES 
Can hotels serve sandwiches profitably. 
July, p. 38-39. 
Fillings need seasoning, imagination. 
view, July 15, 1959, p. 60-62. 


Hotel Monthly, 


Canadian Hotel Re- 


Glamorous sandwiches from your oven. Eulalia Blair. Vol- 
ume Feeding Management, July 1959, p. 20-25. 
Ideal production center steps up sandwich service. World- 


Review, July 25, 1959, p. 7, 15. 

It’s sandwich time. Fast Food, July 1959, p. 45-50, 52+. 

Sandwiches, more and bigger is the trend. Restaurant 
Management, July 1959, p. 42-43. 

Sandwiches, sell ’em hot. Joan M. Rock. 
July 1959, p. 33-35, 50-51. 

Sandwiches that stay fresh longer, newly developed glaze. 
Hotel Management, July 1959, p. 44—45. 

There’s a new taco in town, it’s cup shaped to handle easily. 
Fast Food, March 1959, p. 60-61. 

Top sandwich makers honored at luncheon in New York. 
Bakers Weekly, August 10, 1959, p. 31. 


Food Service, 


Twenty best sandwiches unveiled in Chicago. Bakers 
Weekly, June 8, 1959, p. 45, 48. 
SANITATION 
An official looks at sanitation. A. E. Abrahamson. Bakers 


Weekly, November 30, 1959, p. 36-38, 53. 

Better supervision cut clean up time and costs. V. L. Harris. 
Volume Feeding Management, November 1959, p. 34-37. 

Environmental hospital sepsis. Emil G. Klarmann. Modern 
Sanitation, August 1959, p. 15-19, 46-49. 

How to clean, maintain aluminum food service equipment. 
C. L. Bissonette and J. E. Hall. Institutions, November 
1959, p. 100-102. 

Environmental _ sanitation. 
John Wiley, 1958, 660 p. 

The integration of industrial sanitation. J. Lloyd Barron. 
Sanitarian, January/February 1959, p. 210-214. 

The meaning of management in sanitation. Edward A. 
Dubois. Modern Sanitation, October 1959, p. 13-15, 
50-54. 

Package trash in plastic bags for safe and sanitary disposal. 
Charles L. Vincent, Modern Sanitation, May 1959, p. 
22-23, 

Preventive maintenance of equipment and utilities. Leland 
J. Mamer. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 
June 1959, p. 565-568. 

Renew sanitation controls. 
154-155. 

Sanitation is more than just a word at Armour Fort Worth 
Plant. National Provisioner, August 1, 1959, p. 10-11. 

Survey and evaluation of sanitation services. Vlado A. 
Getting. Sanitation, January/February 1959, p. 184-189, 
202. 

There’s danger in dirt. 
October 1959, p. 54. 
What is wrong with official regulation of food sanitation? 
J. Lloyd Barron. Bakers Weekly, December 7, 1959, p. 

27-28, 30-31. 

What not to do in plant sanitation. 

Engineering, April 1959, p. 52-54. 
See also 

Food handling 

Housecleaning 

Pest control 


Joseph Salvato. 


New York, 


Institutions, April 1959, p. 


American Restaurant Magazine, 


Ray Millard. Food 


Camps 
Here are practical suggestions to help solve camps’ sanitation 
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problems. William H. Wechter. Camping Magazine, 
April 1959, p. 37-39. 
Hospitals 

Chemical disinfection and sterilization in hospital practice. 
Albert A. Lassanske. Hospital Management, April 1959, 
p. 121, 124+; May 1959, p. 121, 123; June 1959, p. 
135, 142. 

Hospital sanitation. Charles U. Letourneau. Hospital Man- 
agement, July 1959, p. 46-47; August 1959, p. 51-52, 99. 

How effective are chemical germicides in maintaining hos- 
pital antisepsis? L. S. Stuart, Hospitals, May 16, 1959, 


p. 46-47, 59+. 
The sanitation and hospital infection control. E. Russell 
Jackson. Sanitarian, March/April 1959, p. 242-243, 


SANITATION AIDE PROGRAM 


A sanitation aide in Alaska. Glenn D. Carlson. 
May/June 1959, p. 323-326. 


SAUCES 
Cream sauce adds magic to meals. 
Hospital, July 1959, p. 114, 116. 
How to speed up preparation of the Chaud Froid. Hotel 
Management, July 1959, p. 43. 
Save money with prepared white sauce. 
August 1959, p. 40-41. 


Sanitarian, 
Doris Zumsteg. Modern 


Hotel Monthly, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Albert Pick 
Albert Pick sets up three scholarships for PSU students. 
Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, June 10, 1959, p. 1. 
Pick adds another hotel scholarship. Hotel & Club News, 
June 1959, p. 12. 

H. J. Heinz 
H. J. Heinz awards five scholarships. 
News, June 6, 1959, p. 2. 

J. O. Dahl 
Oliver F. Friedli awarded Hotel Management Scholarship 


in memory of J. O. Dahl. Hotel Management, December 
1959, p. 33. 


Statler Foundation 
One thousand dollar Statler award to Los Angeles Youth. 
Tavern Talk, July 11, 1959, p. 10. 

Statler Foundation, AHA pick winners. 
June 13, 1959, p. 4. 

Statler Foundation Scholarship winners. 
June 20, 1959, p. 6-7. 

Statler Scholarship Award to Erie County Technical In- 
stitute. Tavern Talk, May 16, 1959, p. 3. 

Tea Council of the United States 
Scholarship grant given to Cornell, grant of $10,000 from 
the Tea Council of the U.S. Hotel & Restaurant News, July 
25, 1959, p. 7. 

T. D. Green 
Cornell picks up Green Scholarships. World-Review, No- 
vember 21, 1959, p. 9. 

Cornell Scholarships honor Thomas D. Green. 
Club News, November 1959, p. 4. 

Cornell U. takes over Green AHA Scholarships. 
and Restaurant News, November 14, 1959, p. 7. 
Hotel scholarships announced. Hotel Monthly, July 1959, 

. ol. 

i tabseeteaiant scholarships announced. 


1959, p. 57. 
SCHOOL FEEDING See School lunches 


Hotel & Restaurant 


World-Review, 


Tavern Talk, 


Hotel & 
Hotel 


Institutions, May 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Eight advantages of paper in school food service. Single 
Service, April/May 1959, p. 7. 
Feeding outlying schools from a central kitchen. Single 


Service, June/July 1959, p. 10-14. 
National School Lunch Set: the law. Herbert D. Rorex. 
Volume Feeding Management, November 1959, p. 62-65. 
School lunch departments. John N. Perryman. Institutions, 
August 1959, p. 59-60. 
Small scale centralized preparation. Katherine R. Dooley. 


Volume Feeding Management, November 1959, p. 66-70, 
75. 


SEAFOOD See Fish 


SEASONINGS 


Food, flavor and seasonings. Hazel F. Briggs. 
Profit. March 1959, p. 11-13. 
See also 
Flavor 
Herbs 


Spices, also under name of spices. 


Cooking for 


SELECTION 


How much can you tell from a resume? Frederick J. Gaudet 
and Thomas F. Casey. Personnel, July/August 1959, p. 
62-65. 

A method for scoring applications to improve selection of 
salesmen. Eugene J. Benge. Bakers Weekly, August 10, 
1959, p. 24-97. 

Selecting and inducting employees. 
cember 1959, p. 264-266. 

Valuable summer employee. 
ment, April 1959, p. 58-59. 

See cm 

Ability tests 


Personnel Journal, De- 


Sue Gerard. Resort Manage- 


Supervisors 
Do you have an effective supervisor selection plan? Volume 


Feeding Management, April 1959, p. 76-80. 


Waitresses 


Selecting waitresses. Journal of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation. May 1959, p. 475. 


SEVERANCE PAY 


Severance pay for executives. Harland Fox. 


Management 
Record, June 1959, p. 191-193. 


Severance pay in manufacturing. Harland Fox. Manage- 
ment Record, May 1959, p. 154-157. 
SHERRY 
Sherries. 


Consumer Reports, December 1959, p. 671-677. 


SHOPPING CENTER CAFETERIAS See Cafeterias — Shop- 
ping center 


SHOPPING CENTERS 


Tenant-selection policies of regional shopping centers. Mor- 
ris L. Sweet. Journal of Marketing, April 1959, p. 399- 
404. 


SIGNS AND SIGNBOARDS See Advertising 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Organization and control of the small enterprise. 
C. Basil. 
97 p. 

Profitable management for main street, a small business 
handbook. Dun and Bradstreet. New York, 1959, 48 p. 

See also 

Management 


Douglas 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1959, 


Case studies 
Success and failure in small manufacturing. A. M. Wood- 
ruff and T. G. Alexander. Pittsburgh, University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1958, 124 p. 
Finance 
Briefing on the investment act. U.S. Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Washington, D.C., GPO, 1959, 204 p. 


SMORGASBORD See Buffets 


SOCIAL DIRECTORS 


Training the hotel social director. Tavern Talk, July 4, 1959, 
p. 10, 14-18. 


SOCIAL SECURITY See Insurance — Social 
SOCIETIES See Associations 
SODA FOUNTAINS See Lunch counters 


SOFT FROZEN FOODS See Ice-cream, ices, etc. 
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SOUND-PROOFING . 

Acoustics for modern interiors. David Allison. Architec- 
tural Forum, April 1959, p. 145-149, 218. 

Acoustical privacy. William Ranger Farrell. 
Record, June 1959, p. 226-230, 242+. 

Design for hearing. Progressive Architecture, May 1959, p. 
143-206. 

The high cost of industrial noise. Ellis B. Singer and Sam 
Posen. Management Review, May 1959, p. 48-50. 

How to soundproof your motel. Ed James. Tourist Court 
Journal, June 1959, p. 19-20, 22-23. 

The problem of noise in residential buildings. Sandro Sal- 
vatori. International Hotel Review, April 1959, p. 23, 45. 

Quiet is good for you, and noise isn’t. Sunset, April 1959, p. 
165-166, 168. 

Stop those shattering dining room noises. 
Food Service, May 1959, p. 57-58. 


SOUP 


Chill those summer soups. 
p. 38, 78. 


Exotic soups from a sea chef. 


Architectural 


James R. Norris. 


Executive Steward, August 1959, 
Food Service, April 1959, p. 


Profit building fresh vegetable soups. Marshall W. Neale. 
Cooking for Profit, March 1959, p. 27. 

Reversible soups. Gourmet, July 1959, p. 20, 48. 

Whirling soups. Gourmet, March 1959, p. 22-23, 48. 


SPACE FEEDING See Restaurants — Air lines 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS See Entertainment 


SPECIFICATIONS 
The semantics of specifications. David F. M. Todd. 
tectural Record, March 1959, p. 224-225, 
Sources of specifications are many. Harold J. Rosen. Pro- 
gressive Architecture, April 1959, p. 13, 15-16. 
Specifications and standards, a proposal of some _ basic 


Archi- 


definitions. John Gaillard. Magazine of Standards, Au- 
gust 1959, p. 238-239. 
SPICES 


Executive Steward’s spice dictionary. Executive Steward, 
November 1959, }:. 24-25. 

Inplant spice chart. Inplant Food Management, March 
1959, p. 62. 

Schilling introduces new line of gourmet spices. 
Reporter, November 23, 1959, p. 25. 

Short course on spices. John Wilmsfloet. 
ment, July 1959, p. 20. 

Spice. Inplant Food Management, March 1959, p. 63-66. 

Your spice shelf—do you stock it properly? Executive 
Steward, November 1959, p. 17, 36, 39. 


Food Field 


Club Manage- 


Curry 
Cooking with curry. Hotel Management, March 1959, p. 
56-57. 
Curries, traditional and American. Institutions, June 1959, 
p. 54-57. 


SPORTS See under particular sport, e.g., golf, swimming, 
etc. 


STAIN REMOVAL See Cleaning 


STAINLESS STEEL 
Allegheny stainless in food preparation and serving. Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corporation. Pittsburgh, 1959, 42 p. 
How to clean stainless steel. R. E. Paret. South African 
Hotel Review, October 1959, p. 27. 
How to keep stainless clean easily and efficiently. Richard 


E. Paret. Inplant Food Management, October 1959, p. 
41-43. 
STARCH 
Accurately checks starch viscosity. Food Engineering, June 
1959, p. 105. 


How the newer type starches may be used in cake produc- 
tion. Charles A. Glabau. Bakers Weekly, September 
14, 1959, p. 44-45, 48; September 28, 1959, p. 114, 116+; 
October 5, 1959, p. 58, 62+; October 12, 1959, p. 50, 


52-53; October 19, 1959, p. 52, 54+; October 26, 1959, p. 
44-45, 48; November 2, 1959, p. 106, 108, 110; November 
9, 1959, p. 62, 66; November 16, 1959, p. 58, 60-61. 

Select starch to build successful recipes. Lendal Kotschevar. 
Institutions, August 1959, p. 131-132. 


STATISTICS 
How statistics can help you. 
May/June 1959, p. 315-322. 
See also 
Subdivision under subject, e.g., Accidents — Statistics. 


STATLER FOUNDATION PROFESSORSHIP 


Statler Foundation establishes a new professorship at Cornell 
University. American Hotel Journal, October 1959, p. 
16-17. 


STEAMSHIP LINES — Directories 


Steamship personnel in New York City. Travel Trace, July 
1959, p. 145-147. 


STORAGE 

How to provide safe storage of refrigerated foods. 
Magazine, May 1959, p. 20-21. 

Inventory and storage factors in cost control. American Res- 
taurant, November 1959, p. 108-110, 112+. 

Storage characteristics of some irradiated foods held at 
various temperatures above freezing, studies with chicken 
meat and sweet potatoes. J. J. Licciardello and others. 
Food Technology, July 1959, p. 398-404. 

Storage characteristics of some irradiated foods held at 
various temperatures above freezing, studies with pork 
sausage and scallops. J. J. Licciardello and others. Food 
Technology, July 1959, p. 405-409. 

Storage space goes where it is needed. Joseph Blumenkranz. 
Modern Hospital, August 1959, p. 120, 122. 

Walk-in box solves storage problems. Jnstitutions, April 
1959, p. 44-45. 

See also 

Warehousing 


STRIKES 


The impact of a strike upon customer and supplier relation- 
ships. Marie P. Dorbandt. Management Record, June 
1959, p. 194-197. 


John J. Gannon. Sanitation, 


Camping 


Cost 
Your personal strike cost computer. Manufacturers Associ- 


ation of City of Bridgeport. Bridgeport, 1959, 15 p. 


Hospitals 
Hospital strike. Modern Hospital, June 1959, p. 54-72. 
Hospital strike settled, union thanks hotel workers for help. 
Hotel, June 29, 1959, p. 4. 

Jail threats fail in renee. strike. 
1, 8. : 

One strike settled but problems continue. 
16, 1959, p. 123-124, 126+. 

Six New York hospitals struck, union threatens others. 
pitals, May 16, 1959, p. 17. 

Strike threat at New York hospitals averted at 11th hour. 
Hospitals, May 1, 1959, p. 17. 

These are the facts about hospital workers’ strike. 
May 18, 1959, p. 3, 6. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


Student employees in college food service. Elizabeth M. 
Kaiser. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 
April 1959, p. 364, 366, 

Students work on flights to Europe. 
News, August 15, 1959, p. 3. 


SUPERMARKETS 


The super business of supermarkets. Sidney Margolius. 
Management Review, May 1959, p. 45-47. 

This on-the-premise bakery is proving its worth in this Den- 
ver super mart. Pearl Anoe. Bakers Weekly, November 
30, 1959, p. 23-25. 

Tomorrow’s supermarket today. Charles F. Johnson. Amer- 
ican Business, November 1959, p. 25-28. 


Hotel, June 1, 1959, p. 
Hospitals, July 


Hos- 


Hotel, 


Hotel & Restaurant 
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SUPERVISION 


Criticizing and correcting subordinates. Edward M. Ryan. 
American Business, July 1959, p. 28-29, 37-38. 

A word for the supervisor, emphasis on people pays. 
tutions, May 1959, p. 102-103. 


Insti- 


SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION See Dispensories 
SWIMMING POOLS 


The care of diving boards. American 
Motel, June 1959, p. 50. 

Helps in selecting swimming pool equipment. Norman R. 
Miller. Camping Magazine, April 1959, p. 28. 

How to promote your swimming pool. Marvin Shore. 
American Motel, April 1959, p. 74-75. 

Idea for tomorrow transparent swimming pools! 
Court Journal, May 1959, p. 72. 

Motel swimming pools. American Motel, April 1959, p. 
41-50, 52-54. 

Products for pools. American Motel, April 1959, p. 64-68. 

Special landscaping for the swimming pool. Hazel Palmer. 
American Motel, June 1959, p. 44, 46. 

Swimming pooi design. Institutions, June 1959, p. 78-79, 
106+. 


Joseph E. Colasuono. 


Tourist 


Swimming pool operation, Crestview County Club, Wichita, 


Kansas. Club Management, April 1959, p. 22. 
Swimming pools, television and innumerable gadgets. Royal 
Garff. American Motel, May 1959, p. 70-73. 
This outdoor pool has a roof! Hazel Palmer. American 


Motel, May 1959, p. 90. 
Windbreak doubles pool’s worth-use. Tourist Court Journal, 
May 1959, p. 28. 


TABLE SERVICE 


French service. 
See also 
Waiters and waitresses 


City Hotel Reporter, April 1959, p. 3. 


TABLEWARE 


Cape factory in full production of vitreous-ware for hotels, 
restaurants. South African Hotel Review, July 1959, p- 
19. 

How disposable paper service helps hospitals car 
tation programs against cross-infection. 
April/May 1959, p. 3-6. 

More of the nation’s hotels are switching to plastic dinner- 
ware. Hotel Bulletin, May 1959, p. 40-41. 

Paper service can reduce cross-infections in hospitals. Mod- 
ern Sanitation, August 1959, p. 21-23, 43. 

Report on paper products. labled July 1959, p. 28-32: 

Silver tableware through the ages. Frances Berkeley Floore. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, June 1959, 
p. 582-584, 586+. 

There’s benefits for you in framing the food on your restaur- 
ant table. American Restaurant, May 1959, p. 174-177. 


out sani- 
Single Service, 


TAXATION 


American Hotel Association asks Congress for tax credits for 
hotels. Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, June 24, 1959, p. 4. 
American Hotel Association renews its tax repeal battle. 

Hotel & Restaurant News, July 25, 1959, p. 1,4. 

American Hotel Association urges tax credit for unincorpor- 
ated business. World-Review, June 27, 1959, p. 1. 

Can anything be done about corporate taxes. Edward T. 
Thompson and Charles E. Silberman. Fortune, May 1959, 
p- 121-124, 260. 

Congress grants new relief from club dues taxes. Walter A. 
Slowinski. Club Management, November 1959, p. 20-21. 

Connecticut Ass’n urged to get into politics three percent 
lodging tax set for July. World-Review, June 20, 1959, 

. 1-2. 

Gueeiabied tightens up tax empemt rules. Hotel & Restaur- 
ant News, April 4, 1959, p. 1, 4. 

How the chips fall on tax hia. 
1959, p. 18-19. 

Industry’s joint effort kills boost in hotel occupancy tax. 
City Hotel Reporter, April 1959, p. 1. 

Massachusetts Restaurant Association asks repeal of United 
States Cabaret tax. Hotel & Restaurant News, July 18, 
1959, p. 3. 


Business Week, July 4, 


in 


is 


f= 
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Meal tax raised from three to five percent by New York 
City. Hotel & Restaurant News, May 2, 1959, p. 1. 
What we can do about taxes. Fortune, July 1959, p. 90-91, 
204+. 
See also 
Income tax 


TEA 


Automation comes to tea-making, perky electronic machine 
ensures freshness, flavor. South African Hotel Review, 
January 1959, p. 17. 

New process improves soluble tea. Food Engineering, Au- 
gust 1959, p. 91. 

Ready for the iced tea season? James R. Norris. Food 
Service, May 1959, p. 52, 100-101. 


TESTS See Ability tests 


TEXTILES 


Fabric shrinkage test evaluated. Magazine of Standards, 
March 1959, p. 83. 

Many pe inh, textiles are used today in top hotels’ 
decor around the country. Hotle Gazette, March 28, 1959, 
p. 12. 

Parkwood announces raw silk laminate. Tavern Talk, July 
25, 1959, p. 18-20. 

Scalamandre fabrics and paper adorn the Drake and many 
other noted hotels. Hotel Gazette, July 4, 1959, p. 31. 
Sources, characteristics and terminology of fabrics. Carl G. 
Jaeger. Hospital Management, July 1959, p. 122-124. 
Work for comparable textile tests. P. J. Fynn. Magazine 

of Standards, March 1959, p. 81-82. 


THERMOSTATS 


The thermostat—the watchdog of the bread wrapping ma- 
chine. Louis St. Arnaud. Bakers Weekly, December 14, 
1959, p. 28-29. 


TIME AND MOTION STUDY 


The legacy of the stop watch. Don Ward. Industrial Bulle- 
tin, June 1959, p. 3-8. 

Reducing the employee’s work load saves time and ma- 
terials. Hotel & Catering Review, July/August 1959, p. 
68-69. 


TIPS AND TIPPING 


Accounting for tips. Louis Forman. Texas Hotel Review, 
August 1959, p. 26. 

Accounting for tips under the new treasury rulings. Louis 
Forman. HSMA Bulletin, April/May 1959, p. 6. 

Accounting for tips under the new treasury rulings. Louis 
Forman. Transcript, April 1959, p. 3. 

Committee charts path toward security goal. Ed S. Miller. 
Catering Industry Employee, May 1959, p. 1-4. 

Michael Frome’s Washington report: new ruling from the 
Internal Revenue Service. American Motel Magazine, Oc- 
tober 1959, p. 16-17. 

What about tips and the minimum wage? Catering Indus- 
try Employee, July 1959, p. 29-30. 


TOURIST TRADE 


Allen calls for government tourist office, cites Russian gains. 
World-Review, July 11, 1959, p. 1, 14. 

Cractere et tedances evolutives du tourisme social. Walter 
Hunziker, Berne. Tourist Review, April/June 1959, p. 
42-48. 

Fremdenverkehr in Theorie und Praxis; Festschrift fur Walter 
Hunziker. | Schweizerischen Fremdenverkkehrsverband 
Schweizer Reisekasse. Bern 1959, 208 p. 

Les grands voyages intercontinentaux. Pierre Defert. Tour- 
ist Review, January/March 1959, p. 2-9. 

Tennessee, six percent per year tourism hike. World-Re- 
view, May 2, 1959, p. 11. 

Tour operators, world-wide. Hotel Index, Summer 1959, 
p. 20, 22-34. 

Tourist travel on upsurge. Scott Hardy. Texas Hotel Re- 
view, May 1959, p. 42. 

Two state agencies join to promote tournism this summer in 
Pennsylvania. Pennslyvania Hotel Herald, May 13, 1959, 
p. 1, 8. 


See also 
Travel 
Travel agents 


Directories 


Government tourist offices. Hotel Index, Summer 1959, p. 
10, 14. 


Italy 
L’'Industria_ turistica ed alberghiera in Italia. Tommaso 
Gagliardi. Vicenza, Arti Grafiche Delle Venezie, 1959, 
328 p. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS See Associations 


TRADE NAMES 
New look in private labels. Food Engineering, June 1959, 
p. 69. 
Trade names. Institutions, January 1959, p. 240-249. 


TRADE SHOWS See Exhibitions. 
TRAFFIC 


California—Statistics 


Annual traffic count. J. W. Vickery Sacramento, 1959, 
62 p. 


TRAINING 


The crisis in apprentice training. Louis Ruthenburg. Per- 
sonnel, July/August 1959, p. 28-33. 

Development training programs held by AHA. World-Re- 
view, June 6, 1959, p. 2. 

Employee orientation, a channel for good will. Robert P. 
Brueck. Hospitals, August 1, 1959, p. 46-48. 
In hotels, ability backed by training opens doors to better 
jobs, more pay. City Hotel Reporter, August 1959, p. 3. 
A guide to organizing and instructing classes. American 
Hotel Institute. East Lansing, 1959, p. 23. 

Has a strange sickness hit our college education? Fast Food, 
May 1959, p. 52-54. 

Reward of good training is good workers. Peggy S. Stanfield. 
Modern Hospital, June 1959, p. 138, 140, 142. 

Rotate personnel for full training benefits. Better Building 
Maintenance, December 1959, p. 8-9, 39-40. 

School on NLRB. Catering Industry Employee. October 
1959, p. 5. 

Start ‘em young says the Executive Stewards’ and Caterers’ 
Association. Fast Food, May 1959, p. 55-56. 

They make their own visual training aids. Gloria E. Jorgen- 
son. Modern Hospital, May 1959, p. 103-104, 106+. 
Third step: in-service training. Institutions, September 1959, 

p. 10, 38-40. 


Busboys 
Duties of the busboy in a specialty restaurant. Hotel Man- 
agement, January 1959, p. 38, 58-59. 


Chambermaids 


Routines for chambermaids. Albert Elovic. Canadian Hotel 
Review, February 15, 1959, p. 59-60. 


Cooks See Cookery—Study and teaching 


Executives 

Announcing the first annual executive development confer- 
ence for hotel managers. Tavern Talk, August 8, 1959, 
. 3-4, 

Cornell management course begins January 25. Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel Herald, December 9, 1959, p. 6. 

Development program for administrators teaches them to 
think like executives. Frederick C. Le Rocker and Rob- 
ert A. Anderson. Modern Hospital, April 1959, p. 97- 
100, 167. 

Does management training pay off? Dun’s Review, Novem- 
ber 1959, p. 41-43. 

Executive training, outside or inside. Schuyler Hoslett. 
American Business, June 1959, p. 17-19, 38. 

Experience with the incident process in management train- 
ing. Sterling H. Schoen and Wendell L. French. Per- 
sonnel, July/August, p. 54-61. 


How the AHA proposes to make supervisors out of your 
department heads. Southern Hotel Journal, May 1959, 
p. 36-38. 

Management development training, who profits most? Her- 
bert E. Krugman. Personnel, May/June 1959, p. 59-62. 

Management workshop schedules. Hotel Gazette, Decem- 
ber 5, 1959, p. 26-27. 

Motivational approach to management development. Rensis 
Likert. Harvard Business Review, July/August 1959, p. 
75-82. 

NRA executives development program. Tom Endicott. 
Restaurant Management, May 1959, p. 72-73. 

Pittsburgh supervisory development program ends on very 
successful note. Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, September 
2, 1959, p. 8. 

Supervisory mig em program designed to train hotel 
managers and department heads. World-Review, July 
11, 1959, p. 16. 

Texas Hotel Association management seminar. Matthew 
Bernatsky. Texas Hotel Review, July 1959, p. 52 

Training tips for top personnel. Edmond J. Clinton. Res- 
taurant Management, September 1955, p. 54, 128+. 

The training of hospital administrators in Great Britain. R. 
A. Mickelwright. Hospital Management, July 1959, p. 51, 
69. 

When a training program is in order, don’t overlook the 
executive. Fern W. Gleiser. Institutions, April 1959, p. 
10, 34+. 


Housekeepers 
A hospital program for training executive housekeepers. 
Mildred Deming. Hospitals, July 17, 1959, p. 105-106, 
108-110. 


Schools and Universities 


American Hotel Institute 
AHI board enlarged. Texas Hotel Review, April 1959, 
p. 70-71. 
American Hotel Institute now has 500 students. Tavern 
Talk, April 11, 1959, p. 9-10. 
Who’s an AHI who? Southern Hotel Journal, May 1959, 
p- 35. 


Boston University 
Advanced Hotel Management Seminar opens October 8th 
at Boston University. Hotel & Restaurant News, Sep- 
tember 19, 1959, p. 1-2. 

Culinary Institute 
Announce faculty chefs for Culinary Institute courses. 
Hotel & Restaurant News, May 2, 1959, p. 3. 
sraduate 180 from Culinary Institute. Hotel & Restaur- 
ant News, July 11, 1959, p. 6. 


Cornell Shcool of Hotel Administration 
Cornell classes in record year. Hotel & Restaurant News, 
August 8, 1959, p. 6. 
Cornell summer school. Matthew Bernatsky. Texas Hotel 
Review, August 1959, p. 50-51. 

Kapiolani Trade School 
A restaurant school of exotic Hawaii. Fast Food, May 
1959, p. 62-63. 

Lewis Hotel Training School 
Lewis Hotel Training School occupies historic site. Hotel 
Industry, April/May 1959, p. 6. 

Massachusetts University 


Mather promises a hotel school here, twenty members 
initiated. Hotel & Restaurant News, May 9, 1959, p. 4. 


Michigan State University 
Michigan State University studies hotel curriculum. Hotel 
Monthly, July 1959, p. 66. 
A recipe for education. Joseph W. Thompson, Fast 
Food, June 1959, p. 57-58. 


Student-styled banquet. Institutions, June 1959, p. 145- 
147. 


Oklahoma State University 
Hotel problems a feature at O.S.U. meeting. Tavern 
Talk, March 28, 1959, p. 18-19. 
O. S. U. Hospitality Day program honors national presi- 
dents of AHA and NRA. Texas Hotel Review, April 1959, 
p. 60-61. 
Oklahoma State University hotel and restaurant Hospitali- 
ty Days. Tavern Talk, June 6, 1959. p. 8. 


Temple University 


Ten week course for hotel executives starts at Temple, 
July 15. Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, August 5, 1959, p. 
nf 


Schools & Universities—-Directories 
Directory of schools and colleges offering courses in training 
of managers and workers in the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry. National Council in Hotel and Restaurant Educa- 
tion. Washington, 1960, 36 p. 


Schools & Universities—Short course 


University of Houston 


The fifteenth annual Texas Hotel Short Course, University 
of Houston, July 6-11. Texas Hotel Review, May 1959, 
p. 19, 64; June 1959, p. 11-13, 38+. 


Supervisors 

AHA holds second supervisory development training pro- 
gram. Tavern Talk, March 28, 1959, p. 8. 

How you can make more effective use of supervisors. Harry 
N. Brown. Bakers Weekly, October 5, 1959, p. 32, 47+. 

Let’s be practical about training supervisors. Wilbert E. 
Scheer. Personnel Journal, May 1959, p. 15-18. 

Missouri schedules supervisory course. World-Review, Sep- 
tember 12, 1959, p. 2. 

A new supervisory development program. William B. Pfeif- 
fer. Hotel Management, June 1959, p. 45-47. 

Supervisors are made, not born. Management Review, No- 
vember 1959, p. 68-70. : 

Supervisory deiMptiicis. Edward H. Noroian. Hospitals, 
April 16, 1959, p. 134, 136-137. 

Three supervisory development training programs held. 
Tavern Talk, June 20, 1959, p. 22, 23. 

Why should you train supervisors. A. D. Yates. Bakers 
Weekly, April 27, 1959, p. 64-65, 68. 


Waitresses 


Can you afford not to train your waitresses. Charles E. 
Smith. Restaurant Management, February 1959, p. 54-55. 


TRAVEL 


American Automobile Association experts forecast travel is 
fast becoming number one industry in United States. 
Hotel & Restaurant News, July 18, 1959, p. 1, 4. 

Ideas to make vacationing more comfortable. Carol Lane. 
Pacific Coast Record, June 1959, p. 27-28. 

Launch drive for visit USA, 1960, National Association of 
Travel Organizations. Hotel & Restaurant News, July 
18, 1959, p. 8. 

Round the world with famous authors. Garden City, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958, 192 p. 

A timely warning. Lucy Fogarty Huntington. World-Re- 
view, May 2, 1959, p. 20. 

Transportation vs. travel. Donald I. Knowles. Travel 
Trade, er 1959, p. 16, 18. 

The travel trade. Leonard John Lickorish. London, Practi- 
cal Press, Ltd., 1958, 356 p. 

Travel trend bright for next thirty years. American Motel, 
July 1959, p. 22, 24. 

Sheraton establishes a  tour-travel department. Hotel 
Gazette, May 23, 1959, p. 14. 

Tourism leader pictures “Geotourist” in space age. John 
Houser. Hotel Gazette, November 21, 1959, p. 6-8 

The ugly American. William J. Lederer and Eugene Bur- 
kick. New York, W. W. Norton & Company, 1958, 285 p. 

Vacation styles changing: more travel now in fall. Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel Herald, September 2, 1959, p. 5. 


\- 
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See also 
Tourist trade 
Transportation 
Travel agents 


Airline 
Jets and turboprops start taking over the airlines. Business 
Week, July 11, 1959, p. 26-28. 
Pan American opening new jet route between North and 
South America. Travel Trade, August 1959, p. 62. 


Alaska 
Alaska, the big land. Ben Adams. New York, Hill & Wang, 
1959, 213 p. 
Alaska. James Warner Bellah. 
27-45, 115-117. 
Alaska, Hawaii gear for tourist boom. Hotel & Club News, 
June 1959, p. 3-4. 


Holiday, August 1959, p. 


Australia 


Australia gears for its share of growing pacific travel. 
World-Review, August 1, 1959, p. 8, 10. 


Bahamas 
Survey of winter tourists. 


First Research Corporation. 
Miami, 1959, 98 p. 


Bermuda 


350th anniversary, Bermuda. Travel Trade, July 1959, p. 
72-74, 76+. 


Caribbean 
The American Mediterranean. Sheridan H. Garth. Travel 
Trade, June 1959, p. 28-30. 
Virgin Islands are gaining favor as a summer haven. Travel 
Trade, May 1959, p. 40. 


Directories 


Tourist information offices in New York City. Travel Trade, 
July 1959, p. 148. 


Europe 
Autotourist, Inc. travel package. World-Review, August 9, 
1959, p. 9. 
Jet age guide to Europe 1959. Foder’s modern guide. New 
York, David McKay Company, Inc., 1959, IV. 


Formosa 


Taiwan, a microcosm of all China, seeks to attract more 
tourists. Don Frifield. Travel Trade, May 1959, p. 18-20. 


Guidebooks 
New horizons world guide. Pan American. 


New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1958, 540 p. 


Hawaii 
Hawaii. Institutions, October 1959, p. 8-9. 
Hawaii stepping up its facilities. Travel Trade, July 1959, 
p. 34. 
If you are planning to vacation in Hawaii. Business Week, 
June 6, 1959, p. 121-122. 


Holland 


Holland, a small country with a large variety of spectacle. 
International Hotel Review, May 1959, p. 14, 16. 


Latin America 
Guatemala offers much to the tourist. 
23, 1959, p. 7. 
Latin America. Preston E. James. 
Press, 1959, 942 p. 


Hotel Gazette, May 


New York, Odyssey 


Martha’s Vineyard 


Martha’s Vineyard-Nantucket. Benedict Thielen. 


Holiday, 
July 1959, p. 16, 18-23. 


Mediterranean 


The Balearics-Lotue Isles of the Mediterranean. Eugene 
Van Wyk. Travel Trade, June 1959, p. 10, 12, 14. 
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Motor 

Inter-state highway system, its effect on the food service 
industry. Address . . . Indiana Restaurant Conference. 
G. C. Weaver October 13, 1959, 9 p. 

Trailways taking up rails’ slack in parts of New England. 
John F. McLeod. World-Review, June 13, 1959, p. 7-8. 

Turnabout for turnpikes. Business Week, August 15, 1959, 
p. 111-112, 114. 


Netherlands 


Holland bulging, needs more first class hotels. Leavitt F. 
Morris. World-Review, June 13, 1959, p. 8. 


Ocean 


Convention trips a plus in $50 fare liners, Cantor. World- 
Review, June 13, 1959, p. 9. 


Pacific 
Pacific area increasing its lure for vacationists. 
Yanagita. Travel Trade, May 1959, p. 4, 6. 
Tourism in the Pacific, a hotel man’s view. E. K. Hastings. 
World-Review, August 22, 1959, p. 10-11. 
Travel faces Far East. Richard Joseph. Esquire, August 
1959, p. 39-45. 


Seijiro 


Russia 
Intourist assists on trip to Russia. 
1959, p. 54. 
Trends in travel to the Soviet Union. Sheridan H. Garth. 
Travel Trade, August 1959, p. 14-16. 


Travel Trade, August 


Space 


Biologic problems in space travel. Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, August 1959, p. 809. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


The joy of crusing an inland sea. Sports Illustrated, June 
1, 1959, p. 32-36, 39+. 


Statistics 


United States participating in international travel. U.S. 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Washington, Govt. Print. 
Off., 1959, 49 p. 


Surveys 
Intensive European travel survey underway. World-Review, 
August 1, 1959, p. 7. 
Where travelers want to go. American Motel, October 1959, 
p. 59 


United States 


The best of the West, a challenge to escorted tours. Sheri- 
dan H. Garth. Travel Trade, May 1959, p. 22-23. 


United States—Giudebooks 
Hillsway’s guide to Las Vegas. Roland Hill. 
Westerners Club, 1959, 40 p. 


TRAVEL AGENTS 


Agents finding that hotel commissions equal, if not surpass 
transportation’s. World-Review, October 3, 1959, p. 1, 27. 

Fair play code concerning hotel commissions. Hotel Index, 
Summer 1959, p. 37. 

Hotelmen are studying suggested fair play code with travel 
agents. Hotel Gazette, May 23, 1959, p. 24-25. 

Newspaper ads key campaign for European fall travel. 
World-Review, july 25, 1959, p. 9, 10. 

Selecting and selling “escorted” tours. R. W. Hemphill. 
Hotel Index, Summer 1959, p. 38-39, 151. 

Study fair play code. World-Review, June 6, 1959, p. 24. 

Tremendous increase in agents’ bookings. World-Review, 
July 25, 1959, p. 9. 


TRAVOLATOR 


An entirely new concept in horizontal transportation is con- 
necting link between this California hotel and its motor 
hotel. Hotel Monthly, May 1959, p. 48-49. 

World’s first moving dived opened by El Cortez Hotel. 
Tavern Talk, April 18, 1959, p. 23. 


Las Vegas, 


TURF See Grounds maintenance; lawns 


TURKEYS 

Composition of turkey meat. M. L. Scott. Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, March 1959, p. 247-249. 

Turkey, the long profit-item. Restaurant ‘Management, Oc- 
tober 1959, p. 83. 

Armour cuts turkeys to one meal size. 
April 1959, p. 138. 

Nutritional value of turkey proteins. S. P. Yang and others. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, December 
1959, p. 1251-1254. 

Turkey, the long profit-item. Hotel Management, October 
1959, p. 59. 


TURNOVER 


How to compute your labor turnover costs. Grant W. Can- 
field. Personnel Journal, April 1959, p. 413-417. 

Why workers hate to change jobs. Business Week, June 6, 
1959, p. 83-84, 86. 


UNITED STATES 


Quick Frozen Foods, 


Income 


National income and product accounts of the United States 
in 1958. Survey of Current Business, July 1959, p. 3-44. 


UNEMPLOMENT 
Comparing the two recessions. 
1959, p. 16-19. 


Where unemployment is sorest. 
1959, p. 91-92, 94+. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE See Insurance— 
Unemployment 


UNIONIZATION 


Motel drive brings union to workers in two big inns. 
November 30, 1959, p. 1, 5. 

True-false test, used by a hotel management team (depart- 
ment heads) in discussing their attitudes toward the 
present wave of union organizing. Southern Hotel Jour- 
nal, September 1959; p. 7-9. 

See also 

Labor unions 


Industrial Bulletin, May 


Business Week, April 18, 


Hotel, 


Hospitals 
The administration of the hospital had to accept the unions 
and learn how to live with them. Harvey Gollance and 
Dora Hack. Hospital Management, September 1959, p. 
52-54, 57. 
Are hospitals different? Samuel L. Barres. 
nal, November 1959, p. 206-207, 209. 
Hospital unionization threat discussed by American Hospital 
Association at Texas Hospital meeting. Modern Hospital, 
June 1959, p. 176, 190. 

Nation’s hospitals face union drive. 
1959, p. 61-77. 

Unions seek to organize workers in New York City. 
tals, May 1, 1959, p. 93-94. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Personnel Jour- 


Modern Hospital, July 


Hospi- 


Directories 
Commonwealth universities yearbook, 1959, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth. London, 1959, 
1407 p. 
International handbook of universities, 1959. 
Association of Universities. Paris, 1959, IV. 


VANILLA 
The flavor of orchids. 
34-36. 
The flavor of vanilla. Raymong Schuessler. 
lish Ed., August 1959, p. 13-16. 
See also 
Flavor 


VEGETABLES 


Ascorbic acid retention and color differences, effect of cook- 
ing method on vegetables. Joan Gordon and Isabel Noble. 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, June 1959, 
p. 578-581. 


International 


Gourmet, September 1959, p. 18-19, 


Américas Eng- 
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Comparison of electronic vs. conventional cooking of vege- 
tables. Joan Gordon and Isabel Noble. peat of the 
American Dietetic Association, March 1959, 241-244, 

Loss of vitamin C in fresh vegetables as relate to wilting 
and temperature. Boyce D. Ezell and Marguerite S. Wil- 
cox. Agricultural & Food Chemistry. July 1959, p. 507- 
509. 

Save fresh vegetables and boost profits. 
Executive Steward, June 1959, p. 10-11. 

Saving ascorbic acid in vegetables, Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, August 1959, p. 815. 

Vegetables lend color to late summer dining. World-Review, 
August 22, 1959, p. 6. 


VEGETABLES (Beans) 
How to buy fresh snap beans. R. A. Seelig. Volume Feed- 
ing Management, June 1959, p. 44. 
Tendercrop, new slender-pod snap bean, to make limited 
freezer debut this year. W. J. Zaumeyer and H. Rex 
Thomas. Quick Frozen Foods, May 1959, p. 84-85. 


VEGETABLES (Broccoli) 


Effect of cooking methods on broccoli, ascorbic acid and 
carotene. J. P. Sweeney and others. Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, April 1959, p. 354-358. 

Effect of cooking methods on broccoli, palatability. G. L. 
Gilpin and others. Journal of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, April 1959, p. 359-363. 


VEGETABLES (Cabbage) 
Spacing determines head size of market cabbage. 
B. Oyer. Farm Research, March 1959, p. 12. 
VEBETABLES (Carob) 
Carob varieties and composition. R. J. Binder and others. 
Food Technology, March 1959, p. 213-216. 
VEGETABLES (Corn) 


Heat inactivation of peroxidase in HTST processed whole 
kernel corn. J. L. Vetter and others. Food Technology, 
July 1959, p. 410-413. 


VEGETABLES, Dried 


Basic facts about Western dried vegetables. Virginia Guild. 
Pacific Coast Record, March 1959, p. 34-35. 


VEGETABLES, Frozen 


How to freeze Western Vegetables. 
1959, p. 107, 109. 
See also 
Frozen Foods 


VEGETABLES (Garlic) 
Sorrel, garlic, and duckling. Louis Diat. 
1959, p. 26, 28-30. 
VEGETABLES (Mushrooms) 


The mushroom is the great delicacy. Joseph Wechsberg. 
Esquire, July 1959, p. 13-14. 


VEGETABLES (Radishes ) 


How to buy radishes. R. A. Seelig. Volume Feeding Man- 
agement, March 1959, p. 86-88. 


VEGETABLES (Shallots ) 


Shallots, shad roe, and lamb, 
1959, p. 26, 29+. 


VEGETABLES (Sorrel) 


Sorrel, garlic and duckling. Louis Diat. 
1959, p. 26, 28-30. 


VEGETABLES (Soybeans) 

The soybean. David H. Thompson. Journal of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, March 1959, p. 249. 

Those new soy proteins, come in striking variety, often out- 
perform others, cost you less. Justin J. Alikonis. Food 
Engineering, April 1959, p. 104-105. 

The use of isolated soybean protein for non-meat, simulated 
sausage products, frank furter and bologna types. S.S. 


Alfred Goldsmid. 
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Frank and S. J. Circle. Food Technology, June 1959, p. 
307-313. 


VEGETABLES (Squash) 


Serve squash. C. E. Blackburne. American Restaurant, 
July 1959, p. 85. 


VEGETABLES (Tomatoes) 


BS age of paradise. Gourmet, August 1959, p. 18-19, 26+. 

The pH problem in canned tomatoes. Food Technology, 
July 1959, p. 418-419. 

A rapid spectrophotometric method for the detection and 
estimation of adulterants in tomato ketchup. Om Parkash 
Beerh and G. S. Siddappa. Food Tachattogy: July 1959. 
p. 414-418. 


VEGETABLES, Canned 


A change in the marketing of processed canned vegetables. 
R. B. How. Farm Economics. Mrach 1959, p. 5741- 
5742. 

Keeps vegetables green. Food Engineering, April 1959, p. 
109. 

Nonenzymatic formation of acetoin in canned ape 
Jack W. Ralls. Agricultural & Food Chemistry, July 1959, 
p. 505-507. 


VENDING MACHINES 


Frozen food self-service vendor gets trial in Florida. Quick 
Frozen Foods, June 1959, p. 95, 102. 

Fully automated, General Electric Company, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. R. A. Burns. Inplant Food Management, 
April 1959, p. 30-33, 69. 

Hot-food ibaa, booming market, Food Engineering, 
July 1959, p. 29-31. 

Investigate vending now—the need may be growing. Inplant 
Food Management, November 1959, p. 62, 64-65. 

Is automatic food service in your future? Harold E. Saun- 
ders. Restaurant Management, September 1959, p. 52-53, 
136. 

Rise of coin-operated meal dispensers seen solving plant 
feeding sina, Quick Frozen Foods, March 1959, 

83. 


Me 

Sehiing milk through vending machines. James H. Clark 
and others. Agricultural Marketing, June 1959, p. 5. 

Supermarket ice cream vending. Ice Cream Review, April 
1959, p. 24, 92, 94. 

Vending gives worker better diet. Michael Fallon. Can- 
adian Hotel Review, June 15, 1959, p. 49, 75. 

Vending machines create own theme in new Vendo Auto- 
matic Cafeteria. Inplant Food Management, October 
1959, p. 55-57. 

Vending Machines in operation. Business Week, June 6, 
1959, p. 53. 

Where do we go from here? John R. Rutherford. Inplant 
Food Management, November 1959, p. 33-35. 


VENTILATION 


Design of kitchen ventilation systems. Jerrold M. Michael. 
Sanitarian, March/April 1959, p. 251-265. 


VERMOUTH 


Vermouth, its history and how it is made. Hotel & Catering 
Review, March 1959, p. 89. 


VITAMINS 


The vital story of vitamin A. Science Writer. Journal of 
the American Dietetic Association, October 1959, p. 1020- 
1021. 


WAGES 
Court fight opens on wage ruling. Hotel, June 1, 1959, p. 
1,5 


More business equals money to pay increases. City Hotel 
Reporter, a 1959, p. 1. 

New York, hotel ruling spurs drive for new law. Hotel, May 
25, 1959, p. 3. 

Nine-man association, union committees continue negotiations 
on wages, hours. City Hotel Reporter, April 1959, p. 1. 
Ruling clarifies holiday pay clause. Hotel October 12, 1959, 

p. 3 


This is your fight. Catering Industry Employee, May 1959, 
p. 11-13. 

Twenty-seven new wage-hour law bills. John S. Cockrell. 
American Restaurant, April 1959, p. 26, 30. 

Wage increases could hurt hotels, workers. City Hotel Re- 
porter, June 1959, p. 1-3. 

Wages and productivity. J. Howell Turner. Personnel, 
May/June 1959, p. 8-14. 

Washington, hotel workers’ case put before senate. Hotel, 
May 25, 1959, p. 3. 


Camp personnel 


Weekly salaries for camp staff. Camping Magazine, April 
1959, p. 23. 


Connecticut 
Connecticut restaurants fight five bills on wage and gratuity 


orders in Hartford. Hotel & Restaurant News, April 25, 
1959, p. 3. 


Control 


Food and beverage payroll cost and control. Joseph Brodner. 
Executive Steward, September 1959, p. 4, 21, 25. 


Cooks 
Two thousand New York cooks win pay hike. Catering In- 
dustry Employee, January 1959, p. 19-20. 


Dishwashers 


Typical scales and hours for dishwashers. Food Service, 
March 1959, p. 36. 


Dismissal 
Back pay after — discharge under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Walter L. Daykin. Personnel Journal, June 1959, p. 
50-52. 
See also 
Severance pay 


Hotel Industry — 1958 


Average hourly earning of hotel employees at all-time high in 

1958. Pacific Coast Record, August 1959, p. 14. 
Minimum 

Appeals board knocks out $1 state minimum in hotels. 
Hotel, May 11, 1959, p. 1, 8. 

Bill would set minimum wage at $1 for all hotels, yearly 
raises at larger ones. World-Review, August 8, 1959, p. 2. 

Court upholds union, clears way for minimum wage test. 
Hotel, November 30, 1959, p. 3, 8. 

Federal minimum wage and hour laws. Fortune, September 
1959, p. 222. 

Hotels will fight wage-hour bill. Hotel & Restaurant News, 
August 1, 1959, p. 1, 4. 

How we stand on our minimum wage bill. Catering Indus- 
try Employee, August 1959, p: 16-i7. 

Minimum wage directory order for hotels held up indefinitely. 
Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, June 10, 1959, p. 2. 

Minimum wage gets no. 1 priority from state labor. Hotel, 
November 16, 1959, p. 1, 3. 

Minimum wage law hearings. Hospitals, June 1, 1959, p. 
91-22. 

Minimum wage to motel industry. Wallace and Alice Pat- 
terson. American Motel, August 1959, p. 10. 

Minimum wages reversed in New York. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, May 23, 1959, p. 5. 

New minimum wages in amusement and recreation. Indus- 
trial Bulletin, April 1959, p. 6. 

New wage law demanded. Hotel, November 23, 1959, p. 1. 

Our case for minimum wage coverage. Catering Industry 
Employee, July 1959, p. 17-23. 

Pa. minimum wage order mandatory on hotels, September 9. 

Pennsylvania Hotel Herald, September 2, 1959, p. 3. 

Peaneah minimum wage legislation can only lead to in- 
creased menu prices and resulting reduced patronage. 
Helen K. Shaw. Pacific Coast Record, April 1959, p. 
33-34. 

State AFL-CIO calls for wage floor of $1.50. Hotel, Sep- 
tember 7, 1959, p. 1. 

State fights ban on $1 hotel pay. Hotel, May 18, 1959, p. 


State Hotel Association tries to block our minimum wage 
suit—Hotel Workers of New York. Hotel, November 2, 
1959, p. 1, 8. 

Union replies in wage-law suit. Hotel, November 23, 1959, 
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p. 5. 


New Hampshire 
New Hampshire industry wins exemptions, study wage law 
exempts all hotels & restaurants. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, June 13, 1959, p. 1. 


Overtime 
Overtime pay practices for exempt supervisors. Nicholas 
L. A. Martucci. Management Record, April 1959, p. 
110-113, 134-138. 
Take a second look at your overtime payments. Robley D. 
Stevens. Bakers Weekly, September 21, 1959, p. 28-29, 
32. 


Payment plans 


Hotel chain benefits from centralized payroll. Institutions, 
September 1959, p. 20-21. 


Vermont 


Wage order under study in Vermont. Hotel & Restaurant 
News, October 10, 1959, p. 3. 


Waitresses 
High incomes, high caliber waitresses. Robert Latimer. 
Restaurant Management, January 1959, p. 54-56. 


WAITERS 
Ten qualifications of a good waiter. Maurice C. Dreicer. 
Hotel Management, May 1959, p. 56, 106. 
Twelve qualifications of a good waiter. A. C. Marshall. 
Hotel & Catering Review, July/August 1959, p. 71. 
The waiter and his public. Janet Lefler and others. New 
York, Ahrens Publishing Company, 1959, 109 p. 
WAITRESSES 
The ideal waitress. Keith E. Montague. Institutions, Sep- 


tember 1959, p. 16, 68. 
To the tables. Hublein Inc., Hartford, 1959, Unp. 


Handbooks 
Training manual for the food service industry. Aha Ripley 
Gross. Calgary, Rigro Publications, 1959, 24 p. 
Waitress manual of the Wakonda Club. E. J. Ehmann. 
Club Management, January 1959, p. 20-21. 


WALLS 

As a guide to selecting vinyl plastic wall coverings, the Public 
Health Service offers specifications. Clemens J. Poiesz. 
Modern Hospital, April 1959, p. 140, 142+. 

Custom aluminum grid wall system. Architectural Record, 
June 1959, p. 231.. 

Custom window wall at prefab prices. Architectural Record, 
July 1959, p. 223. 

The guarantee of curtain walls. Ralph L. McKenzie. Pro- 
gressive Architecture, July 1959, p. 13. 

Metal curtain wall terminology. Architectural Record, Au- 
gust 1959, p. 193, 195, 197. 

Pre-testing curtain-wall systems. Jack A. Mozur and 
Eugene F. Coffman. Progressive Architecture, April 1959, 
p. 170-171. 


WAREHOUSING 
Central warehousing for food service. Institutions, Novem- 
ber 1959, p. 32-35. 
See also 
Storage 


WEATHER FORECASTING 

Making weather less mysterious. Business Week, May 9, 
1959, p. 123-124. 

Next month’s weather. Hotel Management, January 1959, 
p- 16-17; February 1959, p. 18-19; March 1959, p. 16-17; 
April 1959, p. 16-17; May 1959, p. 14-15; June 1959, p. 
12-13; July 1959, p. 14-15; August 1959, p. 12-13; Sep- 
tember 1959, p. 24-25; October 1959, p. 14-15; Novem- 
ber 1959, p. 14-15. 


WINDOWS 


Aluminum windows cut maintenance costs. Paul Lammers. 


Tourist Court Journal, May 1959, p. 56, 58. 


WINES 

Chinese wines. Vyvyan Holland. Wine and Food, Sum- 
mer 1959, p. 96-98. 

Color values of California wines. M.A. Amerine and others. 
Food Technology, March 1959, p. 170-175. 

France kicks off great year for its wines. Business Week, 
December 5, 1959, p. 30-32. 

From the grape came the wine. Carlos Baxter. Hotel 
Gazette, December 5, 1959, p. 9-10, 34. 

Gastronomy. Joseph Wechsberg. Esquire, November 1959, 

. 06, 58. 

Getting the best from your wine cellar. H.P.Munt. Hotel 
& Catering Review, December 1959, p. 39, 41. 

Let everyone have his way—in wine! Hendrik Mulder. 
International Hotel Review, October 1959, p. 42-44, 46+. 

The North Coast wine country. Sunset, September 1959, p. 
48-55. 

Precedent-breaking winery. Food Engineering, July 1959, 
p. 50-51. 

Spirits of ’76. Paul W. Kearney. Gourmet, July 1959, p. 
10-11, 34. 

Wine, how it can bring profits to your club. Henry O. 
Barbour. Club Management, August 1959, p. 16-17, 
43-44, 

Wine pressings. Henry O. Barbour. Club Management, 
January 1959, p. 64-65; February 1959, p. 50-51; April 
1959, p. 46-47; May 1959, p. 70-72; June 1959, p. 48-49; 
July 1959, p. 62-63; September 1959, p. 46, 48; October 
1959, p. 52-54; November 1959, p. 76-77; December 
1959, p. 41-43. 

Wines of the Midi. Denis Morris. International Hotel Re- 
view, September 1959, p. 17, 26. 

See also under particular type, e.g., champagne, sherries, 
etc. 

Cookery, (Wine) 


France 


Holiday handbook of French wines. Holiday, August 1959, 
p. 93-98. 


Hungary 


Wines of Hungary. Victor MacClure. Hotel & Catering 
Review, April 1959, p. 57, 59. 


Portugal 


Vins du Portugal. Arthur J. Vanderbrouck. Hotellerie, 
Summer 1959, p. 43-45. 


WORK SCHEDULES 
Housekeeping efficiency study yields new incentives and new 
methods. Werner Nachum. Hospitals, December 16, 
1959, p. 82-85. 
Scheduling can ircrease productivity. Donald D. Wyvell. 
Institutions, March 1959, p. 148-150. 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


Model food program second step, work simplification. In- 
stitution, July 1959, p. 38-39; August 1959, p. 136-138. 
Simplifying work by time-motion studies. Francis Schoon- 

maker. Institutions, March 1959, p. 102-104. 

Ten ways to save overtime. American Business, September 
1959, p. 40, 42. 

Housekeeping efficiency study yields new incentives and new 
methods. Werner Nachum. Hospitals, December 1, 
1959, p. 85-86, 88-89. 

How to use work simplification in food service. Lendal H. 
Kotschevar. Chicago, Institutions, 1958, 28 > 

Time and motion studies produced work simplification for 
bakers. Frank O. Moosberg. Institutions, November 
1959, p. 212-213. 

Work simplification. Floyd W. Simerson. Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, April 1959, p. 348-350. 

See also 
Efficiency 
Time and motion study 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Ways to control workmen’s compensation costs. Richard 
C. Sleeper. Modern Hospital, December 1959, p. 81-87. 


YEAST 


How yeast works for you. Dr. R. D. Seeley. Executive 
Steward, December 1959, p. 13, 22. 
YOGHURT 
The milky whey. Gourmet, October 1959, p. 24-25, 34-38. 


PERIODICALS INDEXED 


American Business. Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

American Dietetic Association, Journal. American Dietetic As- 
sociation, 620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

American Hotel Journal. American Hotel Journal Publishing 
Company, 77 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

American Motel Magazine. Patterson Publishing Company, 5 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

American Restaurant Magazine. Patterson Publishing Com- 
pany, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Américas. Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. Span- 
ish and English editions. 

Architectural Forum. Time Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 

Architectural Record. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 
40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

Bakers Weekly. American Trade Publishing Company, 71 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Better Building Maintenance. Trade Press Publishing Com- 
pany, 407 East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Business Week. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 

Canadian Hotel Review. McLean-Hunter Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 

Catering Industry Employee. Hotel & Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union, 525 Walnut Street, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 

Club Management. 
Louis 2, Missouri. 

Consumer Bulletin. 
New Jersey. 

Consumer Reports. 
York. 

Cooking for Profit. Gas Magazines, Inc., 221 North Bassett 
Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

Culinary Review. American Culinary Federation, Inc., 36 
Central Park South, New York 19, New York. 

Executive Steward. Jaffe Publications, 643 North San Vincente 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, California. 

Fast Food. Service Publishing Corporation, 630 Third Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 

Food Engineering. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 

Food Field Reporter. Food Publications, Inc., 708 3rd Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

Food Service Magazine. 
Wisconsin. 

Food Technology. Institute of Food Technologists, The Gar- 
rard Press, 510 North Hickory, Champaign, Illinois. 


Clark Publications, 408 Olive Street, St. 
Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, 


Consumers Union, Mount Vernon, New 


2132 Fordem Avenue, ‘Madison 1, 


Fortune. Time, Inc., 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

Gourmet. Gourmet, Inc., 768 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
New York. 


HSMA Bulletin. Hotel Sales Management Association, 1325 
Boardwalk at Tennessee Avenue, Room 38, Atlantic City, 
New jersey. . 

Harper’s Magazine. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, New York. 

Harvard Business Review. Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Massachusetts. 

Holiday. Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 

Horwath Hotel Accountant. Horwath & Horwath, 41 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

Hospital Management. Hospital Management, Inc., 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Hospitals. American Hospital Association, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Hotel. New York Hotel Trades Council, 707 8th Avenue, New 
York 36, New York. 

Hotel Bulletin. Vincent Edwards, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

Hotel Gazette. Magazine & Periodical Printing & Publishing 
Company, Inc.,.33 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 17, New York. 

Hotel Greeter. Hotel Greeters of America, 628 Empire Build- 
ing, Denver 2, Colorado. 

Hotel Industry. International Geneva Association, Inc., 2205 
The Americas Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
New York. 

Hotel Management. (See Hotel World-Review. ) 

Building, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 

Hotel Monthly. Clisecld Publishing Company, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Hotel & Catering Review. Practical Press, Ltd., 1 Dorset 
Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 
Hotel & Club News. Philadelphia Hotel Association, Dewey 
Building, 1 North 13th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
Hotel & Club Voice. Hotel & Club Seilebes Union, Local 6, 

305 West 44th Street, New York 36, New York. 

Hotel & Restaurant News. Hotel Service, Inc., 131 Clarendon 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

Hotel Restaurant. Dr. Alfred Huthig Verlag, Wilckensstrasse 
3, Heidelberg, Germany. 

Hotel World-Review. Ahrens Publishing Co., 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Ice Cream Review. Olsen Publishing Company, 1445 North 
5th Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 

Indoors. Trust Houses Ltd., 53 Short’s Gardens, London, 
W. C. 2, England. 

Industrial Bulletin. New York State Department of Labor, 80 
Centre Street, New York 13, New York. 

Inplant Food Management. Inplant Publishing Corporation, 

230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Institutions Magazine. Domestic Engineering Company, 1801 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 

Management Record. National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Management Review. American Management Association, 
Inc., 1515 Broadway, New York 36, New York. 

Modern Confectioner. English edition. Lorrain Publishing 
House, Iandskronstrasse 60, Basle, Switzerland. 

Modern Hospital. Modern Hospital Publishing Company, Inc., 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Modern Sanitation and Building Maintenance. Powell Maga- 
zines, Inc., 855 Avenue of the Americas, New York 1, New 

York. 

NRA News. National Restaurant Association, 1530 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 10, illinois. 

National Provisioner. National Provisioner, Inc., 
Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

New Yorker. New Yorker Magazine, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York 36, New York. 

Pacific Coast Record. Pacific Coast Record, Inc., 412 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 

Pennsylvania Hotel Herald. Pennsylvania Hotels Association, 
Hotel Herald Company, 317 State Theatre Building, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Personnel. American Management Association, Inc., 
Broadway, New York 36, New York. 

Personnel Journal. Personnel Journal, Inc., P.O. Box 239, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

Printers’ Ink. Printers’ Ink Publishing Corporation, 635 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Progressive Architecture. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Quick Frozen Foods. E. W. Williams Publications, Inc., 82 
Wall Street, New York 5, New York. 

Resort Management. Resort Management, Inc., P.O. Box 5747, 
1509 Madison Avenue, Memphis 4, Tennessee. 

Restaurant Management. Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Restaurateur. Washington Restaurant Association, 2003 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 

Sanitarian. National Association of Sanitarians, University of 
Denver, Department of Sanitary Service, Box 51, Denver 10, 
Colorado. 


15 West 


1515 


South African Hotel Review. Beaufort House, Corner of Bree 
and Hout Streets, P.O. Box 59, Cape Town, South Africa. 
Southern Hotel Journal. Southern Hotel Journal, 2534 Oak 

Street, re 4, Florida. ’ 

Sports, Illustrated. Time, Inc., 540 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Tavern Talk. Tavern Talk Publishing Company, Inc., 910 
Central Street, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 

Texas Hotel Review. Hotel Review Company, Inc., 7th Floor, 
Crockett Hotel Building, San Antonio, Texas. 

Today’s Secretary. Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York. 

Tourist Court Journal. Tourist Court Journal Company, Inc., 
306 East Adams Avenue, Temple, Texas. 

Transcript. Harris, Kerr, Forster & Company, 18 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

Volume Feeding Management. Conover-Mast Publications, 
Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

World-Review. (See Hotel World-Review. ) 


ADDRESSES OF ORGANIZATIONS AND COMPANIES * 


Allied Maintenance Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1, New York. 

American Automobile Association, 1712 G. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

American Camping Association, Bradford Woods, Martinsville, 
Indiana. 

American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Culinary Federation, Inc., 349 West 48th Street, New 
York 36, New York. 

American Cutlery Manufacturers Association, Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

American Dietetic Association, 620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 

American Home Economics Association, 1600 20th Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 

American Hospital Association, 18 East Division Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 

American Hotel Association, 221 West 57th Street, New York 
19, New York. 

American Institute of Baking, 400 East Ontario Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

American Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

American Institute of Management, 125 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 

American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, New York. 

American Marketing Association, 27 East Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. | 

American Meat Institute, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 

American Meat Institute Foundation, 939 East 57th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 

American Motor Hotel Association, 219 VFW Building, 34th 
and Broadway, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 

American Restaurant Institute, 59 East Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 

American Society for Quality Control, 161 West Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 

American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

American Society of Association Executives, Association Build- 
ing, 1145 19th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Society of Heating & Air-Conditioning Engineers, 62 
Worth Street, New York 13, New York. 


* For a more extensive list of American organizations and 
companies, please refer to Dun & Bradstreet’s Million Dollar 
Directory, the Encyclopedia of American Associations and The 
Hotel Red Book which are listed here. These reference books 
are available in most city libraries. 
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American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers, see 
American Society of Heating & Air Conditioning Engi- 
neers. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29-33 West 39th 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

American Society of Refrigerating Engineers, 40 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

American Spice Trade Association, 82 Wall Street, New York, 
New York. 

American Standards Association, 70 East 45th Street, New York 
17, New York. 

American Statistical Association, 1757 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

American Technical Society, 848 East 58th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

American Trade Association Executives 
of Association Executives. 

Associated Cutlery Industries of America, Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

Associates of the Food and Container Institute See Research 
and Development Associates. 

Association Internatione d’Experts Scientifiques du Tourisme, 
Gurtengasse 6, Berne, Switzerland. 

Association of Food Industry Sanitarians, Inc., 1950 6th Street, 
Berkeley 2, California. 

Boss Hotels, Randolph Hotel, 4th and Courth Avenue, Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. 

British Hotels and Restaurants Association, 88 Brook Street, 
London, S.W. 1, England. 

British Travel Association, 64-65 St. James’ Street, London, 
S.W. 1, England. 

Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D.C. 

California State Hotel Association, 2975 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, California. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H. Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Chefs of Cuisine Association of Chicago, 202 South State Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Club Managers Association of America, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. ; 

Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 

Convention Liaison Committee, Hotel Sales Management As- 
sociation, 1325 Boardwalk at Tennessee Avenue, Room 38, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Credit Union National Association, 1617 Sherman Avenue, Mad- 
ison 1, Wisconsin. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, 3 East 57th Street, New 
York, New York. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s “Million Dollar Directory”; Dun & Brad- 
street Inc., 99 Church Street, New York 8, New York. 
Encyclopedia of American Associations; Gale Research Com- 

pany, Book Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

Engineering Research Institute, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

European Travel Bureau, 1740 K. Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 

Executive Chefs de Cuisine Association of America, 132 West 
48th Street, New York 36, New York. 

Executive Stewards & Caterers Association, 744 Alameda, P.O. 
Box 271, Redwood City, California. 

FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United States. 
Sales agent for FAO publications in the United States, Co- 
lumbia University Press, International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

Food Facilities Engineering Society, 8032 West Third Street, 
Los Angeles 48, California. 

German Tourist Information Office, 500 5th Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

Greater New York Safety Council, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

Hawaii Hotel Association, 2051 Kalakaua Avenue, Honolulu, 


See American Society 


Hawaii, U.S.A. 

Heinz, H. J. Company, 1062 Progress Street, Pitisburgh 12, 
Pennsylvania. 

Hilton Hotels Corporation, The Conrad Hilton, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


Hines, Duncan, 408 East State Street, Ithaca, New York. 


Hotel Association of Canada, 37 King Street East, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Hotel Association of New York City, Inc., 141 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, New York. 

Hotel Corporation of America, 400 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Hotel Greeters of America, 628 Empire Building, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

Hotel Sales Management Association, 1325 Boardwalk, Room 
38, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Hotel Red Book; American Hotel Association Directory Cor- 
poration, 221 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 

Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International 
Union, 525 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Illuminating Engineering Society, 1860 Broadway, New York 
23, New York. 

Indiana State Restaurant Association, 2120 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Industrial Management Council, 12 Mortimer Street, Rochester, 
New York. 

Institute of Food Technologists, 176 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 

Institutional Food Manufacturers of America, 2120 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 

Inter American Hotel Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

International Association of Convention Bureaus, 714 Union 
Central Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

International Association of Universities, 2 Place De Fontenoy, 
Paris 7e, France. 

International Cooks Association, 321 South Plymouth, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 

International Epicurean Circle, 10 Belmont Court, London, 
N.W. 11, England. 

International Geneva Association, Inc., 128 West 52nd Street, 
New York 19, New York. 

International Hotel Association, 89-91 Faubourg St-Honoré, 
Paris 8éme, France. 

international Stewards & Caterers’ Association See Executive 
Stewards and Caterers’ Association. 

Jack Tar Hotels, Box 1177, Galveston, Texas. 

Jewell, J. D. Inc., 322 Maple Street, Gainesville, Georgia. 

Johnson, Howard D. Co., 89 Beale Street, Quincy 70, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Kraft Foods Company, 500 Peshtigo Ct., Chicago, Illinois. 

Master Hosts, 6000 Camp Bowie Boulevard, Fort Worth 16, 
Texas. 

Mid-West Research Institute, 425 Volker Blvd., Kansas City 10, 
Missouri. 

Milburn Master Menus, Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Milner Hotels System, 35th Floor, Book Tower, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 

National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

National Association of Frozen Food Packers, 1415 K Street, 
Washington 5, D.C. 

National Association of Hotel and Restaurant Meat Purveyors, 
100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. . 

National Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards, 22 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

National Association of Retail Grocers, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

National Association of Sanitarians, University of Denver, Den- 
ver 10, Colorado. 

National Canners Association, 1133 20th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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National Council on Hotel and Restaurant Education, 1336 
Wyatt Building, 777 14th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

National Golf Foundation, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
5, Illinois. 

National Industrial Conference Board, 460 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 

National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

National Office Furniture Association, 327 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. ; 

National Restaurant Association, 1530 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 

National Safety Council, Inc., 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

National Sanitation Foundation, School of Public Health, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

National School of Meat Cutting, Home Training Division, Inc., 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 

National Turkey Federation, Box 69, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

New Jersey Restaurant Association, 61 South Munn Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 

New York Building Code Commission, 1740 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York. 

New York Hotel Trades Council, 707 8th Avenue, New York 
36, New York. 

New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
Mailing Room, Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

New York State Hotel Association, Inc., 141 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, New York. 

New York State Restaurant Association, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

New York State Society CPA, Inc., 677 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation, O.E.E.C 
Mission, Suite 1223, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Pacific Area Travel Association, 153 Kearney Street, San Fran- 
cisco 7, California. 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 

Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 

Research and Development Associates, Food and Container In- 
stitute, 1849 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Illinois. 

Sheraton Corporation of America, Sheraton Building, 470 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

Standard Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

Statler Foundation, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Swiss Hotel Association, Central Office, Gartenstrasse 112, 
Basel, Switzerland. 

Tea Council of the U.S.A., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, 
New York. 

Texas Hotel Association, Crockett Hotel, 7th Floor, San An- 
tonio 5, Texas. 

Texas Restaurant Association, 2708 East Avenue, P.O. Box 545, 
Austin 5, Texas. 

Treadway Inns, 1812 House, Farmington, Massachusetts. 

U.S. Quartermaster Food & Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
Water Conditioner Research Council, 333 West Wesly, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 

Illinois. 


(Continued from page 42) 


The Travelers Insurance Co. (Hartford, Conn.) 


Congratulations to you on this superb journalistic en- 
deavor and my sincere appreciation for one more reason 
why I am proud to be a graduate of the Cornell Hotel 
School. 

JOE KOSAKOWSKI 
Manager, Employee Services 


Richmond Hotels, Inc. 


My compliments and the compliments of those with 
whom I am associated here in Richmond to the entire 
Editorial Staff for a wonderful start on a fine and truly 
useful publication. 

DONALD M. LEY 
Food Controller 


The Sheraton-Kimball Hotel (Springfield, Mass.) 


I have just read my son’s copy and find the subject 
material so interesting that I would like three additional 
copies for our Food Department heads. 


JOSEPH F. CONLAN 
General Manager 


Leopold Tschirky (Son of “Oscar-of-the-Waldorf”) 


You are to be complimented on the fine character and 
quality of the general make-up of the publication and also 
for the purpose it is to serve. 


LEOPOLD TSCHIRKY 


[Mr. Tschirky, Cornell ’12 (Civil Engineering) died at his 
home in Rosemont, Pa. on August 7, 1960. He had been 
an executive with Bethlehem Steel before his retirement 
in 1957.] 


The Colonial Kitchen, Inc. (Blasdell, N.Y.) 


I have studied every subject in the May issue and must 
say its value should be very well received by all. I cannot 
imagine how it is possible to issue this journal for $3.50 
a year. 

NICHOLAS MATTUCCI 
President 


N.Y. State College of Home Economics at Cornell 


It is a beautiful magazine and contains articles worth 
reading. If you keep up the quality it will become very 
useful not only to persons in the hotel field but also to 
others as well. 

HELEN G. CANOYER 
Dean 


N.Y. State College of Agriculture at Cornell 


The Hotel School's new quarterly magazine certainly 
looks most interesting and I hope to read the articles 
within a few days. . . . Several areas of work in this Col- 
lege come to my mind where I feel you might get excellent 
articles of interest to your readers, 


CHARLES E. PALM 
Dean 
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Rochester Cafeteria Services, Inc. (Rochester, New York) 


This is like a school away from school! I actually read it 
from cover to cover. And only Time and Business Week 
have held that reading position with me. 


JOHN C. O7DONNELL 
President 


Grapetree Bay Hotel and Villas (Virgin Islands) 


I am a bit weary-eyed this morning for I started glanc- 
ing at the new Quarterly last night at midnight and 
couldn't put it down before 4 a.m. this morning. This is a 
tremendous publication and will be of great assistance 
to all of us in the field. 

MARLEY HALVORSEN, JR. 
Resident Manager 


Carlton House (Nassau, Bahamas) 


I enclose our subscription cheque for $3.50. We shall 
be most grateful if you can let us have a copy of your 
first issue as there are many articles of interest to us in it. 

RICHARD E. SLEE 
General Manager 


Harding-Williams Corp. (Chicago) 


Well done! Very readable with the minimum of pedan- 
tic hokum. Makes me prouder than ever to “point with 
pride.” 


REED ANDRAE 


Claridge Hotel (Oakland, Calif.) 


Congratulations for such an exceptional piece of work. 
I can readily imagine the hours and hours of work that 
the editor-in-chief and his staff put in to make this quar- 
terly possible. The whole staff should have a feeling of 
pride and accomplishment with the first issue. 
MORRIS SHIVELY 
Manager 


Knollwood Club (Lake Forest, Ill.) 


You and the entire staff responsible for the Quarterly 
are to be congratulated. It was very fine reporting. 


PAUL C, FREDERICK 
General Manager 


IBM Homestead (Endicott, N.Y.) 
The first issue is outstanding and should be welcomed 
by everyone in the industry. If succeeding issues come up 


to the high standards of the first one, the Quarterly will be 
the finest journal in the field. 


GEORGE NIXON 
Manager 


John Wanamaker (Philadelphia) 


The first issue is outstanding and I am sure that the 
subsequent issues will surpass even this high standard. 


E, JOHN EGAN 
Manager, Food Services 


Bachelors of Science in Hotel Administration 


Cornell University, June 13, 1960 


Charles Eugene — 
Nora Heller Freund* 
Lynn Marianna Godfrey 


Basil Theodore Anagnost 
Paul Robert Auchter 
LeRoy George Thomas Bailey 
Max Henri Baril* 

Alfred Lewis Barnes 
Richard Lawrence Beaudin* 
Bonnie Lou Bowen 

Gerald Anthony Bracco 
Marshall Henry Brigham, Jr. 
John Frederick Brown® 
Patrick Francis Brocato 
Dieter Horst Buehler 
William Bruce Byer 
Wieland Dominicus Chong 
Anthony Hugh Coffina 
Donald Robert Cowles 
John Franklin Cutter 
Thomas Blake Day 
William DeWitt Dickinson 
Richard Norman Dixon 
Laurence Allan Dornstein 


Michael Coleman Wharton Egger 


Myron Mohn Eicher, jr 

Mohamed Kamal Abdel 
Meguid El-Boulaki 

David Wesley Feeney 

William Pierre Fish 

William Joseph Flanagan, Jr. 


*Conferred February 3, 1960 


With Distinction 


Anton Willibald Gotsche, Jr.+ 
Robert Dix Hansen* 
Howard Carl Heinel, Jr. 
Harold John Janson 


Thomas Vincent Pedulla 
Philip Roy Ragle 
Jack Roy Storms 


tConferred September 22, 1959 


John Davis Foley 

Richard Darlington Fors, Jr.° 
Olivier Francois Friedli 
Allen Richard Graessle* 
Gale Richard Green 

Furman Dewayne Grissom 
Walter Aram Guleserian® 
William Frederick Hahne, Jr.t 
Peter Parker Harp 

John Ludlow Hitzelt 

Jean Claude Hollant® 
Barbara Nan Jackson 

Joyce Louise Yvonne Kastner 
John Allen Keefe 

Bruce Todd Kerfoot 
Cornelis Sylvester Kooiman 
George Thomas Ladast 
George Nelson Lockrow 
Ernest Martine*® 

Roy Hungerford McCartney 
Jag Mohan Mehtz 

Thomas Fortson Murray® 
William John Murray, Jr. 
Jay Port Okun 

Donald Louis Parke* 
Richard Lee Reifschneider® 
David Scott Roeder 

John Albert Rillo*® 


Lawrence Barbiers Russell* 
Robert Franklin Samuels 
Richard James Schmieder 
Paul Gerhard Schreiber 
Richard Paul Schucker 
Thomas Lavon Sezak 
Weller Jon Shaffer, Jr. 
Raymond Northrup Skaddan 
Leonard Stark 

Hugh Lee Starnes*® 

Leslie Warren Stern 
Donald William Strang, Jr. 
Peter Charles Stucker® 
Raoul Andre Sudre 
William Allen Taber*® 
Allen Tolson Tirado 

James John Tsighis 
Timothy Martin Tully, Jr. 
David Edward Van Buren 
Jan Jacob Van Heiningen 
John Stuart Vaughan® 
Adrienne Beverly Waldron 
William Griffith Waring 
Nancy Elizabeth Welty 
Thomas John bola 4 
Ernest Kaaumoana Wilson, Jr. 
David Russell Woodruff 
Frederick John Wynne 


Workshops at Cornell are intimate, informal seminars. Lecturers, discussion leaders, and participants come from 
every part of the world. Luncheons, receptions and dinners are arranged to promote a feeling of fellowship, 


Workshops for Executives 


Workshops for executives in the hotel, restaurant, and club industry are 


held at frequent intervals by the School of Hotel Administration at Cornell. 


Conferences Scheduled from August 1960 Through March 1961 


August 16 — 18, 1960 Federal Labor Law Affecting Hotel Operation 


August 29 — 31, 1960 Fifth Annual Club Managers’ Short Course 


October 23 — 26, 1960 Third Annual Management Seminar for Execu- 


tives of Muti-Unit Restaurant Operations 
October 31 — November 4, 1960 Commercial Kitchen Planning Seminar 


November 20 — 23, 1960 National Council on Hotel and Restaurant Edu- 


cation 


January 23 —27, 1960 Seventh Annual Hotel Management Workshop 


March 1961 Fourth Annual Howard Johnson Agents’ Seminar 


For information concerning registration,. housing, and fees write to: Professor J. William Conner 


Workshop Director, Statler Hall 
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